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OPERATIONS  IN    THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY, 
FROM  WINCHESTER  TO  PORT  REPUBLIC. 

1862. 

The  paper  I  am  about  to  read  does  not  deal  with  vast  stra- 
tegic combinations,  or  the  movements  of  great  armies.  It  is 
a  narrative  drawn  from  personal  recollections  of  operations  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1862,  particularly  regarding  the  attempt  made  to  cut  off 
Stonewall  Jackson's  retreat  after  he  had  driven  Banks  across 
the  Potomac.  Early  in  March  of  that  year,  an  army  corps, 
then  known  as  the  Fifth,  comprising  divisions  of  Shields  and 
Williams  under  the  command  of  General  Banks,  entered  the 
Valley  and  advanced  as  far  as  Winchester.  The  force  under 
Jackson  that  had  been  in  and  about  that  place,  being  largely 
outnumbered,  retired  up  the  Valley  without  offering  any 
resistance. 

While  Banks  still  occupied  Winchester,  an  order  distribut- 
ing the  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  issued 
by  Gen.  McClellan  when  he  embarked  for  the  Peninsula, 
directed  among  other  things  the  transfer  of  Williams'  division 
and  the  headquarters  of 'Gen.  Banks  to  Manassas  Junction. 

In  pursuance  of  that  order  Gen.  Williams  had  made  one 
day's  march  from  Winchester,  when,  on  March  12th,  the 
advance  of  Jackson's  army  under  Col.  Ashby  appeared  before 
that  town.  It  had  been  reported  to  Jackson  that  the  whole 
corps  had  left  Winchester  and  he  expected,  or  at  least  hoped, 
to  occupy  the  place  without  resistance.  He  had  been  greatly 
deceived ;  Shields'  division  was  still  there. 

Jackson's  appearance  at  that  time  was  a  surprise  for  our 
side  as  well.    It  had  been  thought  advisable  that  before 
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WiUiams'  divisioD  left  the  Valley  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  location  of  Jackson's  army.  Accordingly  a 
reconnoissance  was  made  by  Shields'  division  as  far  as  Stras- 
burg.  No  force  was  encountered  except  a  small  mounted  one 
oommanded  by  Col.  Ashby,  with  whom  there  was  some  light 
skirmishing  as  they  retired  before  our  advance.  The  division 
returned  to  Winchester  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
if  Jackson  was  in  the  Valley  at  all,  he  was  a  long  way  off 
and  had  no  present  intention  of  coming  any  nearer. 

On  his  return  from  his  reconnoissance  Shields  encamped 
his  division  and  established  his  headquarters  some  two  miles 
north  of  the  town.  He  afterwards  asserted  that  this  arrange- 
ment Was  a  deep-laid  plot  of  his  to  lure  Jackson  to  advance 
on  Winchester.  Shields  had  an  opinion  I  have  heard  him  ex- 
press, shared  I  imagine  by  no  other  person,  that  Jackson  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  would  not  risk  a  battle  with  so  remarkable 
a  strategist.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  fact 
that  Ashby  was  followed  by  Jackson  with  his  entire  force  was 
unknown  to  Gen.  Shields  until  late  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  on  which  day  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Winchester, 
the  earliest  in  that  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  of  which  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  was  to  become  the  theatre. 

Into  the  details  of  that  action  I  do  not  propose  to  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  the  only  time  in  his  remarkable 
career  as  a  soldier.  Gen.  Jackson  was  unmistakably  beaten. 
Beaten,  but  not  routed ;  far  from  it.  He  retired  up  the  Valley 
in  a  very  leisurely  way,  taking  all  his  impedimenta  with  him. 

The  so-called  pursuit  was  slower  still,  under  the  direction 
of  Gen.  Banks,  who  had  returned  in  haste  with  WiUiams' 
division  when  the  news  of  the  battle  reached  him. 

It  was  there  that  I  first  met  with  the  2d  Mass.  Infantry, 
then,  as  ever,  distinguished  for  discipline  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing. A  regiment  destined  to  prove  on  many  a  bloody  field, 
that  if  second  in  name,  it  was  in  name  only,  to  any  regiment 
of  any  state,  that  through  these  years  of  conflict  bore  the  Stars 
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and  Stripes  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  felt 
proud  of  my  native  state  as  that  and  other  fine  regiments 
from  the  old  Commonwealth,  in  Williams'  division,  marched 
gallantly  by. 

The  ubiquitous  Ashby,  with  his  cavalry  and  horse-artillery, 
covered  the  enemy's  rear.  The  contour  of  the  Valley  afforded 
a  succession  of  good  artillery  positions.  Ashby  would  take  up 
one  and  open  fire  on  the  head  of  our  column,  which  would 
thereupon  halt  tiU  a  battery  could  be  brought  to  reply.  After 
exchanging  a  few  shots,  the  enemy's  battery  would  limber  up 
and  retire  to  the  next  convenient  position  and  there  repeat  the 
game.  This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  two  days,  whereas 
Banks  had  force  enough  to  have  walked  right  over  Ashby, 
battery  and  all,  if  he  did  not  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  pursuit,  such  as  it  was,  ceased  at  Strasburg  and  for  the 
time  Jackson  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  On  April  1st  the 
advance  was  resumed. 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  Strasburg  the  road  crosses  a  stream 
called  "  Tumbling  Run,"  and  beyond  it  is  built  along  the  side 
of  Fisher's  Hill,  the  scene,  as  you  know,  of  heavy  fighting 
later  in  the  war;  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  birds  and 
not  bullets  sang  among  its  wooded  slopes.  The  lower  side  of 
the  road  was  protected  by  a  solid  stone  wall.  Down  in  the 
valley  of  the  run  stood  a  comfortable-looking  farm-house. 
While  the  battery  was  halted  on  the  road,  an  infantryman 
reconnoitring  about  the  premises  was  attacked  by  a  large  and 
savage  goose ;  the  soldier  was  victorious  in  the  contest  that 
ensued  and  came  up  the  hiU  dragging  his  prize  after  him. 
When  he  reached  the  wall,  not  noticing  what  was  on  the  other 
side,  or  unfamiliar  with  the  habits  of  artillerymen,  he  pitched 
the  goose  over  into  the  road.  It  had  hardly  struck  the  ground 
when  it  was  seized  and  clapped  into  a  chest.  The  man  quickly 
followed  and  stooped  to  pick  up  his  trophy ;  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  when  he  found  the  bird  had  flown  and  the  tone 
in  which  he  inquired, ''  Have  any  of  you  fellows  seen  a  goose  ?  " 
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made  the  bystanders  roar  with  laughter.  On  being  told  that 
no  such  bird  had  been  seen  in  that  locality,  he  replied,  with 
a  profusion  of  big  D's,  that  he  did  not  believe  it.  A  year 
later,  I  venture  to  say,  geese  were  scarcer  about  Tumbling 
Bun  than  snakes  in  Ireland. 

Near  the  village  of  Edinburg  Ashby  had  burned  the  bridge 
over  a  small  stream  and  taken  a  position  on  a  range  of  hills  a 
short  distance  beyond  it.  Whether  or  not  this  obstacle  checked 
our  advance,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  at  all  events,  the  army 
again  halted.  On  the  following  day  the  battery  was  posted  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  stream  and  widiin  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns.  We  were  conducted  to  this  position  by  a  foreign 
officer  of  Banks'  staff,  who  spoke  English  so  well  that  one 
could  almost  understand  him. 

It  was  in  reference  to  these  European  adventurers  as  a  class, 
some  of  whom  set  up  for  experienced  cavalry  officers  on  the 
strength  of  having  kept  a  livery  stable  in  Germany,  that  I 
once  heard  that  stout  old  fighter.  Gen.  Nathan  Kimball, 
remark  that  when  he  could  not  find  American  officers  com- 
petent to  serve  on  his  staff  he  would  take  them  from  the  ranks, 
as  he  knew  he  had  them  there.  It  was  Kimball,  by  the  way, 
and  not  Shields,  who  actually  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  Shields  was  wounded  the  afternoon  before 
while  watching  an  artillery  duel  between  my  battery  and  that 
of  Ashby,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  on  the  day  of  the 
battle. 

Ashby's  artillerists  soon  discovered  our  position  and  seemed 
to  think  they  had  a  chance  for  a  bit  of  target  practice.  They 
daily  improved  themselves  in  gunning  by  pitching  shells  at  us 
of  various  descriptions.  In  return  we  furnished  them  spec- 
imens of  Mr.  Shenkle's  invention,  just  then  the  latest  thing 
out  in  rifle  projectiles.  Every  morning  a  fresh  regiment  of 
infantry  was  sent  up,  as  a  so-called  support.  They  occupied 
the  wood  in  our  rear  in  a  good  place  to  catch  the  shots  that 
went  over  the  valley,  as  many  of  them  did. 
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One  morning  the  62d  Ohio  assumed  this  duty.  The  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  a  very  portly  gentleman,  appeared  at  my 
quarters  and  was  anxious  to  know  if  I  thought  the  enemy 
would  open  on  us  that  day.  He  really  hoped  they  might,  as 
he  had  never  seen  any  artillery  practice  and  was  longing  to  do 
so.  The  evening  before  I  had  posted  a  section  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  left  of  our  regular  position.  It  happened 
that  when  Ashby's  battery  began  to  fire  the  Doctor  was  look- 
ing about  on  the  line  of  pines.  Soon  after  we  began  to  reply, 
as  I  walked  towards  the  detached  section,  I  espied  my  stout 
friend  prone  behind  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  fairly  hugging 
the  ground.  In  reply  to  my  suggestion  that  he  had  selected  a 
very  poor  place  from  which  to  observe  artiUery  practice,  and 
had  better  get  from  under  that  log,  he  muttered  something 
about  being  a  non-combatant,  and  stayed  where  he  was. 

After  playing  target  for  a  week  the  battery  was  withdrawn 
under  cover  of  the  wood  in  our  rear.  I  call  it  playing  target 
because  our  guns  were  in  a  fixed  position  and  in  plain  sight, 
while  Ashby's  were  concealed  behind  a  crest  and  moved  from 
place  to  place.  We  could  only  judge  of  the  distance  by  watch- 
ing the  smoke  rising  when  they  fired  and  timing  the  flight  of 
the  projectile.  I  imagine  we  did  them  about  as  much  harm  as 
they  did  us,  which  was  just  none  at  all,  though  we  had  some 
very  close  calls.  The  immunity  was  due  not  so  much  to  want 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  gunners  as  to  the  poor 
quality  of  their  ammunition,  as  they  made  good  line  shots. 
Their  powder  was  doubtless  of  uncertain  value,  a  condition 
fatal  to  accuracy  in  firing  beyond  point-blank  range.  Their 
percussion  shells  very  often  failed  to  explode ;  many  of  them 
were  so  poorly  balanced  as  to  come  end  over  end,  striking  butt 
first.  We  built  quite  a  little  pyramid  of  these  unexploded 
projectiles. 

The  principal  damage  was  sustained  by  the  wrong  party. 
A  woman  whose  husband  was  serving  in  Jackson's  army,  lived 
in  a  small  house  near  the  river  at  the  foot  of  our  position. 
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One  of  their  shells  fell  short  and  passed  through  the  kitchen, 
incidentaUy  smashing  the  poor  woman's  cooking-stove  into 
remarkably  small  pieces. 

As  a  role,  this  long-range  firing  is  a  simple  waste  of  ammu- 
nition. Later  in  the  war,  under  similar  circumstances,  I  would 
not  have  expended  a  single  round. 

During  the  night  of  April  16,  our  colunm  advanced  to  the 
village  of  Mount  Jackson,  near  which  place  it  was  rumored 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  dispute  our  further  progress. 
Jackson's  main  force  had  been  camped  about  there  since  his 
defeat  at  Winchester.  His  rear  guard  was  driven  out  of  the 
village  by  the  1st  Vermont  Cavalry.  Not  far  beyond  Mount 
Jackson  the  turnpike  crosses  the  north  branch  of  the  Shenan- 
doah by  a  wooden  bridge,  which  it  was  important  to  secure. 
The  Green  Mountain  troopers  knew  how  to  use  their  sabres, 
a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment  at  that  period.  A  party  of 
them  dashed  across  the  bridge  and  fell,  sword  in  hand,  on  a 
lot  of  Ashby's  men  who  were  engaged  in  setting  fire  to  it. 
They  took  most  of  them  prisoners  ;  Ashby  himself,  who  was 
directing  the  operation,  barely  escaped,  thanks  to  the  speed 
of  his  horse  and  to  his  wearing  no  insignia  of  rank. 

The  bridge  being  thus  secured,  the  army  halted  for  some 
hours  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  plain  beyond  it.  Some  two 
miles  away  was  the  rugged  height  called  Rude's  Hill,  a  strong 
natural  position  commanding  the  approaches  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Mount  Jackson.  There,  if  anywhere,  the  enemy  would 
make  his  stand. 

About  four  o'clock  operations  were  resumed.  The  infantry 
crossed  the  river  and  deployed  into  line  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  and  threw  out  skirmishers.  I  was  admiring  the  martial 
scene  as  with  waving  banners  and  glittering  arms  the  troops 
formed  in  battle  array,  when  one  of  Gen.  Banks'  staff  gave  me 
an  order  to  cross  the  river,  get  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle, 
and  follow  the  skirmishers. 

The  idea  of  skirmishing  with  a  battery  was  new  to  me,  but 
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finding  the  order  authentic  I  proceeded  to  obey.  The  line  of 
battle  advanced  very  slowly  and  was  soon  more  than  a  mile 
in  the  rear. 

Situated  as  we  were  in  heavy  ground,  practically  without 
support,  I  thought  it  fortunate  that  Jackson,  who  it  seemed 
had  postponed  the  stand  to  a  more  convenient  season,  did  not 
send  out  a  party  before  he  left,  strong  enough  to  surround 
and  take  us  in. 

After  gaining  Rude's  Hill,  we  halted  till  the  infantry  ar- 
rived and  then  resumed  the  march. 

It  was  as  dark  as  Erebus  when  the  last  round  of  the  Ashby 
fight  came  off  in  the  main  street  of  Newmarket.  His  battery 
opened  from  a  little  hill  near  the  farther  end  of  the  town.  My 
leading  section  unlimbered  and  replied  at  short  range  guided 
by  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Presently,  by  the  light  of 
a  shell  bursting  in  their  front,  we  had  an  instantaneous  view 
of  guns  limbering  to  the  rear,  and  caught  the  sound  of  their 
retiring  wheels  as  they  vanished  in  the  darkness.  Returning 
far  enough  to  clear  the  town,  we  groped  our  way  into  the  first 
vacant  field  and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

Newmarket  is  situated  on  the  Valley  turnpike  midway  be- 
tween Winchester  and  Staunton,  being  fifty  miles  distant 
from  either.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  Virginia 
country  towns  go,  having  a  normal  population  of  some  1200,  at 
that  time  largely  reduced  by  the  absence  of  pretty  much  all 
the  able-bodied  males,  who  had  either  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Jackson,  or  left  in  season  to  avoid  a  pressing  invitation  to  do 
so.  Though  with  but  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  architec- 
ture, the  town  is  beautiful  for  situation.  Seated  in  a  lovely 
and  fertile  valley,  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  North  Mountain 
bound  its  western  horizon.  On  the  east  a  bright  and  rushing 
river  washes  the  base  of  the  picturesque  range  of  the  Massanut- 
ten,  that,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  divides  the  valley  for 
some  thirty  miles.  The  eastern  portion  is  known  as  the  Luray 
Valley,  from  a  village  of  that  name  lying  within  its  borders. 
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An  admirably  constructed  roed  from  Newmarket  crossed  the 
Massanutten  by  easy  grades  to  the  Shenandoah  at  White  Hoase 
Bridge,  and  thence  to  Laray  and  Front  RoyaL  Business  was 
of  coarse  suspended,  except  as  conducted  by  certain  individ- 
uals, mostly  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  who,  taking  possession 
of  some  of  the  vacant  shops,  offered  for  sale  articles  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  soldiers  at  prices  suited  to  their  own. 

On  our  arrival  at  Newmarket  neither  the  officers  nor  men 
of  the  battery  were  in  a  position  to  swell  the  traffic  of  these  en- 
terprising traders.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  not  seen  the  color 
of  Uncle  Samuel's  money,  and  our  finances  were  in  a  deplor- 
able state.  The  officers'  mess  had  been  for  some  time  supplied 
entirely  by  barter.  That  system,  though  in  some  respects 
inconvenient,  had  this  advantage,  that,  by  a  sort  of  sliding 
scale  of  our  adjusting,  a  given  amount  of  sugar  or  salt  was 
made  to  represent  the  money  value  affixed  to  a  chicken  or 
a  pound  of  butter  by  the  vender  of  those  articles. 

At  times  we  had  a  limited  supply  of  a  local  currency  that 
came  fully  up  to  Gren.  Butler's  idea  of  perfect  money,  some- 
thing of  no  value.  Of  these  various  shin-plasters,  the  promises 
to  pay  of  White's  Omnibus  Line,  a  defunct  institution  of  ante- 
bellum days,  were  perhaps  the  favorite.  It  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  there  was  quite  an  excitement  in  our  camp 
when  the  rumor  spread  that  a  paymaster  had  arrived  and  with 
him  greenbacks.  On  a  very  rainy  Sunday  the  long-looked-f  or 
officer  made  his  appearance,  and  repairing  to  a  church  near 
by  he  soon  replenished  our  empty  pockets. 

During  our  sojourn  in  the  Valley  we  collected  our  forage 
from  the  country,  and  at  Newmarket  the  horses  literally  lived 
in  clover.  We  found  that  most  of  the  wealthier  farmers  held 
safeguards  from  the  corps  commander.  We  were  therefore 
obliged  to  leave  them  alone  and  levy  contributions  on  a  class 
far  less  able  to  bear  them.  One  day,  however,  we  called  on 
an  old  gentleman  who  had  a  fine  estate  and  a  large  stock  of 
hay  and  grain,  who  was  unprovided  with  one  of  the  documents 
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referred  to.  Great  was  the  wrath  and  strong  the  expressions 
of  this  owner  of  many  acres  and  of  a  species  of  livestock  the 
value  of  which  was  daily  becoming  more  doubtful,  at  the 
result  of  our  visit.  It  seemed,  however,  that  he  had  greater 
woes  than  even  the  loss  of  his  forage,  for  after  he  had  relieved 
his  mind  on  that  subject,  the  old  gentleman  grew  quite  pathetic 
as  he  enlarged  upon  the  base  ingratitude  of  his  ^^  niggers." 
Three  of  the  best  of  them  had  left  his  paternal  care  only  the 
night  before  and  had  not  mentioned  any  period  for  their 
return.  To  this  violation  of  constitutional  right  he  would  not 
submit,  and  announced  his  intention  of  calling  on  the  "  head 
commander  Mr.  Banks,"  as  he  termed  that  officer,  and  insist- 
ing that  his  missing  property  should  be  forthwith  hunted  up 
and  returned.  Sure  enough,  the  next  day  we  saw  a  carriage 
pass  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  built  for  one  of  the 
^^  first  families,*'  in  point  of  time  if  not  in  rank,  a  negro  driver 
on  the  box,  and  inside  our  worthy  friend,  grand  in  the  ruffled 
shirt  and  imposing  tile  of  the  traditional  Virginia  planter, 
proceeding  to  lay  his  wrongs  before  the  '^head  commander." 

About  May  1,  our  cavalry  occupied  Harrisonburg,  some 
eighteen  miles  farther  up  the  Valley.  They  were  followed,  a 
few  days  later,  by  the  whole  corps,  preparatory,  as  we  supposed, 
to  an  advance  on  Staunton. 

The  ruling  powers  had  ordained  otherwise.  At  this  time  it 
was  announced  officially,  as  Sir  Joseph  Porter  would  say, 
that  Jackson  had  left  the  Valley  for  good,  and  was  hastening 
to  join  Lee  at  Richmond.  It  happened  in  this  instance,  as  in 
several  others,  that  the  wily  Stonewall  knew  his  own  where- 
abouts and  intentions  better  than  did  those  who  undertook  to 
speak  for  him.  At  that  period  he  was  snugly  ensconced  in  the 
pleasant  valley  south  of  Swift  Run  Gap  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion to  stir  up  Frdmont  in  the  solitudes  of  his  mountain 
department.  That  geographical  division  when  formed  had 
the  advantage  of  not  containing  a  Confederate  soldier  within 
its  borders. 
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The  Washington  authorities  doubtless  thought,  it  being  a 
supposed  political  necessity  that  Fremont  should  be  provided 
with  an  independent  command,  that  even  if  he  could  not  hurt 
anybody  no  one  would  be  likely  to  seriously  molest  him  there. 

Jackson,  with  the  perversity  he  always  showed  regarding 
arrangements  made  by  his  opponents,  had  determined  to 
interfere  with  this  innocent  programme.  The  nature  and 
object  of  his  interference  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  War  Department  issued  an  order  directing  that  Gren. 
Banks  with  Williams'  division  should  take  up  and  fortify  a 
position  at  Strasburg  to  cover  the  lower  Valley.  An  easy  task 
enough  if  Jackson  had  only  gone  to  Richmond  as  laid  down 
in  the  official  programme.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  no 
present  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  While 
Williams'  division  held  the  Valley,  that  of  Shields,  which 
comprised  about  two  thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  corps,  was 
to  march  with  all  haste  to  join  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  Washington  authorities  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  oft- 
repeated  demands  of  Gen.  McClellan  as  to  direct  McDowell, 
reenforced  by  Shields'  division,  for  which  there  was  supposed 
to  be  no  further  use  in  the  Valley,  to  march  overland  and 
connect  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  operating  against 
Richmond. 

On  May  6  we  returned  to  Newmarket  to  prepare  for  the 
long  march  before  us.  The  preparation  consisted  in  getting 
rid  of  our  tents,  cutting  down  the  baggage  to  the  lowest  point 
then  thought  possible,  and  sending  the  sick  and  disabled  back 
to  Winchester. 

The  supply  department  of  Shields'  division  was  always 
miserably  managed.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  commonest 
articles  of  quartermaster's  stores.  At  this  time  the  battery 
horses  were  hardly  more  than  half-shod  for  want  of  nails,  for 
which  repeated  requisitions  were  of  no  avail.  I  finally  sent 
out  and  collected  all  the  old  scythes  we  could  find  in  the 
neighborhood  and  made  nails  of  the  backs.   When  a  supply 
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of  nails  finally  arrived,  they  came  consigned  to  the  medical 
director.  The  difficulty  with  which  they  were  rescued  from 
his  clutches  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  surgeon 
thought  them  a  newly  inrented  tonic  intended  to  promote  the 
digestion  of  our  country's  defenders. 

Of  course  no  provision  was  made  for  a  supply  of  forage  on 
the  march,  and  battery  commanders  were  expected  to  provide 
the  daily  food  for  130  animals  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
We  did  so  by  starting  a  party  with  a  wagon  every  morning 
at  daylight  with  orders  to  load  at  the  first  available  corn-crib 
they  came  to,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  column.  Of  course 
this  method  was  practicable  only  when  the  march  was  un- 
opposed and  through  a  country  not  previously  foraged. 

On  Monday,  May  12,  we  broke  camp  and  took  up  the  line 
of  march  towards  Fredericksburg,  via  the  Massanutten  Gap 
and  White  House  Bridge  over  the  Shenandoah.  The  weather 
was  very  hot  and  the  roads  dusty,  but  during  the  night  a 
heavy  rain  set  in  and,  continuing  with  but  little  intermission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  laid  the  dust  most  effectu- 
ally. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  reached  the  pleasant  town  of 
Warrenton,  that  had  not  been  previously  occupied  by  our 
troops.  It  was  my  fortune  to  revisit  it  several  times  during 
the  next  two  years,  and  each  time  it  looked  much  more  the 
worse  for  wear. 

On  Monday  morning  we  marched  for  Catlett's  Station  on 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Eailroad.  As  we  approached  the 
place,  the  sound  of  volley  firing  became  distinctly  audible ; 
the  men  involuntarily  quickened  their  pace  and  closed  their 
files,  though  we  could  not  conceive  why  there  should  be  any 
fighting  in  that  direction.  We  found  on  arrival  that  Dur- 
yea's  brigade,  which  occupied  Catlett's,  had  been  indulging  in 
a  sham  fight. 

These  troops,  whose  practice  had  been  thus  far  confined  to 
the  use  of  blank  cartridges,  in  their  bright  uniforms  and 
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spotless  white  gaiters,  contrasted  strongly  with  our  mud-spat- 
tered, travel-worn  column.  For  we  could  well  have  said  with 
King  Henry  —  "We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day. 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  is  all  besmirched  with  painful 
marches  in  the  rainy  field,  and  time  has  worn  us  into  slovenry." 
One  of  this  gorgeous  party,  who  ventured  some  derogatory 
remarks  as  our  column  passed,  seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  as  he 
slowly  picked  himself  up,  whether  he  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  business-end  of  an  army  mule,  or  the  iron  fist  of 
a  stalwart  son  of  Indiana. 

We  halted  two  days  at  Catlett's  for  a  trial  and  inspection 
of  the  artiUery  ammunition,  resulting  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  greater  part  of  it.  A  fresh  supply  was  ordered  from  the 
Washington  Arsenal.  On  the  23d  inst.  we  reached  Freder- 
icksburg, where  the  large  force  under  General  McDowell  was 
waiting  our  arrival  to  commence  the  movement  on  Eichmond. 
There  was  a  little  delay,  owing  to  the  flats  with  our  fresh 
ammunition  getting  aground  in  the  Potomac. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  division  was  reviewed  by  the 
President,  and  we  returned  to  camp  elated  by  the  thought 
that  on  Monday  morning  Shields'  division  was  to  have  the 
advance,  destined,  as  we  hoped,  to  play  a  brilliant  part  in 
the  denouement  of  the  great  drama  enacting  in  f  i*ont  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Little  did  we  dream  what  fate  had  in  store  for  us.  At  that 
moment  Jackson,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  was  driving  be- 
fore him  from  the  Valley  the  little  division  left  under  Banks. 
While  we  slept,  flashed  over  the  wires  the  fatal  order  suspend- 
ing the  advance  on  Richmond,  and  directing  McDowell  to 
attempt  the  futile  task  of  heading  off  and  bagging  Jackson. 
I  say  fatal  order  because  I  do  not  believe  that  any  single  order 
issued  during  the  war,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  ap- 
pointing Halleck  General-in-Chief,  in  its  immediate  and  remote 
results  was  productive  of  greater  injury  to  the  Union  cause. 

It  at  once  neutralized  an  army  of  nearly  40,000  men ;  it 
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ruined  tlie  campaign  on  the  Peninsula ;  it  gave  the  Rebel  cause 
and  capital  a  new  lease  of  life.  Like  Achilles'  wrath,  it  was 
^^the  direful  spring  of  woes  unnumbered."  For  who  can 
doubt  that  if  a  few  thousand  men  had  been  sent  by  water  to 
Washington  to  still  the  clamor  there,  and  the  remainder  of 
McDowell's  corps  marched  straight  on  Richmond,  the  history 
of  the  war  had  been  differently  written. 

Jackson  would  have  hustled  back  fast  enough,  or  stood  a 
good  chance  of  not  going  back  at  all. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  solid  right  wing  across 
the  Chickahominy  covering  its  base,  would  have  defied  the 
attack  that  Porter's  corps  was  too  weak  to  parry,  had  Lee 
been  rash  enough  to  make  one.  In  all  human  probability, 
with  a  smaller  loss  than  was  incurred  in  the  battles  fought  to 
secure  a  humiliating  retreat,  a  triumphant  advance  would  have 
made  Richmond  ours. 

It  was  not  so  to  be.  Vainly  McDowell,  sick  at  heart,  while 
obeying  as  a  soldier,  protested  as  general  against  this  suicidal 
policy.  He  urged  that  Jackson  had  a  shorter  route  of  retreat 
than  any  by  which  he  could  march  to  intercept  him ;  that 
a  combined  movement  with  a  force  so  far  distant  as  that  of 
Fremont  could  not  be  relied  upon.  Vainly  McClellan  tele- 
g^phed  that  this  raid  was  designed  simply  to  divert  reenf orce- 
ments  from  his  army  and  that  we  were  playing  into  Jackson's 
hands. 

General  Panic  was  at  the  head  of  the  military  advisers  of 
the  President ;  who  can  number  the  lives,  who  can  estimate 
the  money  the  rule  of  that  commander  ultimately  cost  the 
country? 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  read  the  account  of 
the  Valley  campaign  as  given  in  the  instalment  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Century."  The  writer 
intimates  that  those  who  hold  the  opinion  I  have  expressed 
are  **  partisans  of  General  McClellan."  I  for  one  decline 
to  be  so  classed.     I  am  not  a  partisan  or  even  an  admirer  of 
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McClellan.  I  believe,  had  he  been  the  military  genins  his 
supporters  represent  him,  that  he  would  have  taken  Bichmond 
without  McDowell's  assistance.  Being  what  he  was,  all  the 
more  reason  for  giving  him  a  force  so  strong  that  he  could  not 
help  taking  it.  At  all  events,  to  do  just  what  your  enemy 
desires  you  to  do  is  not  an  accepted  maxim  in  war. 

While  this  enterprise  of  Jackson's,  as  a  strategic  operation, 
had  such  vast,  and  for  the  cause  he  served  such  valuable, 
results,  considered  simply  as  a  feat  of  arms  it  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  merit  the  encomiums  lavished  on  it  by  his  admirers. 

The  withdrawal  of  Shields'  division  from  the  Valley  left 
General  Banks  with  less  than  5000  effective  men.  The  posi- 
tion he  held  at  Strasburg  was  absolutely  indefensible  against 
a  superior  force  at  its  rear  liable  to  be  turned  on  either  flank. 

Jackson  had  with  him  at  least  20,000  men  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cavalry.  Under  such  circumstances  and  with  such 
a  force,  to  have  surrounded  that  of  Banks  and  compelled  him 
to  surrender  would  not  have  been  very  much  to  boast  of.  To 
allow  them  to  escape,  as  they  actually  did,  without  a  very 
serious  loss  in  men  or  material,  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rather 
discreditable  than  glorious.  • 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Jackson  did  not  advance  on 
Banks'  position,  which  had  been  made  tolerably  strong  against 
a  direct  attack,  by  way  of  the  Valley  turnpike.  He  left  that 
road  at  Newmarket  and,  crossing  the  Massanutten  into  the 
Luray  Valley,  first  made  his  presence  known  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing assault  on  two  of  Banks'  regiments  stationed  at  Front 
Royal.  These  were  cut  to  pieces  or  captured  after  a  short  but 
most  gallant  resistance.  From  Front  Royal  Jackson  had  but 
ten  miles  to  march  to  reach  the  road  by  which  alone  the  Stras- 
burg garrison  could  retreat  as  an  organized  body,  to  say 
nothing  of  saving  their  large  supply-train. 

Jackson  oould  have  started  a  column  in  that  direction  about 
the  time  that  the  news  of  the  disasters  at  Front  Royal  reached 
General  Banks.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  his 
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failure  to  occupy  a  strong  position  south  of  Winchester  in 
season  to  prevent  Banks'  command  from  reaching  that  place ; 
in  other  words,  forcing  them  to  surrender.  That  Jackson 
failed  to  accomplish  this,  or  anything  like  it,  justifies,  I  think, 
the  term  I  have  applied  to  this  part  of  his  operations  in  the 
Valley.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  false  position  in  which 
Banks  was  placed  was  due  to  direct  and  repeated  orders  from 
Washington,  where  his  representations  regarding  it  were 
treated  with  contempt. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  merit  of  Jackson's  bold  concep- 
tion. To  form  and  execute  such  was  the  prominent  character- 
istic of  his  military  genius.  Yet  I  venture  the  opinion  that  in 
formulating  plans  that  were  bold  even  to  rashness,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  military  capacity  of  his  opponent  was  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  problem. 

In  Pope's  campaign  and  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
Jackson  placed  his  corps  in  a  situation  that  should  have  in- 
sured its  destruction.  Had  he  made  such  ventures  in  the  face 
of  Grant  or  Sheridan,  such  would  certainly  have  been  the 
result.  But  he  was  not  opposed  to  generals  of  their  calibre, 
and  he  knew  it. 

Jackson  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  commander,  but  had  he 
lived  to  the  close  of  the  war,  I  do  not  believe  that  his  military 
fame  would  have  been  as  brilliant  as  it  is  to-day.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  man,  no  change  of  fortune  would  have  the  power  to 
tarnish. 

I  trust  that  the  Recording  Angel  was  too  much  occupied 
to  make  a  note  of  the  language  used  in  Shields'  division  when 
we  learned,  with  mingled  feelings  of  rage  and  incredulity,  that 
we  were  to  return  to  the  Valley  by  forced  marches.  About 
noon  on  Monday,  we  turned  our  steps  again  towards  the 
Shenandoah,  proceeding  via  Manassas  Junction. 

The  nearer  we  approached  Washington,  the  more  alarming 
were  the  reports.  Jackson,  with  twenty,  thirty,  forty  thousand 
men,  was  marching  straighten  that  devoted  city.  We  reached 
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the  Junction  about  noon  on  Tuesday,  where  we  found  the 
gallant  band  that  under  General  Geary  had  retreated  in 
hot  haste  from  Thoroughfare  Gap.  According  to  their  own 
account  they  had  narrowly  escaped  being  gobbled  up  bodily, 
whereas  there  had  not  been  a  Confederate  soldier  within 
twenty  miles  of  them. 

We  took  the  road  to  Thoroughfare  and  pushed  rapidly  on. 
Soon  we  met  squads  and  scattered  men  coming  along,  a  lot  of 
Geary's  pickets  whom  in  the  hasty  departure  they  had  forgot- 
ten to  call  in,  but  who,  after  vainly  waiting  some  twenty-four 
hours  for  their  relief,  relieved  themselves.  On  reaching  the 
scene  of  Geary's  *'*'  last  stand,"  we  found  fresh  evidence  of  a 
cowardly  and  disgraceful  panic,  in  the  shape  of  commissary 
and  quartermaster  property  burnt  or  abandoned,  personal  bag- 
gage of  officers  left  in  tents  still  standing ;  it  was  disgusting. 

The  advance  of  our  division  occupied  Front  Royal  early 
on  Friday,  May  29.  The  1st  Vermont  Cavalry  made  a  gallant 
charge  on  a  regiment  of  Jackson's  infantry  who  were  holding 
the  town,  taking  many  prisoners,  but  with  heavy  loss  to  them- 
selves. Instead  of  pressing  right  on  to  join  hands  with  Fremont, 
who  was  approaching  Strasburg  by  the  Franklin  Road,  the 
division  halted  at  Front  Royal. 

This  unfortunate  delay  was  largely  due  to  a  rumor,  that 
pressed  heavily  on  Shields'  mind,  that  Longstreet  was  advanc- 
ing by  the  Luray  Valley  with  a  large  force.  In  fact,  had  all 
the  rumors  of  advances  been  true,  Lee  would  hardly  have  had 
a  corporal's  guard  left  with  which  to  hold  Richmond.  The 
batteries  were  posted  and  the  infantry  disposed  to  cover  the 
approaches  from  that  direction. 

At  that  time  Jackson  was  supposed  to  be  still  near  the  Po- 
tomac River  threatening  to  cross  into  Maryland.  It  was  fair 
to  presume  that  he  would  remain  there  to  keep  up  the  panic 
at  Washington,  and  prevent  a  resumption  of  McDowell's  move- 
ment on  Richmond  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  with  safety.  But 
the  fallacy  in  the  plan  of  the  War  Department  strategists 
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lay  In  tbe  assumption  that  Jackson  would  sit  quiet  while 
superior  forces  were  collecting  in  his  rear.  Still,  it  was  on 
the  cards  that  Jackson's  audacity  and  his  contempt  for  the 
ability  of  his  opponents  might  lead  him  to  delay  his  retreat  so 
long  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  him. 

General  McDowell  arrived  on  the  following  day  with  one 
of  his  divisions.  He  had  been  delayed  by  the  bad  condition  of 
the  roads  and  because  his  troops  were  as  yet  unused  to  hard 
marching.  When  McDowell,  who  took  no  stock  in  the  Long- 
street  scare,  learned  the  state  of  affairs,  he  directed  Shields 
to  start  his  division  at  once  on  the  direct  road  to  Strasburg 
to  intercept  Jackson's  column,  now  rapidly  falling  back  on 
the  Valley  turnpike.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
Shields  got  ready  to  move,  and  then,  owing  to  some  blunder 
never  clearly  explained,  he  took  the  road  to  Winchester.  By 
the  time  this  mistake  was  discovered  and  the  division  trans- 
ferred to  the  Strasburg  Road,  night  had  fallen.  During  the 
evening  Bayard's  cavalry,  that  had  been  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  retiimed  and  reported  that  the  rear  of  Jackson's 
column  had  passed  Strasburg.  Further  operations,  therefore, 
by  McDowell's  command,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  pursuit. 

When  Shields  returned  to  Front  Royal  after  this  fiasco, 
McDowell,  now  thoroughly  disgusted,  determined  to  march 
his  corps  back  to  Fredericksburg  and  resume  the  movement 
on  Richmond.  It  was  thought  possible  that  Fremont  might 
press  close  enough  on  Jackson's  rear  to  force  him  to  halt.  In 
that  case,  by  crossing  over  through  the  Massanutten  Gap,  he 
might  yet  be  intercepted  at  Newmarket.  The  conduct  of  this 
or  any  future  operations  against  Jackson  was  left  to  Gen- 
eral Shields,  who  was  cautioned  by  McDowell  always  to  keep 
his  brigades  within  supporting  distance. 

The  movement  began  on  the  following  morning.  When  we 
reached  the  Shenandoah  that  river,  swollen  by  the  continuous 
rains,  was  found  a  rushing  torrent  level  with  its  banks.  Jack- 
son had  taken  care  to  burn  all  the  bridges  within  twenty 
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miles ;  we  had  no  pontoons  and  perforce  came  to  a  halt.  His 
scouts  were,  doabtless,  snugly  ensconced  on  the  opposite  side 
observing  our  discomfiture  and  giving  Jackson  the  assurance 
that  for  the  present  he  had  to  deal  only  with  Fremont 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jackson  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  mountain  department  when  Shields'  division  left  for  Fred- 
ericksburg. His  main  object  was  to  cripple  Fremont  and 
prevent  his  interference  with  the  contemplated  operations  in 
the  Valley.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  whole  plan  was  to  pre- 
vent reenf orcements  to  the  army  in  front  of  Richmond.  There 
was  but  one  real  battle  in  the  mountain  department  Jackson 
attacked  a  force  comprising  the  brigades  of  Milroy  and 
Schenck  near  the  village  of  McDowell.  The  losses  on  either 
side  were  about  the  same,  but  Fremont  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat from  FrankUn,  where  he  was  in  a  position  to  menace  the 
flank  of  the  enemy  operating  against  Strasburg.  His  force 
was  neutralized  for  the  time  being.  Jackson  thereupon  re- 
turned to  the  Valley  and  began  his  movement  against  Banks. 

The  Washington  plan  for  bagging  Jackson  of  course  in- 
volved the  cooperation  of  Fremont,  who  was  adjured  to  act 
promptly  and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  the  Valley  turnpike 
in  Jackson's  rear.  Although  Fremont's  movements  were  not 
especially  prompt,  he  did  manage  to  reach  Strasburg  in  season 
to  intercept  the  enemy's  column.  But  instead  of  barring  or 
attempting  to  bar  the  road,  he  took  position  on  the  heights 
near  that  town  and  waited  for  Jackson  to  attack  him  there. 
A  demonstration  held  him  where  he  was  until  Jackson  got 
past  with  his  train.  Then  with  Fremont,  as  with  Shields,  it 
became  what  sailors  call  a  stem  chase,  except  that  the  former 
had  no  unfavorable  river  to  cross  and  had  it  in  his  power 
to  force  his  opponent  to  a  stand,  as  he  finally  did  at  Cross 
Keys. 

To  return  to  our  position  at  White  House  Bridge.  After 
we  had  spent  a  day  gazing  at  the  river,  the  battery  was 
ordered  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Luray ;  for  what  object,  unless 
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to  exercise  the  horses,  I  was  never  able  to  discover.  The  road 
was  in  a  horrible  condition  —  at  intervals  were  lakes  of  liquid 
mud  that  would  engulf  a  mule  bodily,  leaving  nothing  but 
his  ears  in  sight.  We  were  suffering  for  forage ;  during  our 
absence  Jackson's  cavalry  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  grain 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  our  foraging  parties  re- 
turned empty-handed. 

We  reached  the  designated  spot  about  two  p.  m  •  and  at  six 
received  an  order  to  report  at  White  House  Bridge  again  by 
daylight.  This  was  a  good  deal  easier  said  than  done,  but 
after  one  of  the  hardest  pulls  we  ever  had  we  managed  to 
reach  the  river  about  five  A.  M.  In  several  places  we  were 
obliged  to  cut  roads  through  the  woods,  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  yards  in  length,  to  get  round  the  before-men- 
tioned mud  lakes.  We  found  that  Carroll's  brigade,  with 
Robinson's  battery  of  our  regiment,  had  gone  up  the  river  the 
day  before.  After  halting  a  couple  of  hours  we  marched  in 
the  same  direction  with  Tyler's  brigade  and  Clark's  regular 
battery.  General  Shields  remained  at  White  House  with  con- 
siderably more  than  half  his  divison. 

On  this  march  we  met  with  an  unusual  accident.  The 
contents  of  a  limber-chest,  containing  fifty  cartridges  and  the 
same  number  of  shot  and  shell,  exploded,  scattering  the  latter 
in  every  direction.  Fortunately  no  one  was  riding  on  the 
limber,  but  the  wheel  driver  and  horses  came  in  for  a  pretty 
severe  scorching. 

By  this  time  the  forage  question  had  become  serious ;  for 
four  days  the  horses,  though  worked  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  had  not  been  fed  except  by  the  little  grazing  we  had 
been  able  to  give  them  at  night,  and  were  fast  playing  out. 
In  order  to  keep  the  concern  moving,  I  had  to  send  parties  one 
or  two  miles  out  on  the  flank  with  orders  to  seize  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  sharpest  of  sharp  lookouts  for  available 
corn-cribs.    None  such  were  discovered  until  nearly  noon  on 
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the  second  day,  when  a  crib  containing  about  a  hundred 
bushels  was  seen  and  promptly  levied  on ;  but  not  a  moment 
too  soon;  for  we  had  hardly  got  a  guard  over  it  before  half  a 
dozen  quartermasters  were  howling  around  eager  for  a  share. 
Taking  all  we  had  means  to  transport,  we  again  went  on  a 
few  miles  farther ;  entering  a  piece  of  woods,  we  came  across 
a  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  Carroll's  brigade,  in  a  badly  de- 
moralized condition.  They  lined  the  road  as  we  passed,  call- 
ing out  to  our  men,  ^^  Don't  go  up  there ;  you'll  all  be  killed." 
It  happened  that  this  same  regiment  was  posted  to  cover  my 
flank  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  It  gave  way  at  the 
first  serious  pressure,  and  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  entire 
battery.  Beyond  the  wood  we  found  the  remainder  of  Car- 
roll's command,  and  learned  that  they  had  encountered  a  por- 
tion of  Jackson's  forces  at  the  bridge  and  village  of  Port 
Bepublic. 

Robinson's  battery,  pushed  forward  without  proper  support, 
had  been  roughly  handled,  having  lost  two  guns,  several  killed 
and  wounded,  and  his  brother,  an  officer  in  the  battery,  and  a 
number  of  men  made  prisoners.  The  brigade  had  then  fallen 
back  some  three  miles  to  the  place  where  we  found  them. 

It  was  afterward  much  debated  whether  General  Carroll's 
orders  were  to  bum  or  hold  the  bridge  at  Port  Bepublic.  So 
accurate  a  writer  as  the  Count  de  Paris  asserts  the  latter.  I 
know,  for  I  have  seen  them,  that  Carroll's  instructions  con- 
tained no  reference  to  the  bridge  one  way  or  the  other.  What 
be  should  have  done  about  it  of  his  own  volition  is  another  mat- 
ter. Shortly  before  the  action  began,  General  Carroll  showed 
me  a  dispatch  he  had  just  received  from  General  Shields,  to 
the  effect  that  on  its  receipt  Carroll  should  advance  and  take 
a  strong  position  near  Conrad's  Store,  a  hamlet  some  twelve 
miles  in  our  rear.  When  this  order  was  written,  Shields  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Carroll's  brigade  was  already  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  point  indicated.  Carroll  asked  me  ^'what  in  the 
devil  the  old  man  meant  by  that."   I  replied  that  I  thought 
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the  old  man  intended  to  hedge ;  in  other  words,  to  have  some- 
thing to  show,  if  his  dislocation  of  the  division  got  him  into 
tronble.  If  Shields  had  the  courage  of  a  lion,  he  had  also 
a  good  share  of  the  cunning  usually  attributed  to  a  smaller 
animal. 

Daring  the  afternoon,  a  council  was  held  to  determine  what 
operations,  if  any,  should  be  undertaken.  The  situation  was 
this :  Fremont  and  Jackson  were  fighting  somewhere  across 
the  river,  as  we  knew  by  the  firing  that  was  distinctly  audible ; 
just  where,  and  with  what  success,  we  did  not  know,  though  the 
sound,  seeming  to  recede  as  the  day  wore  on,  indicated  that 
Jackson  was  more  than  holding  his  own. 

A  road  from  Cross  Keys  crosses  the  river  at  Port  Republic, 
leading  thence  through  Brown's  Gap  to  Gordonsville.  It  was 
thought  that  Jackson  would  prefer  to  continue  his  retreat  by 
this  road,  in  which  case  he  must  be  able  to  control  the  bridge 
at  Port  Republic.  While  still  holding  Fremont  in  check  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cross  Keys,  he  had  detached  a  considerable 
force  of  infantiy,  with  several  batteries,  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  purposed  to  mass  our  artillery  within  range  of  the 
bridge,  and  attempt  to  batter  it  down.  This  scheme  was 
rejected  by  General  Tyler,  now  the  ranking  officer  present,  as 
impracticable.  The  result  was  that  we  simply  remained  where 
we  were,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Instead  of  doing  that, 
we  should  have  retreated  under  cover  of  the  darkness  to 
Conrad's  Store  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the 
division. 

To  attempt  to  fight  a  battle  where  we  stood  was  worse 
than  useless.  The  force  under  Tyler's  command  was  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  number  controlled  by  Jackson,  unless 
indeed  he  should  be  so  pressed  by  Fremont  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  as  to  prevent  his  sending  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army  in  our  direction.  We  had  no  communication  with 
Fremont,  and  no  accurate  knowledge  of  his  situation. 

Jackson's  plan  for  the  next  day  was  to  leave  a  brigade  to 
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amuse  Fremont,  for  whose  enterprise  and  military  talents 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  profound  and  not  ill-founded 
contempt ;  to  throw  the  remainder  of  his  troops  across  the 
river  and  polish  us  off  in  short  order ;  then  to  return  and  put 
a  quietus  on  Fremont.  The  stubborn  resistance  offered  by 
Tyler's  command  caused  Jackson  to  omit  the  last  part  of  his 
programme,  and  even  to  send  for  the  brigades  left  at  Cross 
Keys  before  the  first  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Beveill^  was  sounded  at  daybreak  and  the  battery  horses 
were  fed  and  harnessed.  Our  position  was  by  no  means  inde- 
fensible, had  we  been  strong  enough  to  occupy  it  properly,  or 
as  we  might  have  done  had  the  whole  division  been  present. 

The  road  to  Port  Republic  at  this  point  ran  along  the  base 
of  a  steep  and  densely  wooded  range,  crossing  a  wide  and 
much  lower  ridge,  or  rather  swell,  that,  projecting  from  the 
main  hillside,  gradually  fell  off  into  a  gently  undulating 
wheat-field,  that  extended  to  the  Shenandoah  about  a  mile 
away  on  our  right.  After  crossing  this  swell,  the  road  de- 
scended rather  abruptly  and  was  intersected  by  a  brook  that 
issued  from  a  ravine  in  the  main  hillside,  and  rising  again 
beyond  it,  maintained  its  previous  direction  about  five  hun- 
dred yards,  then  turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  was  hidden 
by  the  woods  bordering  on  that  side. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  on  one  side  was  an  excavation 
made  for  burning  charcoal ;  on  the  farther  side  a  dense 
growth  extending  to  the  road  would  conceal  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  to  within  pistol-shot  of  the  coal-pit.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  was  a  large  brick  house  with  numerous  out- 
buildings, forming  a  strong  point  of  vantage  if  occupied  by 
our  opponents.  Still  farther  to  the  right,  near  the  river,  was 
a  detached  grove  covering  to  some  extent  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  in  that  direction.  The  artillery  was  placed  on  the 
low  ridge  near  where  it  began  to  descend  to  the  brook  — 
Clark's  battery  in  the  coal-pit,  and  a  12-pounder  howitzer  of 
Robinson's  in  the  space  between  the  coal-pit  and  the  road ; 
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my  left  piece  in  the  road  itself,  and  the  others  extended  in 
the  field  on  the  right.  The  infantry  were  concealed  in  the 
woods  along  the  main  ridge  to  the  rear.  Three  thousand 
bayonets  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number  we  put 
into  line  of  battle  and  there  were  absolutely  no  reserves. 

By  six  o'clock  two  batteries  and  some  of  Jackson's  infantry 
had  arrived  from  Port  Republic  and  driven  in  our  pickets. 
An  artillery  duel  ensued,  greatly  to  our  advantage,  for  al- 
though our  guns  were  on  higher  ground,  most  of  the  enemy's 
ahot  passed  over  us,  while  our  shells  exploded  among  them 
with  deadly  effect. 

Meanwhile,  Jackson's  infantiy  were  rapidly  arriving,  mass- 
ing as  they  did  so  under  cover  of  the  wood  on  the  right  as  if 
intending  to  attack  from  that  direction.  To  meet  this,  our 
infiintry  were  withdrawn  from  the  ridge  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  in  the  wheat-field,  the  right  extending  nearly  to  the 
river ;  with  them  went  three  of  Clark's  and  two  of  my  pieces, 
leaving  the  guns  on  the  left  practically  without  support. 

Only  the  66th  Ohio  remained  in  that  part  of  the  field,  about 
fifty  yards  in  our  rear,  and  a  few  less  than  100  men  deployed 
as  skirmishers  in  the  woods  on  the  left.  So  the  line  of  battle, 
so  far  as  we  had  one,  was  formed  in  two  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected parts  —  on  the  right  the  infantry  and  five  guns ;  then 
a  vacant  space ;  the  remaining  guns  were  on  the  extreme  left 
and  really  held  the  key  of  the  position. 

Jackson  soon  recognized  this  fact,  and  jjbough  pressed  on 
his  left  by  the  steady  and  bold  advance  of  our  infantry  while 
as  yet  the  bulk  of  his  troops  had  not  reached  the  field,  ordered 
a  portion  of  Dick  Taylor's  brigade,  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  as 
they  liked  to  call  themselves,  to  take  these  guns  at  all  hazards. 
Meanwhile  the  guns  in  question,  disregarding  the  enemy's 
batteries,  kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  his  infantry,  which  were 
constantly  increasing  in  number,  but  so  far  as  we  could  see 
&iled  to  display  their  customary  vigor. 

Soon  we  observed  and  shelled  a  column  of  infantry  march- 
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ing  towards  our  left  that,  crossing  the  road,  disappeared 
behind  jkhe  trees.  This  was  Taylor's  brigade  moving  to  the 
attack.  In  a  short  time,  from  the  woods  in  front  of  our  left 
was  poured  a  tremendous  volley  of  musketry  at  close  range. 
In  return  we  gave  them  canister  in  allopathic  doses,  and 
repulsed  the  attack  without  the  aid  of  a  musket. 

Contrary  to  my  wishes  one  of  my  pieces  was  then  sent  to 
the  right  near  the  brick  house  to  shell  out  a  party  of  sharp- 
shooters who  had  occupied  the  outbuildings  and  were  seriously 
annoying  our  infantry.  It  did  not  stay  there  long,  for,  turn- 
ing their  attention  that  way,  the  riflemen  made  it  so  hot  for 
the  gunners  that  the  officer  in  charge  found  it  best  to  with- 
draw while  he  was  still  able  to  do  so.  In  fact,  to  shell  good 
troops  out  of  good  cover  is  about  as  futile  a  task  as  can  be 
undertaken  by  artillery. 

The  situation  of  our  left  flank  was  awkward  in  the  extreme, 
particularly  in  regard  to  Clark's  guns,  jammed  into  the  coal- 
pit so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  extricate  them  if  the  left 
was  turned  by  the  enemy's  infantry  and  our  line  taken  in 
reverse. 

I  advised  Captain  Clark  to  move  out  into  open  ground  while 
he  had  the  chance,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so  without  the 
sanction  of  General  Tyler,  who  was  on  the  opposite  flank  and 
out  of  immediate  reach.  The  regiment  then  posted  in  our  rear 
should  have  been  put  in  the  woods  on  Clark's  left,  where  they 
might  have  been  of  some  use.  As  it  was,  in  an  emergency 
where  seconds  counted,  they  were  practically  out  of  the  game. 
There  was  even  reason  to  suppose  that  though  the  first  attack 
had  been  repulsed,  another  would  soon  be  made  in  stronger 
force. 

In  fact,  Taylor's  troops,  in  passing  through  the  woods,  bore 
too  far  to  their  left,  coming  out  in  front  instead  of  on  the 
flank  of  the  battery  as  intended.  They  had  fallen  back  to 
rectify  their  direction  and  wait  for  reenforcements. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  on  the  right  seemed  to  be  gaining 
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ground,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  and  a  vociferous  cheering, 
though  the  prostrate  forms  behind  them  and  the  stream  of 
wounded  hobbling  to  the  rear  showed  they  were  suffering 
some  loss.  In  anticipation  of  another  charge,  I  had  our 
remaining  supply  of  canister  placed  on  the  ground  near  the 
muzzles  of  the  pieces  ready  for  instant  use,  and  searched  the 
woods  in  our  front  with  shrapnel. 

My  attention  had  been  called  to  a  fresh  battery  the  enemy 
were  establishing  at  some  distance  to  our  right,  and  I  was 
watching  it  through  a  glass  when  from  the  woods  on  our  left 
rushed  forth  the  Tigers,  taking  the  line  in  reverse  and  swarm- 
ing among  Clark's  guns.  His  cannoneers  made  a  stout  but 
short  resbtance,  as  pistols  and  sponge  staffs  do  not  count  for 
much  against  muskets  and  bayonets.  His  guns  were  taken,  so 
was  the  howitzer,  and  if  ours  were  to  be  saved  they  must 
instantly  be  withdrawn.  The  right  piece  was  limbered  to  the 
rear  and  started.  As  the  team  of  the  next  came  up,  two  of 
the  drivers  fell,  badly  wounded,  from  their  saddles.  The 
remaining  driver  could  not  control  the  frightened  animals, 
they  broke  away  and  dashed  off  with  the  limber,  and  the 
piece  was  abandoned.  The  gun  in  the  road  was  in  imminent 
periL  Hastening  thither,  I  told  the  chief  of  that  piece,  a 
splendid  soldier,  to  get  up  his  team  and  limber  to  the  rear. 
Cool  as  if  on  parade,  the  sergeant  turned  to  obey  when  he 
feU  almost  at  my  feet,  shot  through  the  heart,  and  died  with- 
out uttering  a  sound.  I  ran  myself  to  get  the  team  up.  It 
was  under  cover  and  the  drivers  were  loth  to  leave  it.  By 
that  time  a  force  had  broken  out  of  the  woods  in  our  front, 
and  yelling  like  demons  came  pouring  up  the  road,  straight 
for  our  remaining  gun.  No.  1,  the  loader,  stood  firmly  at  his 
post,  but  No.  2,  who  inserts  the  charge,  went  down  just  as  he 
had  put  a  cartridge  in  the  gun.  No.  1  picked  up  two  of  our 
big  canisters  and  rammed  them  down.  The  man  whose  duty 
it  was  to  fire  actually  got  the  primer  in  the  vent  when  his 
heart  failed  him  and  he  dropped  the  lanyard  and  ran.  The 
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gunner,  who  stood  by  the  trail  ready  to  help  limber,  seized  it 
and  fired.  This  opened  a  lane  and  checked  the  onset  of  that 
particular  lot  of  Tigers  for  an  instant,  in  which  we  limbered 
up  the  piece,  the  cannoneers  jumped  on,  and  the  drivers  lost 
no  time  in  getting  away  with  it  to  the  rear.  The  gun  saved, 
I  felt  rather  at  a  loss  what  course  to  adopt.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  lie  down  and  surrender,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  very 
poor  prospect  of  reaching  cover  with  a  whole  skin.  But  hav- 
ing a  wholesome  dread  of  Southern  hospitality  as  dispensed 
at  that  period,  I  concluded  to  take  the  chances  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  slip  out  between  the  bullets. 

When  General  Tyler  saw  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  his 
left  he  at  once  hurried  his  infantry  in  that  direction  to  regain 
the  road  that  was  our  only  line  of  retreat,  and  if  possible 
retake  the  lost  artillery. 

I  endeavored  to  rally  the  dispersed  cannoneers  and  get  up 
teams  to  haul  off  the  guns,  if  they  came  again  into  our  pre- 
sence. This  took  time,  and  when  it  was  accomplished  our  in- 
fantry had  given  way  before  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy 
and  fallen  back  in  final  retreat.  After  collecting  our  remain- 
ing pieces,  all  we  could  do  was  to  secure  the  gun  captured 
by  the  infantry  on  the  left,  that  had  been  taken  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  rear  and  abandoned.  Without  confusion,  our 
retreating  column  took  the  road  to  the  rear,  which  through 
the  woods  was  in  a  terrible  condition. 

The  only  sign  of  unmanly  panic  I  noticed  on  the  retreat 
was  shown  by  a  fellow  who  disgraced  the  uniform  of  a  cap- 
tain of  cavalry.  He  rode  by  us  digging  the  spurs  into  his 
horse,  and  shouting.  The  enemy  are  upon  us  I  escaping,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  a  bullet  sent  after  him  by  an  indignant  officer. 

Near  Conrad's  Store  we  found  General  Shields  with  the  first 
and  second  brigades  of  his  division.  Here  we  halted  till  night- 
fall, when,  tired  and  sulky,  we  continued  the  retreat  to  White 
House  Bridge  and  on  the  following  day  to  Luray,  where  the 
division  went  into  camp.   Our  loss  had  been  heavy  in  killed. 
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wounded,  and  missing.  In  my  battery,  for  example,  we  lost 
nearly  one  third  of  the  men  actually  under  close  fire. 

As  for  Jackson,  relinquishing  his  intention  of  turning 
again  on  Fremont,  he  hastily  recalled  the  force  he  had  left  at 
Cross  Keys,  collected  his  trophies,  burned  the  bridge,  and 
marched  off  through  Brown's  Gap  and  into  the  valley  beyond. 
He  had  by  no  means  gained  a  bloodless  victory.  General  Taylor 
says,  alluding  to  the  ground  in  front  of  our  left,  *^  I  never 
saw  so  many  dead  and  wounded  lie  in  the  same  limited  space." 
I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  Confederate  officers  who 
were  at  this  battle,  and  all  insisted  that  Shields'  whole  divi- 
sion was  present.  It  is  so  asserted  even  in  one  of  the  Century 
War  Articles.  Jackson's  next  appearance  was  in  the  opera- 
tions that  practically  decided  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula. 
Fremont  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg;  Shields 
resigned  soon  after  when  his  appointment  as  Major-General 
was  refused  confirmation,  and  the  division  was  broken  up. 

Thus  ended  this  abortive  campaign.  Our  failure  was  due 
to  the  military  skill  and  boundless  audacity  of  the  Confed- 
erate leader,  as  opposed  to  what  Count  de  Paris  calls  '^  the 
presumptuous  incapacity  of  those  who  directed  the  operations 
against  Jackson  from  Washington,"  to  the  blundering  of 
Shields  and  the  sluggishness  of  Fremont. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  operation  is  found  in  the 
valor  of  the  troops  who  did  the  actual  fighting.  There  was, 
probably,  not  a  man  who  stood  in  our  thin  battle-line  at  Port 
Republic  who  did  not  know  that  our  defeat  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  There  was  a  grim  determination  to  make  that 
time  as  long  as  possible. 

Many  a  good  man  and  true  laid  down  his  life  in  that 
useless  and  purposeless  conflict,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
hardly  known,  save  to  those  who  have  made  the  details  of  our 
Civil  War  a  study ;  a  war  that  furnishes  as  long  a  list  of  bat- 
tles that  ought  not  to  have  been  fought,  of  noble  lives  use- 
lessly sacrificed,  as  perhaps  any  other  recorded  in  history. 
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THE  VALLEY  CAMPAIGN  OF  1864 

A  MILITARY  STUDY 

The  true  objective  of  an  army  is  the  enemy's  forces  in  the 
field.  Prefacing  his  campaign  of  1864  by  a  statement  of  this 
principle,  General  Grant  directed  his  Eastern  operations 
against  Lee's  army  rather  than  against  Richmond.  At  the 
same  time  several  auxiliary  movements  were  ordered,  with 
a  view  of  seizing  important  points,  and  destroying  the  lines  of 
communication  upon  which  the  Southern  army  depended  for 
supplies  and  reenforcements. 

The  combined  movements  began  early  in  May,  when  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Rapidan.  By  the  middle  of 
June,  and  after  a  hard-fought  campaign,  Lee  was  pushed  back 
upon  the  defences  of  Richmond. 

With  the  exception  of  the  victory  at  Cloyd's  Mountain  and 
the  burning  of  the  New  River  Bridge  by  the  forces  under 
Crook,  the  auxiliary  operations  designed  to  aid  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  had  proved  failures.  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Sigel  had  been  badly  beaten  at  Newmarket,  and  relieved 
of  his  command.  Butler  failed  to  hold  Petersburg,  and  at 
Bermuda  Hundred  was  powerless  for  offensive  action. 

Hunter  was  assigned  to  Sigel's  command,  and  won  a  victory 
at  Piedmont.  Having  united  with  Crook  at  Staunton,  he  was 
advancing,  about  the  middle  of  June,  upon  Lynchburg.  This 
was  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Southern  army, 
and  to  save  it,  and  the  canal  and  railways  in  his  rear,  Lee 
detached  his  Second  Corps,  under  General  Jubal  A.  Early, 
to  relieve  the  threatened  city. 
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On  the  13th  of  June,  1864,  Early  left  Cold  Harbor  on 
what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant  cam- 
paigns of  the  war.  He  reached  Lynchburg  in  time  to  save  the 
city,  and  drove  Hunter  into  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 
There  Early  left  him  to  make  his  way  to  the  Ohio  River. 
The  rich  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  lay  open  before  the  Con- 
federate commander,  and  with  Lee's  sanction,  he  swung  his 
force  down  to  the  Potomac,  which  was  reached  on  the  4th  of 
July.  From  this  position  he  threatened  Pittsburg,  Cumber- 
land, Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  creating  great 
alarm  in  all  of  these  cities,  and  consternation  throughout  the 
entire  North. 

Sigel,  in  command  of  the  reserve  forces  of  the  Department 
of  West  Virginia,  had  withdrawn  to  Maryland  Heights,  where 
he  was  safe  from  capture.  Wallace,  at  Baltimore,  got  together 
such  troops  as  he  could,  and  with  good  judgment  in  his  choice 
of  position,  placed  them  at  Monocacy  Bridge,  covering  the 
roads  both  to  Baltimore  and  to  Washington.  Here  he  was 
struck  by  Early  on  the  9th,  and  after  a  gallant  but  unequal 
fight  was  driven  back  upon  Baltimore,  having  succeeded  in 
delaying  for  a  few  hours  the  advance  of  the  invading  army. 

Early  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  11th  he  halted  before  the 
defences  of  Washington.  As  his  exhausted  troops  were  form- 
ing in  front  of  the  National  Capital,  the  6th,  and  a  portion 
of  the  19th  Corps,  were  entering  the  city  from  the  opposite 
side.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  he  withdrew  his  forces,  re- 
orossed  the  Potomac  at  White's  Ford,  and  returned  to  the 
Valley  by  way  of  Snicker's  Gap. 

To  have  entered  the  Capital,  Early  must  have  sacrificed 
his  army  without  materially  aiding  his  cause,  and  he  displayed 
sound  judgment  in  withdrawing  his  troops  when  he  did.  He 
had,  in  fact,  fully  accomplished  his  mission  under  Lee's 
instructions,  which  were  merely  to  threaten  Washington,  and 
by  this  means  to  cause  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Grant's 
army,  and  so  relieve  the  pressure  upon  Bichmond. 
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Lee's  hopes  were  at  least  partially  realized,  for  the  6tli  and 
19th  Corps  were  both  diverted  from  their  intended  use  at 
Richmond,  and  sent  to  the  defence  of  Washington. 

Wright  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  available 
to  operate  against  Early,  with  orders  to  get  outside  of  the 
trenches  with  all  the  force  he  could  raise,  and  push  the  en- 
emy to  the  last  moment.  The  19th  Corps  was  directed  to  re- 
port to  him,  and  instructions  were  given  to  form  a  junction 
with  Hunter.  The  latter,  by  this  time,  had  reached  Harper's 
Ferry,  it  having  been  more  than  three  weeks  since  he  had 
started  on  his  eccentric  retreat  to  the  Ohio. 

Crook  was  placed  in  command  of  the  West  Virginia  troops 
in  the  field,  and  on  the  16th  he  joined  Wright.  But  Early 
had  just  slipped  between  them,  and  had  escaped  with  all  of 
his  immense  booty,  except  a  small  wagon-train,  which  was 
captured  by  some  of  Crook's  cavalry,  under  Tibbets. 

After  a  slight  action  at  Snicker's  Ferry,  Early  moved  to- 
ward Strasburg,  where  his  retreat  ended  on  the  22d,  for  on  the 
20th  the  6th  Corps  had  started  back  for  Washington,  while 
Crook  took  a  position  at  Kernstown. 

On  learning  of  this  division  of  the  Union  forces.  Early  made 
a  quicK  return,  and  on  the  24th  he  struck  Crook,  and  drove 
him  to  Bunker  Hill.  Crook,  fortunate  in  saving  his  artillery 
and  trains,  withdrew  across  the  Potomac,  taking  post,  by 
Hunter's  direction,  at  Sharpsburg,  to  hold  the  South  Moun- 
tain gaps.  Averell,  with  the  cavalry,  took  a  position  at 
Hagerstown.  Again  Early  held  undisputed  possession  of  the 
VaUey.  He  cut  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  burned 
bridges,  and  sent  his  cavalry  across  the  Potomac  to  collect 
supplies  of  horses,  grain,  provisions,  and  money ;  he  levied 
contributions  on  towns  able  to  pay  a  ransom,  burning  Cham- 
bersburg  because  it  did  not  raise  the  amount  required. 

The  news  of  Early's  second  invasion  of  Maryland  reaching 
Washington,  the  Union  forces  were  hurriedly  marched  and 
countermarched  under  Halleck's  orders,  until  the  6th  Corps 
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and  Crook's  command  were  finally  reunited  on  the  29th  of 
July. 

Grant  now  determined  to  bring  an  overwhelming  force 
against  Early  to  crush  him,  and  relieve  the  Richmond  cam- 
paign of  a  constant  hindrance.  The  troops  operating  against 
him  were  consolidated  into  a  single  command  —  the  Middle 
Military  Division  —  under  Major  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

The  newly  organized  command  numbered  about  26,000  men 
'^  present  for  duty  "  in  the  field,  with  prospect  of  considerable 
reenforcement  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Early's  force 
at  this  time  was  less  than  one  half  of  Sheridan's. 

Grant  himself  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  new  division, 
ordered  a  concentration  of  the  troops  at  Halltown,  and  issued 
the  general  instruction  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  effect 
of  his  disposition  was  at  once  visible.  On  the  4th  of  August 
Early  had  advanced  his  infantry  into  Maryland,  but  notic- 
ing the  concentration  at  Halltown,  he  hastily  withdrew  to 
Martinsburg,  and  thence  to  a  position  covering  Winchester, 
and  the  Millwood  and  Front  Royal  roads. 

On  the  10th  Sheridan  moved  out  from  Halltown,  and  on 
the  next  day  occupied  the  line  of  the  Opequon  Creek.  Early 
retreated  toward  Strasburg,  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies 
coming  in  contact  during  the  day  without  important  result. 
On  the  12th  he  took  up  the  strong  position  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
there  to  await  reenforcements.  Sheridan  followed  the  next 
day  as  far  as  Strasburg. 

Rumors  of  Early's  expected  reenforcement  had  reached 
Sheridan,  and  on  the  14th  he  received  a  telegram  from  Grant, 
written  two  days  before,  stating  that  it  had  just  left  Richmond 
for  the  Valley.  Accordingly,  on  the  nights  of  the  15th  and 
16th  he  retreated ;  marching  all  night,  he  reached  Winchester 
in  the  morning,  ^Hhe  whole  operation  being  conducted  so 
secretly  in  the  darkness  as  not  to  be  discovered." 

Early  quickly  followed,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
he  struck  the  Federal  rear  guard,  inflicting  a  loss  of  more 
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than  350,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  retreating 
army  passed  through  Winchester,  and  again  occupied  the  line 
of  the  Opequon. 

About  [this  time  Sheridan  was  joined  by  Wilson's  and 
Averell's  cavalry,  and  Grrover's  division  of  the  19th  Corps, 
while  Early's  command  was  increased  by  a  force  under  Ander- 
son, consisting  of  Kershaw's  division  of  infantry,  Cutshaw's 
battalion  of  artillery,  and  two  brigades  of  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry. 
The  opposing  forces  now  numbered  about  55,000  and  21,000 
rcBpectively. 

On  the  21st  of  August  Early  made  an  attack,  which  fell 
mainly  on  the  6th  Corps.  Anderson  was  so  retarded  by  the 
Union  cavalry  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  infantry  engagement, 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  decisive  results.  In  the  night, 
however,  Sheridan  retreated  to  the  strongly  intrenched  posi- 
tion at  Halltown. 

Early  spent  three  days  in  demonstrating  against  this  line, 
but  finding  it  too  strong  to  attack,  he  left  Anderson  in  front 
of  Sheridan,  and  went  with  the  rest  of  his  force  to  Williams- 
port  and  Shepherdstown  on  the  Potomac,  as  if  to  cross  into 
Maryland ;  this  he  states  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
fear  of  an  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  making 
the  move,  he  struck  Wilson's  and  Merritt's  cavalry  divisions, 
driving  them  back  upon  the  army  by  different  roads,  Custer 
barely  escaping  capture  by  hastily  crossing  the  Potomac. 

Sheridan  hoped  that  Early  would  go  into  Maryland,  but 
wrote  that  ^'  he  hardly  thought  they  would  attempt  to  go  to 
Washington,"  and  that  he  hoped  to  strike  the  enemy  when 
divided.  The  Confederate  leader  was  too  shrewd  to  cross  the 
river  with  so  strong  a  force  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  soon 
fell  back  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  Anderson. 
Some  days  later  Sheridan  reoccupied  the  Clifton-Berryville 
line  along  the  Opequon. 

The  seizure  of  the  Weldon  railway,  and  the  pressure  upon 
Lee's  army  at  Petersburg,  caused  him  to  request  the  return  of 
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Kershaw's  division.  On  the  3d  of  September,  therefore,  An- 
derson started  for  Richmond  vrith  this  division  and  Fitz  Lee's 
cavalry,  by  way  of  Berryville.  This  road  had  been  open  np  to 
this  time,  but  it  happened  that  the  move  was  made  on  the  very 
day  that  Sheridan  was  reoccupying  his  former  lines,  and 
Anderson  stumbled  upon  a  brigade  of  Crook's  command,  as  the 
latter  was  going  into  camp.  An  engagement  ensued,  to  which 
night  put  an  end.  In  consequence  of  this  encounter,  it  was 
decided  that  Anderson  should,  for  the  time  being,  remain  at 
Winchester. 

The  next  ten  days  were  spent  in  unimportant  skirmishing, 
but  on  the  14th  Anderson  again  started  for  Richmond,  with 
Kershaw's  infantry  and  Cutshaw's  artillery.  His  departure 
was  unmolested  and  unnoticed,  as  he  took  a  road  which  carried 
him  beyond  the  Union  left. 

Having  been  informed  that  a  force  was  repairing  the  rail- 
way at  Martinsburg,  Early  moved  Rodes'  and  Gordon's  di- 
visions to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  with  Gordon's  division,  some  artillery  and  cavalry,  he 
went  to  Martinsburg.  While  there  he  learned  at  the  telegraph 
office  that  Grant  was  with  Sheridan  at  Charlestown.  Early's 
moves  up  to  this  time  had  been  conducted  with  consummate  skill 
and  judgment,  although  with  audacity  that  verged  upon  rash- 
ness ;  he  states,  however,  that  '^  the  events  of  the  last  month 
had  satisfied  him  that  the  commander  opposed  to  him  was 
without  enterprise,  and  possessed  of  an  excessive  caution 
which  amounted  to  timidity."  Otherwise,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  make  so  perilous  a  move  as  this  one  to  Martins- 
burg. It  is  evident  that  he  held  a  different  opinion  of  Grant, 
for,  on  learning  of  his  presence  in  the  Valley,  he  "  expected 
an  early  move,"  and  at  once  sent  Gordon  back  to  Bunker 
Hill,  with  orders  to  move  on  to  Stephenson's  depot  by  sun- 
rise the  next  morning. 

Rodes'  division  was  moved  the  same  night  to  Stephenson's, 
where  also  Early  himself  returned. 
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The  appearance  of  Grant  was  in  truth  indicative  of  an 
urgent  desire  for  speedy  action.  Early's  continued  presence  in 
the  lower  Valley  was  not  merely  annoying  and  humiliating, 
bat  it  was  retarding  the  progress  of  the  campaign  in  front  of 
Richmond,  and  was  a  hindrance  of  which  Grant  was  very 
anxious  to  rid  himself. 

The  campaign  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September  was,  at  the  time,  a  disappointment  to  him.  In 
excusing  his  inaction,  Sheridan  states  that  although  he  knew 
that  he  was  stronger  than  Early,  ''yet  in  consequence  of 
the  injunctions  of  General  Grant,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
be  very  cautious,"  and  that  ''  notwithstanding  his  superior 
strength,  he  determined  to  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  equip 
himself  with  the  fullest  information,  and  then  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity under  such  conditions  that  he  could  not  well  fail  of 
success."  ^  This  applies  particularly  to  the  time  spent  in  the 
lower  Valley.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  opportunities  had  repeatedly  been 
offered  to  him  which  might  have  been  made  brilliantly  de- 
cisive. On  several  occasions  he  was  in  a  position  to  throw  a 
greatly  superior  force  on  Early's  line  of  communications,  and 
in  the  advance  upon  Strasburg  an  opportunity  was  offered 
him  of  successively  overpowering  both  Early's  and  Anderson's 
commands,  which  were  separated  by  practically  impassable 
obstacles.  Instead  of  attempting  this,  Sheridan  ordered  a 
retreat.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  conditions  more 
favorable  to  success  than  those  which  existed  on  the  25th  and 
26th  of  August,  when  he  could  have  placed  an  army  nearly  or 
quite  three  times  as  strong  as  Early's  across  the  latter's  line 
of  retreat,  without  endangering  his  own.  Such  an  opportunity 
is  one  seldom  presented  to  a  general.  The  issue  could  hardly 
have  been  doubtful ;  yet  nothing  was  attempted,  though  a 
reconnoissance  on  Anderson's  front  showed  the  weakness  of 
the  contending  force. 

1  SheridAn*8  Memoirs. 
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In  his  report  of  the  year's  operations  Grant,  with  the  mag- 
nanimity characteristic  of  him,  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  Sheridan's  inaction.  This  report,  however,  was  written  in 
July,  1865,  nearly  a  year  after  the  event,  and  a  year,  too,  so 
crowded  with  great  occurrences,  that  the  recollections  of  anxi- 
ety may,  possibly,  have  been  swept  away  in  the  rejoicing  over 
ultimate  success.  His  orders  and  telegrams  afford  a  surer 
index  to  his  views  at  the  time. 

His  orders  evidently  contemplated  a  sharp,  vigorous,  and 
quickly  ended  campaign.  Early  had  retreated  before  Wright, 
and  Sheridan  was  given  the  6th  Corps,  two  divisions  of  the 
19th  Corps,  the  reorganized  Army  of  West  Virginia,  with 
Averell's  cavalry,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  splendid  cavalry  force  was  sent 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  to  enable  him,  as  hejexpressed 
it,  ^^to  drive  the  enemy  clear  down  to  the  James  River." 
With  such  an  army  Grant  did  not  doubt  that  Early  would 
be  quickly  overpowered,  or  driven  from  the  Valley.  "Follow 
the  enemy  to  the  death,"  he  ordered,  "wherever  he  goes 
let  our  troops  go  also.  Once  started  up  the  Valley  they 
ought  to  be  followed  until  we  get  possession  of  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad."  And  later,  by  way  of  final  instruction, 
he  wrote :  "  What  we  want  is  prompt  and  active  movements 
after  the  enemy,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  you 
already  have." 

When  Kershaw  was  sent  to  the  Valley  Grant  notified 
Halleck  of  the  move,  and  upon  this  notification  Sheridan 
justified  his  retreat  from  Strasburg,  and  his  assumption  of 
the  defensive.  In  his  telegram  Grant  stated  that  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry  had  gone  to  the  Valley,  and  that  Sheridan 
must  be  cautious  and  act  on  the  defensive  until  Early's  force 
should  be  weakened.  Two  days  later,  August  14,  Grant 
learned  that  one  division  only  had  been  sent  to  Early,  and, 
informing  Sheridan  of  the  fact,  rescinded  the  instructions 
conveyed  in  his  telegram  to  Halleck.   "  This  reenf orcement," 
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he  said,  ^^will  pat  Early  nearer  on  an  equality  with  you  in 
numbers  than  I  want  to  see,  and  will  make  it  necessary  for 
yon  to  be  more  cautious  about  attacking.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, change  my  instructions  further  than  to  enjoin  caution." 
To  Halleck  he  wrote  that  Sheridan  was  superior  to  Early, 
*'but  not  sufficiently  so  to  attack  fortifications."  These 
were  the  only  orders  given  Sheridan,  modifying  his  original 
instructions,  for  Grant,  in  assigning  him  to  the  command, 
had  written :  **  I  will  leave  you,  so  far  as  possible,  to  act  on 
your  own  judgment,  and  will  not  embarrass  you  with  orders 
and  instructions."  Sheridan,  however,  was,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  placed  in  a  responsible  position  where  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action  without  depending 
upon  a  superior  for  explicit  instructions.  The  serious  conse- 
quences of  a  defeat  had  apparently  been  impressed  upon  his 
mind  by  Stanton,  who,  indeed,  had  thought  him  too  young  for 
80  important  a  command.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  he  should 
choose  to  assume  a  strict  defensive. 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Grant  formally  approved  of  his  sub- 
ordinate's course,  but  none  the  less  persistently  urged  him 
to  attack  if  opportunity  presented.  Hardly  a  day  in  August 
passed  without  bringing  to  Sheridan  a  telegram  from  Grant, 
showing  the  latter's  earnest  desire  for  decisive  action  in  the 
Valley.  To  these  Sheridan  replied  that  he  had  not  deemed  it 
best  to  attack  until  Early  should  detach  troops  for  Richmond. 
**  There  is  no  interest  suffering  here,"  he  wrote,  ^^  except  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  I  will  not  divide  my  forces 
to  protect  it" 

Grrant,  however,  thought  differently.  He  stated  that  the 
use  of  this  railway  was  ^^  indispensably  necessary  to  us,"  and 
besides  it  was  the  whole  Eastern  campaign  that  was  suffering 
and  was  held  in  check  by  Early's  diversion  in  the  Valley. 
He  therefore  determined  upon  instant  action.  Although  Early 
had  blinded  Sheridan  as  to  his  strength  and  purposes.  Grant 
believed  that  an  attack  would  prove  successful.  On  the  14th 
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of  September,  therefore,  he  telegraphed  that  he  would  visit 
Sheridan  at  the  latter's  headquarters,  and,  before  starting, 
drew  up  specific  instructions  to  attack,  and  a  plan  of  battle, 
to  give  him.  On  the  17th  he  met  Sheridan  at  Charlestown, 
and  found  him  ^'  so  ready  to  move,  so  confident  of  success, 
and  his  plans  so  thoroughly  matured,"  that  he  kept  his  plan 
in  his  pocket,  and  simply  ordered  the  attack. 

In  fact,  the  detachment  for  which  Sheridan  had  so  long 
been  waiting  had  taken  place  three  days  previous  to  this 
interview,  although  he  had  learned  of  it  only  the  night  before. 
Averell  had  also  informed  him  of  Early's  move  to  Martins- 
burg.  On  the  18th  orders  were  issued  for  an  advance  of  the 
entire  army  on  the  following  day.  The  advance  was  made, 
and  resulted,  September  19,  in  the 

BATTLE   OF  THE  OPEQUON 

Early  in  the  morning,  Wilson's  cavalry  galloped  through 
the  Berryville  Gorge,  which  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
long,  and  at  dawn  carried  the  earthworks  at  the  head  of  this 
defile.  The  6th  and  19th  Corps  followed,  and  in  seven  hours, 
or  by  noon,  were  able  to  form  in  line  of  battle  about  two 
miles  from  Winchester.  Crook  was  left  in  reserve  at  the 
Opequon  ford,  with  orders  to  establish  artillery  for  its  pro- 
tection. Averell  advanced  up  the  pike  from  Darksville,  and 
Merritt  moved  toward  Stephenson's  Depot  to  unite  with 
Averell. 

During  the  morning  Kamseur's  was  the  only  division  con- 
fronting Sheridan,  but  while  the  Union  line  was  forming 
Gordon  and  Rodes  were  hurried  from  Stephenson's.  The 
former  before  eleven  o'clock  was  placed  on  the  left  of  Early's 
line,  near  the  Red  Bud  Run ;  Rodes,  when  he  arrived,  was 
placed  in  the  centre.  The  Confederate  line  was  halfway  be- 
tween the  Union  line  and  Winchester. 

A  few  minutes  before  noon  an  advance  was  ordered  by  both 
commanders.   A  portion  of  Rodes'  division  pierced  the  Fed- 
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era!  line,  driving  back  Riokett's  division  of  the  6tli,  and  Grover's 
division  of  the  19th  Corps.  The  reserve  of  the  6th  Corps,  first 
under  Russell,  and  afterward  Upton,  repulsed  this  attack, 
and  saved  the  army  from  defeat.  The  Union  left  had  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  the  enemy  back  somewhat,  but  the  right 
had  been  beaten,  and  the  left  had  to  be  recalled  from  some  of 
the  ground  it  had  won. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  action  opened,  the  weakness  of 
Sheridan's  right  became  apparent,  and  as  the  stream  of  fugi- 
tives continued  to  pour  from  the  woods  he  became  very  nerv- 
ous and  anxious  about  the  result  of  the  battle,  and  ordered 
Crook's  force  to  be  brought  up,  sending  all  of  his  own  and 
all  of  Crook's  staff  to  hasten  its  coming. 

The  road  from  the  Opequon  to  the  line  of  battle  was  filled 
with  wagons,  caissons,  ambulances,  and  stragglers,  which 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  reserve,  but  by  two  o'clock,  the 
head  of  the  column  reached  the  field.  Crook  was  directed  to 
place  bis  command  '^in  support  of  the  19th  Corps  looking 
well  to  the  right ;"  for  it  was  feared  that  the  enemy's  divisions 
returning  from  Stephenson's  might  fall  upon  this  part  of  the 
line. 

Crook  placed  one  division,  under  Thoburn,  in  support  of  the 
19th  Corps.  With  the  other  he  crossed  the  Red  Bud  Run. 
To  his  surprise  he  found  no  evidence  of  the  enemy's  presence 
beyond  this  stream,  and  at  once  resolved  to  move  up  its  bank, 
and  strike  at  Early's  flank  and  rear.  Having  obtained  a  po- 
sition favorable  to  this  move,  he  sent  word  to  Sheridan  that  he 
was  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  would  attack  at  once,  at  the 
same  time  asking  that  he  be  supported  by  an  advance  of  the 
whole  line. 

Crook's  turning  column  was  gallantly  led  by  General  R.  B. 
Hayes,  afterward  President ;  the  cavalry  under  Merritt,  join- 
ing on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  took  part  in  this  flank  at- 
tack, which  resulted  in  victory  to  the  Union  army. 

Early's  lines  being  broken,   he  retreated  through  Win- 
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Chester.  Ramseur's  division  maintained  its  organization,  and 
effectually  covered  the  retreat.  Early  saved  his  trains,  most 
of  his  artillery,  and  his  army. 

The  battle,  which  had  lasted  from  noon  until  night,  was 
hard-fought  and  bloody.  The  Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  5018.  The  Confederate  loss  was  nearly 
4000,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  prisoners,  mostly  cap- 
tured by  the  flanking  column. 

The  Union  army  numbered  40,000  men  actually  engaged 
on  the  field,  the  returns  showing  a  '^present  for  duty" 
strength  of  more  than  50,000  men.  The  Confederate  ^'  present 
for  duty  "  strength  was  less  than  17,000  men  of  all  arms. 

The  plan  of  the  Union  commander  was  exceedingly  faulty, 
and  would  have  proved  disastrous,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  numerical  superiority  of  his  force.  As  it  was,  the  issue 
was  for  some  time  in  doubt,  although  with  such  superiority 
in  numbers  failure  could  hardly  be  expected  of  any  plan 
which  involved  an  attack.  Of  the  several  courses  open  to  him 
it  would  seem  that  Sheridan  chose  the  worst.  It  required 
first,  the  moving  of  two  army  corps  through  a  long  and  nar- 
row defile ;  and  second,  a  front  attack  pure  and  simple  upon 
an  enemy  occupying  a  favorable  and  chosen  position.  Be- 
sides, the  reserve,  for  the  methods  of  warfare  of  that  date, 
was  too  far  to  the  rear  to  be  available  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency. 

This  was  not  the  plan  Sheridan  had  submitted  to  Grant, 
and  which  the  latter  had  approved.  That  plan  was  to  move 
upon  the  pike  south  of  Winchester,  across  Early's  line  of 
retreat,  a  plan  according  with  Grant's  ideas  and  instructions 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  had  it  been  carried  into 
effect  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Early  could  have  prevented  the 
capture  or  dispersion  of  his  entire  force.  Such  a  move  would 
have  been  entirely  practicable,  and  more  easily  and  quickly 
executed  than  the  one  actually  made.  Sheridan  hoped  by 
prompt  movement  to  crush  Bamseur  before  the  divisions  at 
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Stephenson's  could  come  to  his  aid,  but  so  prompt  a  move- 
ment of  two  corps  through  such  a  defile  is  plainly  impracti- 
cable, if  not  impossible.  Believing  Early's  force  stretched 
from  Winchester  to  Martinsburg,  as  Averell  had  reported,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  attack  the  centre  of  so  extended 
a  line  by  a  move  on  Stephenson's  Depot. 

Another  plan  still  had  been  urged  upon  him  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  by  Crook,  who  begged  authority  to  move  his  com- 
mand against  Early's  right.  Sheridan,  as  he  states,  had  in- 
tended this  at  first,  but  had  felt  compelled  to  bring  Crook  up 
to  save  his  army  from  defeat.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  allowed  Crook  to  make  the  flank  attack  on  the  Confed- 
erate right,  even  under  the  existing  conditions,  and  Sheridan 
himself  says  that  by  doing  so  he  always  thought  ^^  we  might 
have  captured  the  bulk  of  Early's  army." 

BATTLE  OF  FISHEK'S  HILL 

On  the  20th  of  September  Early  withdrew  to  Fisher's  Hill, 
sending  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  up  the  Luray  Valley,  and  on  the 
21st  Sheridan  placed  the  6th  and  19th  Corps  opposite  Fisher's 
Hill,  with  Crook  in  reserve  near  Cedar  Creek.  Torbert,  with 
Wilson's  cavalry  division,  and  two  brigades  of  the  1st  divi- 
sion, was  sent  after  Fitz  Lee,  with  orders  to*  push  him  vigor- 
ously. 

On  the  21st,  probably,  Sheridan  determined  to  attack 
again,  but  he  did  not  apparently  decide  how,  and  the  only 
bfantry  movement  made  was  the  capture  by  the  6th  Corps 
of  a  position  closer,  and  more  nearly  parallel  to  Early's  line. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Sheridan  had  resolved  to 
attack  Early's  right  flank,  but  this  part  of  the  latter's  line 
was  so  strong  naturally  that  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  believe 
that  he  could  have  seriously  entertained  such  an  idea  for 
a  moment ;  it  is  possible  that  at  first  he  did  intend  an  attack 
with  Crook's  force  on  some  point  on  Early's  front.  Wher- 
ever it  was,  the  plan  met  with  Crook's  disapproval,  on  ac< 
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count  of  the  great  and  certain  loss  it  would  cause ;  moreover, 
he  had  carefully  reconnoitred  the  country  near  the  Back 
Road  and  the  North  Mountain,  and  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  moving  his  command  along  the  mountain-side  until  he 
could  get  on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  battle  of  the  Opequon.  Sheridan  did  not  think 
the  move  practicable,  but  finally,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
22d,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  joint  arguments 
of  Crook  and  Hayes,  and  somewhat  reluctantly  gave  author- 
ity to  the  former  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Unobserved  by  the  enemy  in  his  signal  stations  on  both 
sides  of  the  narrow  valley,  and  on  foot  leading  his  command 
through  ravines  and  woods.  Crook  reached  the  mountain-side 
and  under  cover  of  its  woods,  attained  a  point  on  the  left  of 
the  rebel  lines.  Encountering  the  enemy's  pickets,  the  com- 
mand was  faced  to  the  left,  and  ordered  to  charge.  The  in- 
junctions to  preserve  silence  were  unheeded,  and  with  a  wild 
yell  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  rushed  down  the  mountain- 
side, rolling  the  Confederates  back  in  surprise  and  disorder. 
So  sudden,  so  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  the  efforts  of 
Early's  division  commanders  to  meet  it  by  changing  front 
served  only  to  increase  the  confusion.  Crook  pressed  on 
across  the  Valley,  the  entire  line  of  the  enemy  giving  way  be- 
fore him ;  he  reached  the  pike  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  right  of  Early's  position  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  Crook's  men  followed  the  enemy  a  short  distance 
up  the  pike,  but  they  were  exhausted  from  their  four-mile 
charge,  and  night  coming  on,  they  bivouacked  on  the  i*oad- 
side,  where  they  were  passed  by  the  other  Corps. 

Early's  loss  was  about  1350,  of  which  about  1100  were 
prisoners,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were 
abandoned.  Sheridan  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  and  miss- 
ing less  than  500  men. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  salvo  of  fifteen 
hundred  guns  was  fired  to  celebrate  the  victory  at  Fisher's 
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Hill.  It  was  in  truth  most  complete,  and  the  battle  affords 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  gprand  tactics  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  The  attack  was  made  so  late  in  the  day, 
however,  and  the  cavalry  cooperation  was  so  poor,  that  its 
full  fruits  were  not  gathered.  In  the  Luray  Valley  the  cav- 
alry did  nothing ;  the  operations  there  were  a  failure.  Tor- 
bert,  *'*'  not  knowing  that  the  army  had  made  an  attack,"  did 
not  act  with  vigor,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  held  in  check 
by  a  very  inferior  force.  If  he  could  have  descended  on 
Early's  line  of  retreat  at  Newmarket,  the  victory  might 
have  been  even  more  decisive  and  the  captures  much  greater. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  on  the  22d  Torbert  had  no 
information  of  Sheridan's  intention  to  attack. 

After  the  battle.  Early  retreated  to  the  line  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Sheridan  following  to  Harrisonburg,  occupying 
Staunton  and  Waynesboro  with  his  cavalry.  All  this  part  of 
the  Valley  he  laid  waste,  burning  crops,  bams,  wagons,  pro- 
yisions,  factories,  and  military  resources  generally.  This 
work  completed,  he  started,  October  6,  on  his  return  down 
the  Valley. 

In  the  mean  time.  Early  was  rejoiued,  September  25,  by 
the  cavalry  from  the  Luray  Valley,  and  on  the  following  day 
by  Kershaw's  division.  On  the  5th  of  October  his  strength 
was  further  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Bosser's  cavalry 
brigade. 

BATTLE  OF  TOM'S  BROOK 

Sheridan's  destructive  measures  had  greatly  enraged  the 
soldiers  of  the  Southern  army,  and  they  were  eager  to  be  led 
against  him.  Many  of  Bosser's  men  were  from  the  Valley, 
and  that  officer,  full  of  confidence  in  his  *^  Laurel  Brigade," 
and  in  defiance  of  Early's  cautions,  pressed  vigorously  but 
rashly  against  the  Union  rear  guard.  He  caused  so  much 
annoyance  that  on  the  9th  of  October  Sheridan  directed 
Torbert  to  "  whip  the  rebel  cavalry  or  get  whipped  himself." 
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Eosser  was  driven  about  twenty  miles,  losing  330  prisoners, 
11  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  wagons. 

On  the  10th  the  Union  army  was  {)osted  under  Sheridan's 
personal  supervision,  on  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  Creek,  where 
it  intrenched. 

From  the  time  of  Grant's  visit  Sheridan's  success  in  the 
field  had  been  complete,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  Early's 
force  was  too  much  shattered  to  make  further  trouble.  He 
wrote  to  Grant :  *^  With  Crook's  force  the  Valley  can  be  held." 
As  late  as  October  11,  he  telegraphed:  ^*I  believe  that  a 
rebel  advance  down  this  Valley  will  not  take  place."  Prepa- 
rations were  therefore  made  to  send  the  6th  Corps  to  Rich- 
mond, and  it  had  already  started,  when  Grant,  returning  to 
his  long  cherished  plan  of  cutting  Lee's  communications,  gave 
positive  orders  to  Sheridan  to  operate  against  them.  Upon 
this  Sheridan  telegraphed  to  Halleck:  ^*  If  any  advance  is  to 
be  made  on  Gt>rdonsville  and  Charlottesville,  it  is  not  best 
to  send  troops  away  from  my  command,  and  I  have  therefore 
countermanded  the  order  directing  the  6th  Corps  to  march 
to  Alexandria."  Sheridan  had  been  very  loath  to  carry  out 
Grant's  wishes  in  this  matter,  and,  on  the  15th,  he  started  for 
Washington  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  authorities  there, 
leaving  Wright  in  command  of  the  army. 

Meanwhile,  Early  had  moved  down  the  Valley,  and  on  the 
13th  had  reoccupied  Fisher's  Hill,  with  a  part  of  his  force 
thrown  forward  to  Hupp's  Hill,  directly  in  front  of  Sheridan's 
lines.  His  force  was  now  larger  than  at  any  time  since  his 
defeat  at  Winchester,  and  he  was  again  planning  an  energetic 
offensive  return  ;  besides,  Lee  had  suggested  to  him  that  the 
Southern  cause  needed  a  victory  and  he  relied  upon  Early  to 
gain  it.  Nothing  further  was  needed  to  spur  him  to  battle. 
On  the  17th  he  reconnoitred  the  Federal  position,  but  finding 
it  too  strong  for  front  attack,  determined  to  move  against  its 
left,  and  planned  one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  attacks 
recorded  in  history. 
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BATTLE  OF  CEDAB  CBEEK 

During  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October  he  moYed  his  army 
forward,  so  that  by  morning  he  enveloped  Crook's  force,  in 
front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear.  The  Army  of  West  Virginia  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  detachments,  and  Thobum's  divi- 
sion, about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  main  line,  numbered 
considerably  less  than  two  thousand  men.  Upon  this  division 
E^ly  threw  Kershaw's  infantry  at  daybreak  on  the  19th. 
It  was  instantly  swept  away. 

Grordon  and  Kershaw  then  moved  upon  Crook's  other  divi- 
sion, striking  it  in  front  and  flank,  while  Wharton  bore  down 
upon  the  19th  Corps.  The  fighting  was  desperate,  but  the 
surprised  and  half-formed  troops  were  pushed  rapidly  back. 

The  6th  Corps  on  the  extreme  right,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  {)oint  of  attack,  had  time  to  form  line.  It  gallantly 
resisted  the  enemy's  advance,  but  it  also  was  obliged  to  fall 
back. 

Early's  first  attack  having  spent  itself,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  re-form  his  lines.  The  success  of  Gordon  and  Ker- 
shaw had  carried  them  across  the  pike,  and  when  the  lines 
were  reestablished  they  were  nearly  perpendicular  to  it,  and 
on  its  west.  An  attack  upon  the  Union  lines,  after  this  dis- 
position was  made,  was  repulsed. 

Wright  immediately  began  to  dispose  his  troops  for  a  coun- 
ter-attack, and  had  given  orders  for  an  advance  as  soon  as 
the  lines  were  formed,  when  Sheridan  arrived  from  Winches- 
ter. On  being  informed  of  the  events  of  the  day,  he  approved 
of  Wright's  orders,  but  delayed  the  attack  in  order  more  com- 
pletely to  organize  the  stragglers  who  were  constantly  return- 
ing to  their  regiments. 

The  19th  Corps  was  formed  on  the  right,  the  6th  Corps  was 
in  the  centre,  and  Crook's  command,  burning  to  avenge  its 
surprise  and  defeat  of  the  morning,  was  posted  on  the  left. 
Riding  along  the  lines,  Sheridan  was  greeted  with  the  wildest 
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enthusiasm,  and  the  ''  inspiration  of  his  presence  *^  was  indeed 
an  omen  of  coming  victory. 

The  failure  of  his  last  assault  convinced  Early  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  further  success,  and  he  bent  his  efforts  to  getting 
his  prisoners  and  captured  guns  and  wagons  back  to  Fisher's 
Hill. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Union  lines  advanced,  and  Gordon's 
division,  on  Early's  left,  being  broken,  and  both  flanks  being 
enveloped  by  the  Federal  cavalry,  the  rebel  army  gave  way, 
and  was  driven  from  the  field.  At  Cedar  Creek  the  infantry 
pursuit  stopped,  though  the  enemy's  columns  beyond  it  were 
greatly  broken  by  the  fire*  of  Crook's  artillery,  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  been  saved  in  spite  of  its  exposed  position 
in  the  morning,  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  Captain  DuPont, 
Crook's  Chief  of  Artillery. 

There  was  little  serious  pursuit,  and  Early  camped  at  Fish- 
er's Hill,  moving  the  next  day  to  Newmarket.  He  lost  18^0 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  1200  prisoners,  many  wagons, 
and  24  guns,  besides  23  of  those  he  had  captured  in  the  mom* 
ing.  His  losses  in  wagons  and  guns  were  chiefly  due  to  the 
breaking  of  a  bridge  on  the  road  between  Strasburg  and 
Fisher's  Hill. 

The  Union  loss  was  5665  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Early  secured  1429  prisoners,  who  were  sent  to  the  rear  when 
captured. 

The  Confederate  commander's  plan  was  excellent,  and  it 
was,  in  the  main,  well  carried  out.  The  success  of  the  morn- 
ing necessarily  disorganized  bis  command,  and  this  evil  was 
still  further  increased  by  troops  who  stopped  to  pillage  the 
captured  camps.  Still,  against  such  superiority  of  numbers ' 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  succeed,  unless  he  could  keep  up  a 
continual  pressure  upon  the  broken  lines  of  his  enemy.  It  is 
possible  that  by  moving  down  the  pike,  and  thus  constantly 

^  The  Union  forces  in  this  battle  nnmbered  abont  40,000  present  for  duty ;  the 
Confederate  strength  is  estimated  at  about  17,000. 
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flaoking  the  6th  Corps,  he  might  have  pushed  it  back  upon 
Winchester.  He  states  that  the  Federal  cavalry  prevented 
this  move,  and  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  execute. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  here  lay  his  best  chance  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  his  success ;  once  the  Union  lines  could 
re-form,  his  case  was  hopeless. 

On  the  Federal  side,  the  chief  point  of  military  interest  is 
the  surprise  of  the  morning,  and  how  it  was  possible.  It  seems 
that  the  cavalry  pickets  had  been  removed  from  Cedar  Creek 
and  the  Shenandoah  River,  in  front  of  Thobum's  position, 
and  had  not  been  replaced.  This  enabled  Early  to  cross  the 
creek,  to  ford  the  river,  and  to  form  his  lines  without  detec- 
tion, while  the  fog  and  darkness  prevented  his  discovery  by 
the  infantry  pickets  until  his  attack  was  made.  Thobum's 
officer  of  the  day  heard  a  sound  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
and  went  with  a  patrol  to  investigate  it,  and  get  information 
from  the  cavalry  pickets,  which  he  supposed  were  still  at  the 
ford,  but  he  was  captured  without  being  able  to  give  the  alarm. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  morning's  disaster,  however,  was  the 
faulty  position  of  the  Union  lines.  Thobum's  division  should 
have  been  back  on  the  left  of  the  main  line.  It  occupied  a 
commanding  position,  with  a  beautiful  natural  glacis  of  easy 
slope  toward  the  river,  and  was  secure  from  ordinary  front 
assault ;  but  it  was  detached  from  any  support,  with  a  ravine 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  if  flanked,  as  it  was,^ 
the  only  salvation  of  the  troops  occupying  it  was  to  withdraw 
instantly.  It  is  probable  that  Sheridan  did  not  anticipate  such 
a  move  as  that  so  admirably  executed  by  Gordon,  and  which 
involved  a  night  march,  with  no  road,  and  twice  fording  the 
Shenandoah  River.  Against  any  other  move  the  position  was 
secure  from  capture,  except  by  a  coup  de  main. 

After  the  battle  the  opposing  forces  rested  quietly  at 
Cedar  Creek  and  Newmarket  respectively,  until  November  9, 
when  Sheridan  withdrew  to  Kemstown.    Early,  whose  rest  at 

^  Kofc  flanked,  attacked  squarely  in  front,  see  map.  —  Ed. 
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Newmarket  was  the  first  he  had  allowed  himself  since  leaving 
Cold  Harbor,  had  quickly  recuperated  his  losses,  and  followed 
down  the  Valley,  taking  a  position  near  Newtown,  where  he 
remained  during  the  11th  and  12th.  Sheridan  was  too  strong 
to  be  attacked,  and  Early's  cavalry  being  roughly  handled  he 
withdrew  on  the  13th  toward  Newmarket.  The  most  import- 
ant result  of  his  move  was  the  detention  of  the  whole  of  the 
Union  force  in  the  Valley  until  the  middle  of  December,  when 
the  6th  Corps,  and  one  division  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia 
were  sent  to  City  Point. 

About  the  middle  of  November  Kershaw's  division  had 
been  sent  to  Lee,  and  Crosby's  brigade  to  southwest  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  beginning  of  December  Lee  called  for  the 
return  of  the  entire  2d  Corps  to  Richmond.  With  his  few  re- 
maining troops  Early  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Staunton. 

The  Valley  campaign  was  ended.  Early  had  saved  Lynch- 
burg; he  had  threatened  Washington;  he  had  iuterrupted 
communication  for  three  months  over  the  important  military 
lines  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  collected  large  amounts  of  money  and  sup- 
plies upon  Northern  soil,  diverted  a  force  more  than  three 
times  greater  than  his  own  from  Grant's  army  in  front  of  the 
Confederate  Capital,  and  preserved  intact  the  western  lines 
of  supply  to  Lee's  army  and  Richmond. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sheridan  had  won  a  number  of  battles ; 
he  had  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  grain  and  supplies  in  the 
Valley,  and  had  improved  the  morale  of  his  troops.  Aside 
from  this,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  there  was  little 
gained ;  and  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  Valley  operations  on 
the  general  campaign  is  concerned,  Sheridan  would  have 
accomplished  almost  as  much  had  he  remained  during  the 
entire  season  behind  his  intrenchments  at  Halltown,  merely 
detaining  Early's  troops  in  the  Valley. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  compaign  so  completely  victorious 
in  the  field  should  be  so  barren  of  decisive  results,  and  this 
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can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  very  faulty 
strategy. 

Looking  back  over  the  campaign,  it  is  seen  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  all  the  operations  in  the  Valley  were 
intended  by  Grant  to  have  a  strategic  and  probably  decisive 
connection  with  the  main  issue  in  Virginia.  They  were  in- 
tended not  merely  to  defend  the  lower  Valley,  but  to  be  offen- 
sive operations  directed  against  Lee's  commimications.  Crook 
had  destroyed  the  New  River  Bridge,  which  connected  Vir- 
ginia and  the  West,  and  Hunter  had  been  directed  to  '^  push 
on  if  possible  to  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg,  and  destroy 
the  railroad  and  canal  beyond  possibility  of  repair  for  weeks." 
But  Hunter  did  not  go  to  Charlottesville  at  all,  and  failed 
to  take  Lynchburg.  Sheridan's  orders  were  to  follow  the 
enemy  until  he  could  cut  Lee's  lines  of  supply,  and  this  idea 
constantly  recurs  in  Grant's  letters  throughout  the  year.  It 
was  without  doubt  the  true  line  of  operations  for  a  force 
acting  from  the  Valley,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  could 
make  the  operations  there  a  fruitful  campaign,  rather  than 
a  mere  episode.  Lee  was  watchfully  careful  to  preserve  what 
Grant  was  so  anxious  to  destroy.  Twice,  when  these  lines 
were  threatened,  he  weakened  his  own  hard-pressed  and  out- 
numbered army  to  protect  them,  knowing  that  its  safety 
depended  on  their  preservation. 

After  the  battle  of  Opequon,  Grant  telegraphed :  ^'  If 
practicable,  push  your  success  and  make  all  you  can  of  it ; " 
and  after  Fisher's  Hill:  **Keep  on,  and  your  good  work  will 
cause  the  fall  of  Richmond."  A  few  days  later,  September 
26,  he  teleg^phed  again :  ^'  Your  victories  have  caused  the 
g^reatest  consternation.  If  you  can  possibly  subsist  your  army 
to  the  front  a  few  days  more,  do  it,  and  make  a  great  effort 
to  destroy  the  roads  about  Charlottesville,  and  the  canal 
wherever  you  can  reach  it."  Sheridan's  views  did  not  accord 
with  those  of  his  chief,  and  he  raised  many  objections  to  the 
course  marked  out  for  him.   He  complained  of  the  length  of 
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his  line  of  supply ;  Grant,  however,  had  planned  ^  to  rebuild 
the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Culpeper,  and  in  fact  had 
already  rebuilt  it  as  far  as  Manassas  Junction.  This  would 
have  given  Sheridan  a  shorter  line,  and  a  base  from  which  to 
push  south  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  convinced,  and  wrote :  ^'  I 
will  go  on  and  clear  out  the  Valley.  Early's  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  is  dispirited.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  me  to  carry  the  infantry  column  over  the  moun- 
tain  and  strike  at  the  Central  road.  I  cannot  accumulate  suf- 
ficient rations  to  do  so,  and  think  it  best  to  take  some  position 
near  Front  Royal,  and  operate  with  the  cavalry  and  infantry." 
In  reply  to  another  telegram,  from  Grant,  he  wrote :  *'  The 
difficulty  of  transporting  this  army  through  the  mountain 
passes  on  to  the  railroad  at  Charlottesville  is  such  that  I  re- 
gard it  as  impracticable  with  my  present  means  of  transportar 
tion."  In  another  letter  he  said :  ^'  My  judgment  is  that  it 
would  be  best  to  terminate  this  campaign  by  the  destruction 
of  the  crops,  etc.,  in  this  Valley,  and  the  transfer  of  the  troops 
to  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond.  It  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  pass  through  mountain  gaps  and  attack  Charlottesville, 
hauling  supplies  through  difficult  passes  fourteen  miles  in 
length,  and  with  a  line  of  communication  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  without 
the  organization  of  supply-trains,  and  all  the  appointments  of 
an  army  making  a  permanent  advance."  In  his  *'  Memoirs  "  he 
states  that  for  many  reasons  he  was  much  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  acting  against  Charlottesville,  ''but  mainly  because  its  exe> 
cution  would  involve  the  opening  of  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railroad,"  and  this  would  require  troops  to  guard  it. 
Then  too  he  feared  that ''  a  number  of  troops  sufficient  to 
crush  me  might  be  detached  by  Lee,  moved  quickly  by  rail, 
and,  after  overwhelming  me,  be  quickly  returned  to  confront 
General  Meade."  As  opposed  to  his  own  plan  he  states  that 
Grant  advocated  the  "  wholly  diflFerent  conception  of  driving 

^  Halleck'8  plan,  not  Grant's.  —  Ed. 
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Early  into  eastern  Virginia,  and  adhered  to  this  plan  with 
considerable  tenacity.  Considerable  correspondence  regarding 
the  subject  took  place  between  us,  throughout  which  I  stoutly 
maintained  that  we  should  not  risk,  by  what  I  held  to  be 
a  false  move,  all  that  my  army  had  gained.  I  being  on  the 
ground,  General  Grant  left  to  me  the  final  decision  of  the 
question." 

In  truth,  seeing  the  extreme  reluctance  of  his  lieutenant  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  given  him,  Grant  finally  yielded, 
though  much  against  his  own  judgment.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  official  records  contain  no  mention  of  his  ^'wholly 
different  conception  of  driving  Early  into  eastern  Virginia;*' 
and  besides,  Sheridan  had  reported  Early's  army  to  be  '^  com- 
pletely broken  up." 

The  army  had  no  sooner  taken  up  the  position  at  Cedar 
Creek  than  Grant  again  returned  to  the  subject,  and  wrote : 
**  What  I  want  is  for  you  to  threaten  the  Virginia  Central 
Bailroad  and  canal  in  the  manner  your  judgment  tells  you  is 
best."  After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  he  telegraphed :  "  If 
it  is  possible  to  follow  up  your  great  victory  until  you  can 
reach  the  Central  road,  do  it,  even  if  you  have  to  live  on  half 
rations;^*  and  gives  a  hint  of  what  perhaps  he  hoped  might 
be  done,  by  adding,  ''I  say  nothing  about  reaching  Lynch- 
burg with  a  portion  of  your  force,  because  I  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability of  it." 

Sheridan,  however,  did  not  follow  up  his  victory,  and  replied : 
^*  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  move  on  the  Central  road  as 
yon  desire.  To  advance  against  Gordonsville  and  Charlottes- 
ville with  a  line  of  communications  up  this  Valley,  and  through 
the  Blae  Ridge,  is  impracticable ; "  and  adds  that  such  a  move 
'^  would  demoralize  the  troops,  now  in  magnificent  trim." 

No  attempt  was  made,  therefore,  against  these  points  until 
late  in  December.  Grant  could  not  give  up  his  long  cherished 
project,  and  at  his  urgent  appeal  a  force  was  finally  sent 
against  Gordonsville ;  but  the  weather  being  intensely  cold. 
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the  roads  slippery  with  ice  and  hail,  and  the  expedition  being 
solely  of  cavalry,  unprovided  with  either  guns  or  wagons, 
it  accomplished  nothing,  although  Torbert  *^  demonstrated 
against "  the  town. 

This  was  the  only  move  made  against  these  points  until  the 
following  March,  when  they  were  easily  taken.  Their  fall  was 
closely  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Sheridan  for  his  course  do  not 
seem  sufficiently  weighty  to  justify  him  in  his  refusal  to  obey 
his  chief.  The  '^  mountain  passes  fourteen  miles  in  length '' 
and  the  long  line  of  supplies  could  hardly  have  been  insuper- 
able obstacles,  for  in  his  final  report  he  says  that  the  Blue 
Ridge  ^^  has  many  passes,  with  macadamized  roads  through 
them,  and  indeed  are  not  gaps,  but  small  valleys  through 
the  main  chain.  The  general  bearing  of  all  these  roads 
is  towards  Gordonsville,  and  are  excellent  for  troops  to  move 
upon  from  that  point  into  the  Valley ;  in  fact  the  Blue  Ridge 
can  be  crossed  almost  anywhere  by  infantry  or  cavalry."  More- 
over, while  the  correspondence  with  Grant  was  going  on 
Sheridan's  forces  occupied  points  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
both  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville.  As  for  the  organization 
of  wagon-trains  and  rations,  long  wagon-trains  of  supplies 
were  within  his  reach,  and  others,  yet  larger,  were  well  on 
their  way  to  him.  He  had  already  penetrated  far  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  was  close  upon  his  most  important  lines 
of  supply,  with  a  large  and  victorious  army.  In  a  country 
abounding  in  food  and  forage,  with  no  obstacle  to  overcome 
but  a  beaten,  demoralized,  and  scattered  enemy  of  less  than 
one -third  his  strength,  it  seems  that  an  attempt  should  have 
been  made  to  comply  with  the  earnest  wish  of  his  commander, 
even  though  he  may  have  doubted  its  wisdom.  That  Grant 
was  disappointed  is  evident ;  he  had  ^'  expected  "  Sheridan  to 
move  on  Charlottesville. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  the  latter's  ^^  stout " 
resistance  to  Grant's  wishes  and  even  express  orders.  Grant's 
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jodgment  was  sound,  while  Sheridan's  action  practically 
nullified  bis  victories  won  in  the  field.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  if  be  had  complied  with  Grant's  instructions  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  Richmond  would  have  fallen 
in  September  or  October,  1864,  instead  of  April,  1865. 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  GENERALS  SIGEL  AND 
HUNTER  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY, 
MAY  AND  JUNE,  1864 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  from  1861  to  1864  was  a  real  val- 
ley of  humiliation  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Patterson's  campaign  in  1861,  when  the  advance  of 
that  general  was  easily  stopped,  and  Johnston  allowed  to 
reinforce  Beauregard  at  Bull  Run,  and  his  presence  stayed 
the  disaster  then  impending  to  the  Confederate  troops. 

The  battle  of  Winchester  in  the  spring  of  1862  was  a  suc- 
cess for  our  arms,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  rapid  marches, 
brilliant  engagements,  and  the  complete  success  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  in  his  campaign  in  the  Valley.  These  movements 
drove  Banks  in  hurried  disorder  to  Harper's  Ferry.  He  de- 
feated Fr&nont  at  Cross  Keys  and  Shields  at  Port  Republic, 
and  prevented  McDowell  from  joining  McClellan,  whose  ad- 
vance was  but  four  miles  from  Richmond.  Into  this  Valley 
Lee  retreated  after  the  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  of  Antie- 
tam.  It  was  through  this  Valley  that  Lee  moved  on  his 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  captliring  many  prisoners, 
guns,  and  material  from  Milroy  at  Winchester,  falling  back 
after  his  defeat  at  Gettysburg  into  the  Valley,  from  thence 
to  his  lines  on  the  Sapidan.  The  scene  in  1864  of  the  ad- 
vance and  retreat  of  Sigel,  and  his  unsuccessful  battle  at 
Newmarket,  followed  by  the  bold  and  fairly  rapid  advance  of 
Hunter,  who  after  defeating  the  enemy  at  Piedmont  pushed 
on  to  Lynchburg  with  the  largest  body  of  our  troops  that 
had  ever  reached  this  part  of  the  Valley.  It  is  these  last  two 
movements  which  will  be  considered  to-night. 
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Before  taking  up  the  story  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  Valley. 

It  has  been  most  aptly  termed  the  granary  of  Virginia. 
Its  well-filled  barns  and  storehouses  and  its  cattle  furnished 
much  of  the  subsistence  of  Lee's  army.  Its  mills  were  busy 
grinding  the  grain  which  found  its  way  to  Bichmond. 

The  population  in  the  lower  Valley  were  mostly  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Confederates,  although  those  who  were  in 
the  state  of  West  Virginia  were  pretty  evenly  divided  in  sen- 
timent. In  and  about  Winchester  the  disloyal  sentiment 
dominated,  and  in  the  upper  Valley  the  sentiment  was  practi- 
cally hostile.  There  were  notable  exceptions,  however,  to  the 
prevailing  sentiment. 

There  was  a  large  element  in  the  population  which  was 
known  as  the  Dunkards,  who,  because  of  their  peculiar  reli- 
gious belief,  being  non-resistants,  were  exempted  from  mili- 
tary service  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  As 
these  were  all  farmers,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  tilling 
their  fields,  raising  large  crops  and  filling  their  storehouses, 
their  mills  busily  engaged  in  grinding  grain,  they  soon  be- 
came of  as  much  value  as  if  in  the  service. 

The  Shenandoah  Biver,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  Val- 
ley, flows  in  a  northerly  direction  and  empties  into  the  Poto- 
mac at  Harper's  Ferry.  Near  Front  Royal  it  is  divided  into 
what  is  known  as  the  North  and  South  Forks,  and  near  but 
above  Port  Republic  is  again  divided,  so  that  there  are  three 
parts  to  the  river.  This  last  division  makes  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Middle  River  or  Fork.  The  South  Fork  is  the 
largest  of  the  three.  The  whole  Valley  is  between  two  ridges 
of  mountains ;  that  on  the  east  is  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge, 
on  the  west  as  the  great  North  Mountain.  At  Port  Royal 
the  Massanutten  Mountain  springs  up,  and  this  range  divides 
the  Valley  into  two  parts  for  nearly  forty  miles.  The  gen- 
eral width  of  the  Valley  is  about  twenty  miles.  There  are 
fine  turnpike  roads  in  pretty  much  all  directions,  and  in  this 
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particular  very  different  from  the  general  run  of  roads  in 
Virginia.  Being  devoted  to  farming,  the  ground  was  cleared, 
and  troops  could  be  moved  with  celerity  and  ease.  At  Staun- 
ton the  Virginia  Central  road  crossed  the  Valley.  To  Lee 
this  was  a  most  important  line,  as  over  it  came  many  sup- 
plies from  the  Valley.  At  Lynchbiug  was  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Railroad.  A  branch  from  Lynchburg  ran  to  Char- 
lottesville, connecting  that  town  with  the  Virginia  Central  at 
this  point.  The  South  Side  Railroad  also  entered  Lynchburg. 
The  Virginia  Central  being  seriously  damaged,  supplies  could 
be  gathered  at  Staunton  and  Charlottesville  and  forwarded 
through  Lynchburg.  It  was  a  fine  ground  upon  which  to 
use  cavalry,  and,  as  you  well  know,  in  the  later  campaign  in 
1864  the  cavalry  played  a  most  conspicuous  part. 

Through  the  Blue  Ridge  were  many  gaps  or  passes,  through 
which  troops,  artillery,  and  wagons  could  easily  pass  into  what 
may  be  termed  the  plains  of  Virginia.  Across  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  runs  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  one  of 
the  great  trunk  lines  to  the  West,  over  which  were  transported 
troops  and  large  amounts  of  supplies  for  our  army.  One  of 
the  duties  of  the  commander  of  this  district  was  to  see  that 
this  line  was  kept  in  running  order.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
Confederate  commander  sought  to  break  up  this  line  and 
thus  cripple  the  Federal  Government.  The  whole  country 
was  infested  with  guerrillas,  regular  and  irregular  bodies  whose 
activity  caused  a  large  force  to  be  employed  in  keeping  the 
railroad  open.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  professed  to  be  loyal 
when  visiting  our  camps,  but  were  really  playing  the  spy  and 
despatching  the  information  obtained  at  once  to  the  enemy. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  the  enemy  were  in  occupation  of  this 
country  the  true  loyalist  was  active  in  giving  us  information 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy  and  of  his  movements. 

Aside  from  the  regular  incursions  made  by  large  and  small 
parties  of  the  enemy,  and  scouts  and  skirmishes  on  our  part, 
there  were  no  extensive  movements  made  in  the  Valley  from 
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July,  1863,  until  May,  1864.  It  is  true  that  Greneral  Jubal 
Early  with  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was 
in  the  Valley  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1863-64,  being  re- 
called early  in  the  spring  of  1864  to  take  command  of  his 
division  in  Swell's  corps. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1864,  General  Franz  Sigel  was 
assigned  to  the  conmiand  of  the  department  of  West  Virginia. 
By  reason  of  the  mountain  ranges,  this  department  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts ;  that  on  the  east  being  known  as  the 
Shenandoah,  that  on  the  west  as  the  Kanawha. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  runs  through  the  north- 
erly part  of  West  Virginia.  General  Crook  was  in  conmiand 
of  the  troops  in  this  district.  Primarily  his  duty  was  to  pro- 
tect the  railroad. 

General  Grant,  in  the  outline  of  the  movements  which  he 
gave  to  Sigel,  directed  him  to  move  up  the  Valley  as  far  as 
Cedar  Creek,  and  later  directed  him  to  move  further  up  the 
Valley  and  meet  Crook  at  Staunton.  His  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  the  sending  of  reinforcements  to  Lee's 
army  from  the  Valley.  The  orders  were  not  very  explicit,  and 
a  great  deal  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  conmoander. 
Sigel  was  to  begin  his  advance  at  practicaUy  the  same  time 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved.  Sigel  assembled  his 
army  at  Martensburg,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  moved  his 
command  to  Bunker  Hill.  There  were  in  his  entire  command 
in  both  Valleys  32,061  officers  and  men  of  all  arms  of  the 
service,  with  86  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  this  number  at  least 
13,000  were  with  Crook,  leaving  19,000  men  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Sigel.  From  this  force  he  had  to  deduct 
a  sufficient  number  to  guard  the  railroad  and  to  form  a  mova- 
ble column  for  his  advance.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  number  of  men  in  this  column,  but  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  made  out  it  was  between  5500  and  6000,  composed 
as  follows :  of  cavalry  about  1000,  artillery  500  with  25  guns, 
and  infantry  about  4500.  It  was  organized  as  follows  :  — 
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Infantry  Division. 
Greneral  J.  C.  Sullivan  commanding. 
18th  Connecticut      1  First  Brigade 

28th  Ohio  ^Commanded  by  Colonel  Augustus  Moor,  28th 

116th  Ohio  I  Ohio 

123d  Ohio  J 

Ist  West  Virginia  ]  Second  Brigade 

12th  West  Virginia    Commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph  Thoburn,  1st 
34th  Massachusetts  [  West  Virg^a 

54th  Pennsylvania  J 

The  cavalry  was  under  General  Julius  Stahel,  and  was  organ- 
ized into  two  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Wmu 
B.  Tibbitts  and  Colonel  John  E.  Wynkoop.  There  were  five 
batteries  ^  of  artillery.  The  Confederate  forces  were  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  num- 
bered all  told  in  the  department  about  8000  men  of  all  arms, 
exclusive  of  Wharton's  brigade  and  those  under  General 
Morgan.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  exact  figures,  but  we 
find  in  another  report  that  Wharton  had  at  least  1500  in  his 
brigade  and  Morgan  about  1500 ;  it  seems  reasonable  to  say 
that  there  were  rising  11,000  men  of  all  arms  under  Breck- 
inridge. To  meet  Sigel's  advance,  he  formed  at  Staunton  a 
column  of  about  5500,  of  which  force  about  800  were  cavalry, 
about  400  artillery  with  18  guns,  and  about  4300  infantry. 
The  infantry  consisted  of  Echols*  and  Wharton's  brigades, 
the  cadets  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  some  de- 
tached companies.  Imboden  commanded  the  cavalry.  The 
other  troops  of  his  command  were  disposed  so  as  to  meet  the 
advance  of  Crook. 

General  Crook  had  received  orders  to  move  simultaneously 
with  Sigel,  and  on  May  1  began  his  movement  to  the  New 
River  and  Newbem.   ^is  general  instructions  were  to  advance 

^  Colonel  Da  Pont,  chief  of  artillery,  tlunks  there  were  but  four  batteries.  See 
TO  W.  R.  77. 
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to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Bailroad,  destroy  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  destroy  the  bridge  on  the  New  River  (a 
very  important  structure),  thence  swing  by  his  left  via  Lewis- 
burg  and  join  Sigel  at  Staunton,  at  which  place  with  these 
forces  united  there  would  be  a  large  force  of  Federals  in  the 
upper  Valley,  which  could  have  moved  on  Lynchburg  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success.  Sigel's  movements  were  delib- 
erate, and  he  remained  at  Winchester  until  the  9th  of  May, 
at  Cedar  Creek  until  the  11th,  and  until  the  14th  at  Wood- 
stock. His  advance  met  small  parties  of  the  enemy  almost 
every  day.  On  the  15th  his  advance  was  near  Newmarket, 
at  which  place  Breckinridge  was  found  in  force.  Leaving 
Staunton,  Breckinridge  had  selected  this  ground  as  one 
favorable  on  which  to  fight.  His  cavalry  had  kept  him  thor- 
oughly informed  of  Sigel's  movements,  and  under  their  cover 
he  had  moved  his  troops  into  position  without  the  Union  gen- 
eral being  thoroughly  informed  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Sigel's 
troops  were  scattered  along  the  pike,  and  it  is  clear  that  our 
forces  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  battle.  Moor's  brigade 
had  the  advance,  two  of  his  regiments  were  not  with  him. 
When  the  enemy  were  discovered,  this  brigade  was  advanced 
a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  Thobum's,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle.  When  it  was  discovered  that  Breckinridge  had 
determined  to  attack.  Moor  was  drawn  back  upon  Thobum, 
but  still  in  advance.  Thobum's  brigade  was  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  and  this  constituted  SigeFs  main  line ;  the  extreme 
right  flank  was  held  by  the  34th  Massachusetts  and  a  battery. 
The  artillery  was  well  placed.  Breckinridge  assaulted  Moor 
with  the  veteran  brigades  of  Echols  and  Wharton  supported 
by  the  cadets  from  the  Military  Institute  and  some  local 
forces,  and  as  he  overlapped  the  Federal  line,  was  easily  able 
to  drive  Moor  from  his  advanced  position,  causing  confusion 
in  the  18th  Connecticut  and  123d  Ohio,  and  as  he  cleared 
his  front  of  these  troops,  he  at  once  advanced  on  the  main 
line,  Thobum's  brigade.   Charging  over  the  Valley  in  front  of 
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this  line  and  advancing  about  200  yards,  he  met  this  force 
thoroughly  well  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  The 
yells  of  the  advancing  enemy  were  responded  to  by  Union 
cheers,  and  the  line  of  Union  infantry  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet  and  brought  them  to  a  halt.  In  this  movement 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lincoln  of  the  34th  Massachusetts  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Imboden  with  the  Confederate 
cavalry  had  been  successful  in  his  attack  on  our  cavalry,  and 
completely  routed  them,  and  then  burst  in  on  our  left  flank, 
and  this  gave  the  field  to  Breckinridge.  Sigel  fell  back  to 
Rude's  Hill,  where  he  formed  a  new  line  of  battle  which 
was  held  without  engagement,  although  skirmishers  of  the 
enemy  pushed  close  to  our  lines,  and  then  further  retreated 
to  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  Creek,  which  he  occupied  on  May 
16th,  the  rearguard  crossing  on  the  17th.  Thus  ended  his 
advance  up  the  Valley.  Oii  the  evening  of  May  15th  Sigel 
advised  ^  the  Adjutant-General  that  his  troops  were  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  and  that  after  a  severe  battle 
he  had  been  beaten  and  would  retreat  to  Cedar  Creek.  In  a 
despatch  of  the  16th  he  says  that  all  his  trains  and  wounded 
that  could  be  transported  were  brought  off,  that  the  enemy 
numbered  about  7000  and  his  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
would  be  about  650,  and  that  5  pieces  of  artillery  were  left  on 
the  field.  There  is  some  controversy  about  the  number  of 
pieces  lost.  Breckinridge  claims  to  have  captured  7,  other  re- 
ports place  the  number  at  6.' 

As  near  as  can  be  determined  the  losses  on  the  Union  side 
were  93  killed,  482  wounded,  256  missing,  a  total  of  831.  The 
Confederate  losses  as  reported  were  34  killed,  484  wounded, 
13  missing,  a  total  of  531.  If  the  usual  proportion  of  killed 
to  wounded  had  prevailed  in  this  battle,  the  number  reported 
killed  would  seem  to  be  much  too  small. 

That  our  troops  fought  stubbornly  is  borne  out  by  the  re- 
ports of  Imboden  and  Echols.   It  is  conceded  by  them  that 

1  76  W.  R.  70.  «  70  W.  R.  87. 
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our  artillery  was  efficient  and  the  infantry  steady.  The  failure 
to  fight  a  successful  battle  at  this  place  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  our  troops  was  not  well  chosen,  nor  were 
the  troops  properly  posted.  They  were  exhausted  by  much 
marching  and  countermarching  in  fields  and  byroads  where 
the  mud  was  over  ankle  deep.  In  thrusting  Moor  to  the 
front,  Sigel  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  in  detaiL  It  had 
rained  for  nearly  five  days  consecutively,  and  the  wheat  fields 
were  almost  quagmires.  To  this  reason  is  assigned  the  loss 
of  our  artillery.^ 

The  effect  of  the  battle  was  to  clear  the  Valley  to  Cedar 
Creek.  Crook,  learning  of  Sigel's  defeat,  fell  back  into  West 
Virginia,  and  Lee  could  reinforce  his  army  from  the  troops  in 
the  Valley,  which  he  did  as  Breckinridge  with  Echols  and 
Wharton's  brigades  occupied  the  right  flank  of  Lee's  army  in 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  fought  June  3.' 

Grant  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  these  opera- 
tions, and  was  only  too  glad  to  relieve  Sigel  at  its  close,  and 
place  General  David  Hunter  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  West  Virginia.  Hunter  assigned  Sigel  to  the  command  of 
the  Reserve  Division,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad. 

General  Hunter  took  command  of  the  troops  at  Cedar 
Creek  on  May  21.^  Reorganization  was  at  once  taken  up, 
and  reinforcements  from  the  Reserve  Division  were  brought 
forward.  This  was  made  practicable  by  assigning  the  Ohio 
troops  raised  for  the  hundred  days'  service  to  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  railroad,  thus  relieving  some  veteran  organiza- 
tions. 

On  the  20th,  the  day  before  Hunter  assumed  command. 
General  Grrant wrote  to  Halleck  as  follows  : *   "In  regard  to 

^  It  alao  rained  on  the  dmy  of  battle,  and  our  troops,  occupying  the  leeward 
position,  were  yery  much  annoyed  by  the  smoke  from  their  g^ns  as  well  as  that 
of  the  enemy. 

s  Breckinridge^s  troops  joined  Lee  May  23. 
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the  operations  it  is  better  for  General  Hunter  to  engage  in  with 
the  disposable  forces  at  his  command,  I  am  a  little  in  doubt. 
It  is  evident  that  he  can  move  south,  covering  the  road  he  has 
to  guard  with  a  larger  force  than  he  can  spare  to  be  removed 
to  reinforce  armies  elsewhere.  Then,  too,  under  the  instructions 
of  General  Sigel,  Crook  was  to  get  through  to  the  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  Railroad  at  New  Biver  bridge  and  move  east- 
ward to  Lynchburg  if  he  could,  if  not,  to  Fincastle  and  Staun- 
ton and  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Sigel  was  to  collect  what 
force  he  could  spare  from  the  railroad  and  move  up  the  Valley 
with  a  supply  train  to  meet  him.  The  enemy  are  evidently 
relying  for  supplies  greatly  on  such  as  are  brought  over  the 
branch  road  running  to  Staunton.  On  the  whole,  therefore,! 
think  it  would  be  better  for  General  Hunter  to  move  in  that 
direction  and  reach  Staunton,  Gordonsville,  or  Charlottesville 
if  he  does  not  meet  with  too  much  opposition.  If  he  can  hold 
at  bay  a  force  equal  to  his  own  he  will  be  doing  good  service." 
These  instructions  were  forwarded  by  Halleck  to  Hunter. 

You  will  remember  that  at  this  time  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  about  entering  on  the  movements  from  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  to  the  North  Anna.  General  Hunter  therefore 
prepared  for  a  long  march.  The  force  which  he  had  assem- 
bled at  Cedar  Creek  amounted  to  about  8500  of  all  arms,  with 
21  guns.  The  infantry  was  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  J.  C.  SiiUivan,  the  cavalry  under  Brigadier-General 
Stahel.^  Colonel  D.  H.  Strother,  a  loyal  Virginian  whose 
home  was  in  Berkeley,  was  his  chief  of  staff.  The  infantry 
was  divided  into  two  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by 
Colonel  Augustus  Moor  of  the  28th  Ohio  and  Colonel  Joseph 
Thobnm  of  1st  West  Virginia.  There  were  two  unassigned 
regiments.  The  artillery  was  organized  into  a  brigade,  and 
Captain  Henry  A.  Du  Pont,  5th  U.  S.  Artillery,  the  senior 
officer  of  the  arm  present,  assigned  to  command.^  On  the  22d 
and  23d  Hunter  sent  back  to  Martinsburg  all  his  sick,  all 
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baggage  and  surplus  transportation,  and  on  the  26th,  all 
being  in  readiness,  he  began  his  march.  His  right  and  left 
flanks  were  covered  by  his  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  ^  moved 
in  two  columns.  Eeaching  Woodstock  he  halted  until  the 
29th,  waiting  for  shoes.  From  here  he  advised  Halleck  on  the 
28th '  that  he  should  depend  entirely  on  the  country  for  food 
and  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Crook  at  Staunton  and 
then  move  on  Lynchburg.  On  the  same  day  Halleck,  under 
instructions  from  Grant,  wrote  to  him  the  following  additional 
orders  which  should  govern  his  campaign.'  ^^He  (Grant) 
wishes  you  to  push  on  if  possible  to  Charlottesville  and 
Lynchburg  and  destroy  the  railroad  and  canal  beyond  possi- 
bility of  repair  for  weeks ;  then  either  to  return  to  your  origi- 
nal base  or  join  him  via  Gordonsville.  In  jout  movements 
live  as  much  as  possible  on  the  country." 

At  Woodstock  Hunter  had  ordered  Stahel  to  ^send  out 
foraging  parties  under  command  of  reliable  and  just  officers, 
who  will  collect  such  subsistence  and  forage  as  the  army  needs, 
allowing  no  waste  or  pillage,  giving  such  of  the  residents  as 
claim  to  be  and  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  loyal,  certificates 
of  the  amount  of  stores  taken  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government.  .  .  .  You  will  charge  the  officers  detailed  for 
this  duty  to  hold  their  men  well  in  hand,  and  to  allow  no  plun- 
dering or  oppression  of  the  inhabitants,  nothing  being  seized 
except  by  order  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  party." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Crook  had  fallen  back  to  Meadow 
BlufiF,  West  Va.,  from  his  New  River  campaign,  reaching  that 
point  on  the  19th.  While  there  he  received  a  despatch  from 
General  Sigel,  then  commanding  the  department,  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  Staunton  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  de- 
layed in  his  moving  because  of  lack  of  proper  transportation, 
and  had  to  wait  for  supplies ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  31st 
that  he  was  able  to  start,  and  then  with  many  of  his  men  bare- 
foot and  but  a  small  supply  of  rations.    He  had  been  advised 
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of  the  change  of  commanders  and  was  aware  that  Hunter  would 
begin  his  march  on  the  26th. 

Leaving  Woodstock  on  the  29th9  Hunter  marched  past 
Mount  Jackson  and  Sude's  Hill  to  Newmarket,  the  scene  of 
Sigel's  defeat.  He  remained  here  until  June  2d,  when  the 
inarch  was  taken  up  for  Harrisonburg,  reaching  this  place  on 
that  day.  He  sent  out  foragers  for  supplies  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  hogs.  At  this  point  he  issued  still  further  instructions 
in  regard  to  foraging.  Paragraph  8  of  the  orders  reads, 
*^  Brigade  and  all  other  commanders  will  be  held  strictly  re- 
sponsible that  their  commands  are  supplied  from  the  country; 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  and  if  necessary  horses  and  mules  must 
be  taken  and  slaughtered.  These  supplies  will  be  seized  under 
the  direction  of  officers  duly  authorized  and  upon  system 
which  will  be  hereafter  regulated.  No  straggling  or  pillaging 
will  be  allowed.  Brigade  and  other  commanders  will  be  held 
responsible  that  there  is  no  waste,  and  that  there  is  proper  and 
orderly  division  amongst  the  men  of  the  supplies  taken  for 
our  use." 

I  have  quoted  these  instructions  about  foraging  at  length, 
as  it  has  been  frequently  charged  from  Confederate  sources 
that  Hunter  gave  unlimited  license  while  on  this  campaign. 
While  at  Bude's  Hill  he  called  Stahel's  attention  to  the  numer- 
ous and  grave  complaints  against  soldiers  of  that  command 
for  nnauUiorized  pillaging,  and  insisted  that  it  should  cease. 
Many  of  the  residents,  he  says,  have  been  very  kind  to  our 
wounded,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  to  allow  wanton  out- 
rages and  injuries  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  people.  This  for- 
aging was  very  useful,  as  it  kept  our  army  well  supplied  with 
certain  kinds  of  rations,  and  as  that  perniciously  active  parti- 
san, Harry  Gilmor,  had  seized  at  Newton  a  supply  train  and 
burned  it,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  caused  our  troops  to 
be  short  of  rations  had  we  not  lived  off  the  country.  Inevi- 
tably there  would  be  pillaging,  which  did  injure  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  army  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley.   No 
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doubt  distress  was  caused  from  the  indiscrimmate  seizure  of 
supplies.  Unless  troops  are  under  the  most  complete  disci- 
pline there  will  be  such  occurrences,  which  cause  all  good  sol- 
diers to  regret. 

Reaching  Harrisonburg  on  June  2,  Hunter  found  the 
enemy  occupying  a  strongly  intrenched  position  at  Mount 
Crawford. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  battle  of  Newmarket, 
May  15,  and  the  retreat  of  Sigel  to  Cedar  Creek,  Gren- 
eral  Lee  had  called  Breckinridge  with  a  considerable  part 
of  his  force  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
He  was  undoubtedly  of  the  mind  that  after  the  rebuff  of 
Sigel  active  operations  in  the  Valley  would  cease*  It  had 
always  been  so  in  former  years,  but  there  was  a  new  man  at 
the  head  of  military  affairs  who  would  not  sit  down  tamely 
after  defeat,  hence  Lee  was  greatly  mistaken. 

The  return  of  Crook  to  Meadow  Bluff  had  relieved  the 
pressure  on  New  Biver  and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad.  In  the  absence  of  General  Breckinridge  Greneral 
Lee  assigned  Brigadier-General  William  E.  Jones  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  district,  with  headquarters  at  Lynchburg.  When 
Hunter  began  his  advance  from  Cedar  Creek  Jones  drew 
from  all  available  sources  troops  to  meet  it.  Crook,  it  will 
be  noted,  was  displaying  considerable  activity  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  when  he  began  his  advance  to 
meet  Hunter,  McCausIand  and  W.  L.  Jackson  were  directed 
to  impede  his  march  with  all  the  power  in  their  possession. 

Of  the  troops  designed  to  meet  Hunter's  advance,  Imboden 
had  command  of  the  cavalry  and  Brigadier-General  Vaughn 
the  infantry.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers  of  the 
troops  assembled  at  Mount  Crawford.  The  nearest  we  can 
come  to  it  is  found  in  a  despatch  from  Vaughn  to  Bragg 
after  the  battle  at  Piedmont,  dated  June  7.  In  this  he 
states  ^  that  he  entered  the  battle  with  about  5600  men  of 
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^feJl  arms,  and  he  had  now  but  about  3000,  including  the  cav- 
General  Hunter  places  the  force  at  between  6000  and 
000.  As  Hunter  moved  up  the  Valley,  Jones  moved  out 
rem  Lynchburg  to  meet  him,  advancing  as  far  as  Mount 
rawford,  where  he  threw  up  strong  entrenchments. 
Hunter  spent  Jime  3  in  finding  out  the  position  of  the 
nemy,  and  on  June  4  made  a  flank  movement  by  a  side 
^^oad  to  Port  Republic,  completely  turning  the  enemy's  posi- 
"tioD,   masking  his   movement  by  a  demonstration  against 
Itfount  Crawford.    The  advance  cavalry  found  a  large  supply 
train  of  the  enemy  at  this  point,  and  captured  a  portion  of  it. 
This  move  was  apparently  wholly  unexpected  by  Jones, 
who,  discovering  it,  abandoned  his  intrenchments  and  re- 
treated to  Piedmont,  about  seven  miles  from  Port  Republic. 
On  the  5th  Hunter  advanced  by  the  Staunton  road,  his  skir- 
mishers meeting  at  the  early  hour  of  6  A.  M.  the  outposts  of 
the  Confederates,  and  artillery  fire  was  opened  about  this 
time.    At  9  A.  m.  he  had  developed  the  enemy  in  force  well 
posted  and  covered  by  slight  intrenchments  hastily  thrown 
up  in  the  few  hours  which  were  at  their  disposal.     Hunter 
formed  his  line  with  Moor  on  the  right  and  Thobum  on  the 
left,  the  cavalry  supporting  the  right.  Opening  with  artmery 
at  9  A.  M.,  after  a  short  time  Moor  advanced  his  brigade 
and  assaulted  the  advance  position  of  Jones,  and  drove  his 
troops  from  the  slight  intrenchments  back  to  their  main  line. 
The  artillery  kept  up  its  work,  and  at  one  o'clock  Moor  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  main  line,  but  was  unable  to  carry 
it.    Jones,  noticing  the  failure,  at  two  o'clock  ordered  an 
assault  on  Moor's  brigade.    Aided  by  a  direct  fire  from  von 
Kleiser's  and  Snow's  batteries,  together  with  a  cross  fire  from 
the  Regular  and  Carlin's  batteries,  the  brigade  easily  main- 
tained its  position  ^d  completely  repulsed  the  attack.    Hun- 
ter, when  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  was  clearly  seen,  directed 
Thobum  to  take  his  brigade  across  a  valley  and  take  the 
enemy  in  flank.     This  was  done  in  fine  style,  and  the  troops 
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burst  in  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  crashing  it,  and 
drove  a  portion  of  it  into  the  Middle  River.  Moor  at  once 
advanced  his  troops,  and  the  cavalry  rushed  to  the  front  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  enemy,  broken  on  almost  all  his  line, 
retreated  from  the  field  m  the  greatest  confusion.  The  vic- 
tory was  complete.  Hunter  suffered  a  loss  of  420  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  He  captured  over  one  thousand  pris- 
oners, three  guns,  and  many  small  arms,  and  estimated  that 
at  least  600  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.  Greneral 
Jones,  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces,  was  killed,  and 
General  Vaughn,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  fell  back 
on  Staunton  and  thence  to  Waynesboro.^  The  victory  was  a 
decisive  one  and  caused  great  rejoicing  when  known  in 
Washington.  It  did  not  reach  there  until  about  the  14th  of 
June,  on  which  date  Secretary  Stanton  sent  to  Hunter  the 
following  despatch :»  "This  department  has  received  with 
great  satisfaction  your  official  despatch  announcing  the  recent 
brilliant  victory  won  by  your  army  and  the  occupation  of 
Staunton.  These  brilliant  achievements  wipe  out  the  ante- 
cedent disaster  to  our  arms  in  former  campaigns  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  induce  strong  hopes  that,  led  on  by 
the  courage  and  guided  by  the  skill  of  its  commander,  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  will  rival  our  other  gallant  armies 
in  the  successful  blows  against  the  rebels.  To  yourself  and 
the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  command  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  of  this  department  are  tendered."  Hun- 
ter inmiediately  advanced  on  Staunton,  which  he  reached  on 
June  6.  He  captured  400  sick  and  wounded  Confederates. 
He  destroyed  the  railroad  bridges,  depots,  public  workshops 
and  factories  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  also  large  quantities 
of  commissary  and  ordnance  stores,  distributing  among  his 
troops  such  of  these  stores  as  could  be  used.  The  value  of  the 
stores,  etc.,  destroyed  is  placed  by  the  Confederate  agent  as  at 
least  $400,000. 
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While  our  troops  were  elated  at  the  success  at  Pied- 
mont, the  Confederate  authorities  at  Richmond  were  gpreatly 
depressed.  On  June  6  Greneral  Bragg,  presumably  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond, 
sent  to  him  the  following  despatch :  ^  — 

The  rumor  you  hear  is  painfully  true,  as  you  will  perceive 
from  the  inclosed  despatch  sent  to  me  this  morning  a  little 
after  midnight  by  the  President.  There  is  no  force  to  send 
except  from  Greneral  Lee,  and  as  the  position  is  in  his  com- 
mand all  was  left  to  his  better  judgment,  especially  as  he  had 
directed  all  the  movements  of  Breckinridge,  Jones,  and  Im- 
boden  down  to  this  time.  I  offered  him  my  services  to  facili- 
tate the  movements  he  might  desire. 

Very  truly  and  resp'ly  yours, 

Bbaxton  Brago. 

The  following  is  the  inclosure.' 

June  5,  1864. 

^^  Fought  the  enemy  to-day  eleven  miles  from  Staunton, 
Dear  New  Hope.  Have  been  driven  back.  I  will  try  to  protect 
Staunton,  but  unless  reinforcements  come  at  once  I  cannot  do 
it.  May  have  to  fall  back  by  way  of  Waynesboro.  General 
W.  E.  Jones  killed. 

J.  C.  Vaughn, 

Brigadier-  General. 
To  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
Commanding  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 

At  ten  P.  M.  same  day,  to  Mr.  Seddon,  Vaughn  says '  Staun- 
ton cannot  be  held,  and  fears  he  will  have  to  leave  the  Valley. 
On  the  7th,  to  Bragg,  Vaughn  says  that  Hunter's  loss  was 
1500. 

Grenerals  McCausland  and  W.  L.  Jackson,  who  were  oppos- 
ing the  advance  of  Crook,  learning  that  Staunton  was  in  our 
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possession,  retreated  southward,  and  on  the  8th  Crook  and  his 
command  easily  brushed  away  the  observing  force  of  the 
enemy  and,  destroying  the  Virginian  Central  Baibx>ad  as  he 
advanced,  joined  Hunter.  This  force  was  quite  10,000  of  all 
arms,  with  12  guns.  There  was  thus  assembled  at  Staunton  in 
the  united  forces  about  18,000  men  and  thirty  guns.  Greneral 
Sullivan  commanded  the  1st  division,  consisting  of  two  brigades 
commanded  by  Colonel  Wells  of  the  S4th  Mass.  (Colonel 
Moor  having  been  mustered  out  of  service  by  reason  of  expi- 
ration of  his  enlistment)  and  Colonel  Thobum.  General  Crook 
commanded  the  2d  division,  which  consisted  of  three  brigades, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Colonel  Carr  B. 
White,  and  Colonel  J.  M.  Campbell  respectively.  The  artil- 
lery was  commanded  by  Captain  Henry  A.  du  Pont.  The  1st 
division  of  cavalry  was  commanded  by  General  Duffi^,  the  2d 
by  General  W.  W.  Averill.  General  Duffi^  had  succeeded 
General  Stahel,  who  was  wounded  at  Piedmont.  Hunter 
rested  at  Staunton  until  the  10th,  when  he  started  for  Lexing- 
ton, his  command  moving  in  four  columns  on  parallel  roads, 
McCausland  opposing  Crook's  advance,  which  was  the  right 
flank.  The  left  column  met  with  no  resistance.  Lexington 
was  reached  on  the  11th ;  McCausland  occupied  the  town. 
Hunter,  not  wishing  to  open  on  the  town  with  his  artillery,  as 
it  was  wholly  without  defences,  sent  General  Averell  with  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  to  flank  the  town,  which  caused  its  evacua- 
tion. The  cadets  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  joined 
in  the  defence,  and  fired  from  their  buildings  on  our  troops, 
and  when  McCausland  left,  the  cadets  did  also ;  the  general 
line  of  retreat  was  towards  Lynchburg.  The  defeat  of  Jones 
at  Piedmont  and  the  advance  to  Staunton  caused  Lee  to 
immediately  return  Breckinridge  with  his  troops  to  the  relief 
of  Charlottesville  and  to  hold  Lynchburg.  These  troops  left 
on  the  7th  and  proceeded  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  march 
to  the  places  named,  and  finally,  as  Hunter's  line  of  march 
determined  that  Lynchburg  was  his  objective,  Breckinridge 
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brought  all  his  forces,  inclading  Yaughn,  to  the  defence  of 
that  town.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  original  instruc- 
tions given  to  Hnnter  by  General  Gh*ant  he  was  given  the 
option  of  moving  either  to  Gordonsville,  Charlottesville  or  to 
Lynchborg.  Grant  hoped  that  he  would  take  the  first-named 
route.  For  various  reasons  Hunter  decided  to  move  on  Lynch- 
burg. There  is  no  question,  could  we  have  had  possession  of 
this  important  centre  and  held  it  for  one  or  two  days  the 
damage  inflicted  on  the  enemy  would  have  been  enormous. 
It  was  the  most  important  depot  after  Bichmond  in  the  east, 
and  it  is  easily  conceivable  what  harm  would  have  ensued  to 
the  enemy  were  it  in  our  control.  Because  of  its  value  to  the 
Confederates  Hunter  moved  directly  towards  it. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Grant  wrote  Meade :  '^  The  object  of 
the  cavalry  expedition  to  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville  was 
to  effectually  break  up  the  railroad  connections  between  Bich- 
mond and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Lynchburg.  .  .  .  After 
the  work  is  accomplished  the  cavalry  will  rejoin  the  main 
army.  Instructions  will  be  sent  to  Hunter  by  the  cavalry 
expedition.  He  will  be  required  to  join  his  forces  to  General 
Sheridan's  and  return  with  him  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac/' 
On  the  6th  of  June,  General  Grant  sent  to  Hunter  the 
following :  — 

*'  General  Sheridan  leaves  here  to-morrow  with  instructions 
to  proceed  to  Charlottesville — according  to  the  instructions 
I  sent  to  General  Halleck  for  your  guidance  you  were  to 
proceed  to  Lynchburg  and  conmience  there.  It  would  be  of 
great  value  to  us  to  get  possession  of  Lynchburg  for  a  single 
day,  but  that  point  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  enemy 
that  in  attempting  to  get  it,  such  resistance  may  be  met  as  to 
defeat  your  getting  on  to  the  road  at  all.  I  see  in  looking 
o?er  the  letter  sent  to  General  Halleck  on  the  subject  of 
your  instructions  that  it  rather  indicates  your  route  should 
be  from  Staunton  via  Charlottesville.  If  you  have  so  under- 
stood it  you  will  be  doing  just  what  I  want.    The  direction 
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I  now  give  is  that  if  this  letter  reaches  you  in  the  Valley 
between  Staunton  and  Lynchburg  you  will  immediately  move 
east  by  the  most  practicable  road  until  you  strike  the  Lynch- 
burg branch  of  the  Virginia  Central  road.  From  there  you 
will  move  eastward  along  the  line  of  the  road,  destroying  it 
completely  and  thoroughly,  until  you  join  General  Sheridan. 
If  any  portion  of  your  force,  especially  your  cavalry,  is  needed 
back  in  your  department,  you  are  authorized  to  send  it.  If 
on  receipt  of  this  you  are  near  Lynchburg  and  deem  it 
practicable  to  reach  that  point,  you  will  exercise  your  judg- 
ment about  going  there.  Lose  no  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
canal."  This  despatch  never  reached  Hunter.  Sheridan 
started  on  the  7th  with  two  divisions,  Torbert's  and  6regg*s, 
and  on  the  11th  had  reached  Trevilian  Station  on  the 
Virginia  Central  road,  where  he  met  the  enemy's  cavalry 
under  Hampton  and  Fitz  Lee,  and  a  battle  was  fought  which 
was  a  victory  for  Sheridan.  He  learned  that  Hunter  ¥Fa8 
moving  on  Lynchburg;  that  Breckinridge  was  at  Grordons- 
ville  or  Charlottesville  and  that  Ewell's  corps  was  on  its 
way  to  Lynchburg  (this  last  was  wholly  an  error,  however), 
and  because  of  this  information  and  lack  of  ammunition  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  army.  Hampton  had  prevented 
Sheridan  from  reaching  Hunter,  and  therefore  Grant's  letter 
to  Hunter  never  reached  him.  On  the  11th  of  June  Gen- 
eral Early,  then  in  command  of  the  Second  (Ewell's)  Corps, 
moved  his  troops  to  the  rear  near  Gaines'  Mill.  In  the 
evening  of  the  12th  he  was  directed  to  move  at  3  o'clock  the 
next  morning  for  the  Shenandoah  Valley  by  way  of  Louisa 
Court  House  and  Charlottesville,  strike  Hunter's  force  in  the 
rear  and  if  possible  destroy  it,  then  move  down  the  Valley, 
cross  the  Potomac  near  Leesburg  or  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
threaten  Washington.  General  Breckinridge  was  directed 
to  unite  with  him.  General  Early  moved  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  on  his  errand.  General  Lee,  well 
knowing  the  value  of  Lynchburg,  had  taken  active  meas- 
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ores  to  relieve  it  from  impending  capture.  Hunter  was  sup- 
posed by  Lee  to  be  at  this  time  at  Staunton,  and  Breckinridge 
at  Waynesboro,  but  Hunter  was  in  Lexington  by  this  time. 

We  left  Hunter  at  Lexington  on  the  11th,  having  driven 
McCausland  out  of  the  town.  He  captured  a  few  prisoners, 
five  pieces  of  artillery,  caissons  and  gun  carriages,  small  arms 
and  ammunition,  all  of  which  were  destroyed.  On  the  James 
River  Canal,  which  is  near  the  town,  he  destroyed  commissary 
stores,  artilleiy  ammuiytion,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
the  iron  works  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  12th  he  burned  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  and  all  buildings  connected  with 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Colonel  F.  H.  Smith, 
superintendent  of  the  Institute,  which  was  spared  because  of 
the  sickness  of  a  member  of  his  family;  his  reason  being 
the  shooting  of  his  men  by  the  cadets  when  his  troops 
occupied  the  town.  Because  of  a  violent  and  inflammatory 
proclamation  issued  by  John  Letcher,  late  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, inciting  the  population  to  rise  and  wage  guerrilla  warfare 
upon  the  Federal  troops,  he  burned  his  house.  The  troops 
remained  at  Lexington  until  the  13th,  because  General  Duffie, 
who  had  been  sent  out  on  an  expedition,  had  not  been  heard 
from.  This  expedition  had  been  started  on  the  10th  and 
demonstrated  towards  Waynesboro,  and  menaced  Lynchburg 
from  the  direction  of  Amherst  Court  House.  Imboden,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  defeat  him,  was  very  roughly  handled, 
losing  prisoners,  horses,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  train. 
Duffie  returned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  the  arrival 
of  a  supply  train  which  had  come  down  the  Valley  was  most 
welcome.  On  the  14th  Hunter  advanced  to  Buchanan  and 
on  the  15th  resumed  his  march  and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
by  the  Peaks  of  Otter  road,  and  his  cavalry  occupied  the 
town  of  Liberty,  24  miles  from  Lynchburg.  At  this  place  a 
force  of  200  picked  men  sent  out  by  Averell  from  Lexington 
returned  to  the  command  after  cutting  the  Virginia  Central 
road  at  Amherst  Court  House,  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
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South  Side  Railroad  at  Concordia  Station,  and  burning  two 
trains.  Hunter  says  that  at  this  time  he  could  obtain  no  clue 
or  reliable  information  of  the  enemy ;  that  there  were  exag- 
gerated rumors  of  disaster  to  both  Grant  and  Sherman,  that 
Sheridan  had  been  defeated  near  Louisa  Court  House,  and 
also  that  he  was  already  in  Lynchburg.  He  also  heard  that 
the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Lynchburg,  and  that  Swell's 
corps,  20,000  strong,  had  reenforced  them.  To  determine  the 
truth  he  advanced  on  Lynchburg  oa  the  16th,  reaching  the 
Bedford  Turnpike  seven  miles  easterly  from  Liberty.  The 
cavalry  advanced  to  the  Great  Otter  River.  On  the  17th,  early 
in  the  morning,  the  march  was  resumed,  but  was  delayed 
several  hours  in  crossing  the  great  Otter  River,  and  the 
enemy  was  not  reached  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Averell's  advance  came  upon  them  strongly 
posted  at  Diamond  Hill,  five  miles  from  Lynchburg.  An  as- 
sault was  at  once  made  by  the  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry 
and  artillery,  which  was  completely  successful,  the  enemy 
being  driven  back  upon  the  town,  and  about  70  prisoners  and 
one  gun  were  captured.  The  casualties  were  slight  on  both 
sides.  The  troops  halted  for  the  night  on  the  battlefield. 
During  the  night  trains  on  the  different  railroads  were  heard 
running  into  the  town,  dnmis  beating  and  cheers,  all  of 
which  indicated  the  arrival  of  troops,  and  yet  up  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  Hunter  was  not  in  possession  of  any  positive 
information  as  to  whether  Lee  had  sent  aid  or  not.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  Hunter  advanced  his  skirmishers  to  the 
Toll  Gate  on  the  Bedford  turnpike  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  and  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy  in  their  works. 
These  works  were  strong  redoubts  about  three  miles  apart, 
connected  by  rifle  pits;  when  our  troops  came  in  sight  of  them 
the  enemy  were  at  work  on  them.  Hunter  determined  to 
attack.  Duffie,  supported  by  Averell,  was  to  attack  on  the 
extreme  left.  Averell  detached  two  squadrons  to  demonstrate 
on  our  extreme  right.   The  infantry  was  massed   directly  on 
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le  Bedford  road,  Sullivan's  division  on  the  left  and  Crook's 
ivision  on  the  right     While  these  preparations  were  being 
^^=fe=^ade  the  enemy  advanced  quite  unexpectedly  against  the 
Sullivan  met  this  advance  with  great  resolution,  not 
ielding  any  ground.  Crook's  infantry  coming  up,  the  enemy 
rere  completely  repulsed,  being  driven  into  their  works,  and 
16  artilleiy,  having  fine  positions,  rendered  great  service  in 
spelling  this  attack.     The  116th  Ohio,  moving  eagerly  in 
pursuit,  entered  the  works,   but   being  unsupported  were 
•obliged  to  fall  back*  Our  losses  were  about  200.  The  engage- 
ment ceased  at  2  p.  m.    Hunter  had  now  learned  of  the 
arrival  of  Early,  as  the  assaulting  column  of  the  enemy  was 
his  advance  guard,  and  feared,  as  he  was  greatly  outnumbered, 
that  a  general  attack  would  be  made  upon  him.    The  attack 
which  was  feared  was  not  made,  and  Hunter  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  repulse  made  Early  cautious. 

At  night  Hunter  withdrew  his  troops,  leaving  his  skirmish- 
eiB  until  12,  midnight,  and  began  his  retreat  via  Liberty, 
Bof ord's  Grap,  and  Salem  to  West  Virginia.  Early  moved  as 
before  mentioned  on  the  13th,  and  his  advance  guard  reached 
Lynchburg  on  the  night  of  the  17th  and  morning  of  the  18th. 
His  corps  was  not  all  up  until  the  19th,  when  he  moved  out  to 
attack  Hunter,  but  he  was  gone.  A  pursuit  was  maintained 
until  the  night  of  the  22d,  but  Hunter  was  safe  and  free  from 
farther  molestation.  The  losses  sustained  from  the  10th  of 
June  to  the  23d  were  103  killed,  564  wounded,  273  missing, 
a  total  of  940.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  losses  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

We  will  not  consider  Hunter's  movements  any  further. 
The  route  taken  by  him  cleared  the  Valley  of  troops  of  all 
kinds,  not  a  Federal  soldier  was  nearer  than  Martinsburg,  and 
Early  had  a  clear  field  for  his  advance  upon  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Washington.  Having  decided  to  move  on  Lynchburg, 
Honter  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  tarrying  so  long  at  Lexing- 
ton ;  he  lost  two  full  days  here.  If  he  had  utilized  them  it  seems 
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almost  certain  he  could  have  been  in  Lynchbnrg  for  one  day 
at  least  His  excuse  that  he  wanted  to  hear  from  Doffie  was 
not  a  good  one,  as  Duffi^  was  quite  strong  enough  to  take  care 
of  himself.  The  waiting  for  the  supply  train  which  he  knew 
was  coming  up  and  much  needed,  ought  not  to  have  caused 
the  delay,  as  it  could  have  reached  him  in  safety  as  he  was 
advancing  on  Lynchburg.  However,  this  campaign  was  suc- 
cessful in  holding  a  force  of  the  enemy  which  President  Davis 
says  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  Johnston  to  assist  in  defeating 
Sherman.  It  is  curious  to  read  of  the  anxiety  of  Breckinridge 
while  at  Lynchburg  in  regard  to  his  inability  to  obtain  exact 
information  as  to  Hunter's  whereabouts,  but  Duffi^  and  Aver- 
ell  kept  Imboden  and  McCausland  so  mystified  and  busy  that 
they  were  unable  to  give  him  any  correct  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  Hunter  after  he  left  Lexington.  Up  to  the 
18th  of  June  all  had  gone  well  with  Hunter.  A  little  too  much 
deliberation  in  his  marches,  and  the  selection  of  Lynchburg 
as  preferable  to  Gordonsville  or  Charlottesville  proved  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  retreat  into  West  Virginia,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  make,  as  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
have  got  into  the  Valley  without  a  battle  in  which  he  would 
have  been  outnumbered  and  disaster  would  have  overtaken 
him,  left  the  wide  road  of  the  Valley  open  to  Early,  who 
marched  to  his  eventual  destruction,  but  only  after  marching  to 
the  very  gates  of  Washington,  causing  the  greatest  conster- 
nation among  the  military  and  civil  authorities  of  that  city. 

The  temptation  to  take  Lynchburg  was  too  strong  for 
Hunter  to  resist.  By  putting  his  command  where  he  did,  he 
enabled  it  later  to  join  the  forces  under  Sheridan  and  take  part 
in  that  eventful  and  glorious  campaign,  made  later  in  the 
year,  which  utterly  destroyed  the  Confederate  cause  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  CREEK 

THE  CONFEDERATE  ONSLAUGHT  AND  SUCCESS 

The  victories  of  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill,  September 

19  and  22,  1864,  sent  Early  and  his  army  *^  whirling  up 

the  Valley."   Sheridan  pursued  as  far  as  Harrisonburg  and 

Mt  Crawford  with  his  infantry,  and  Staunton  with  his  cavalry. 

Tbence  retiring  at  his  leisure,  he  swept  the  Valley  bare  with 

a  cordon  of  cavalry  stretching  clear  across  it,  from  the  Blue 

Bidge  to  the  North  Mountain,  burning  all  the  mills  and  barns, 

dri?mg  off  all  the  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep,  and  leaving  so 

little  subsistence  that  it  was  said  that  a  crow,  seeking  to  fly 

down  the  Valley,  would  have  to  carry  his  rations  with  him. 

He  took  position  on  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  Creek,  fifteen 
miles  from  Winchester,  astride  the  Valley  pike,  sending  on 
the  Sixth  Corps  to  Front  Royal,  a  day's  march  on  the  road 
to  Washington,  in  expectation  of  returning  it  to  Grant  at 
Petersburg. 

Early,  reenforced  by  Kershaw's  division  of  infantry  and 
Cutshaw's  battalion  of  artillery,  followed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, throwing  forward  his  cavalry  under  Rosser,  who  had 
just  joined  him  with  a  fresh  brigade  of  horse.  But  the  high 
hopes  of  this  self-styled  Saviour  of  the  Valley  received  a 
crushing  blow  at  the  fight  of  Tom's  Brook,  October  9,  six 
miles  south  of  Cedar  Creek,  where  Sheridan  launched  Merritt's 
and  Custer's  divisions  of  cavalry  under  Torbert  upon  him, 
with  the  emphatic  order  to  "  whip  or  get  whipped,"  utterly 
routed  him,  chased  him  at  full  speed  twenty  miles  and  captured 
all  his  guns  but  one,  — 16  taken,  —  all  his  ambulances  and 
wagons,  —  everything  on  wheels,  in  fact. 

Notwithstanding  these  Woodstock  races,  as  the  Union  troop- 
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ers  called  the  rout  of  his  cavaliy,  Early  advanced  his  whole 
force,  and  after  making  a  bold  reconnoissance  right  up  to 
Cedar  Creek,  fell  back  four  miles,  and  took  post  on  Fisher^s 
Hill  on  the  13th.   The  village  of  Strasburg  lay  between. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  is  by  no  means  a  level  plain,  but 
presents  a  rolling  surface,  breaking  frequently  into  decided 
ridges  and  even  hills.  Although  the  greater  portion  consists 
of  open  ground,  cultivated  fields  and  pastures,  there  are  many 
tracts  and  groves  of  the  woods,  chiefly  black  walnut  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  but  the  timber  is  quite  open  and  free  from 
underbrush,  affording  little  obstacle  to  the  movements  of  troops. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  the  Massanutten 
Mountain,  a  steep,  lofiy,  and  rugged  though  isolated  range, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  Valley,  and  extending  twenty  miles 
southward,  divides  it  into  two  portions.  That  on  the  east  is 
known  as  the  Luray  Valley,  the  other  retaining  the  name  of 
Shenandoah.  The  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  washes 
the  western  foot  of  the  range,  bending  around  the  northern 
end  and  flowing  easterly  to  meet  the  South  Fork,  which  drains 
the  Luray  Valley. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  at  the  northern  end,  the  enemy 
had  a  signal  station,  which  commanded  and  searched  the  whole 
region  for  miles  around,  so  perfectly  that  the  valley  of  Cedar 
Creek  and  the  adjacent  country  appeared  spread  out  like  a 
map,  and  every  object,  roads,  buildings,  camps,  intrenchments, 
and  bodies  of  troops  could  be  exactly  located. 

Cedar  Creek  flows  diagonally  across  the  Valley,  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  and  empties  into  the  North  Fork  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  bridge  where  the  creek  is  crossed  by  the 
Valley  pike.  It  was  fordable  almost  anywhere  at  this  season, 
but  above  the  bridge  the  banks  are  generally  steep  and  rugged. 

Hupp's  Hill  is  a  broad,  high  elevation,  just  south  of  the 
creek,  over  which  the  pike  leads  to  Strasburg  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  little  ham- 
let of  Middletown  is  situated  on  the  pike  about  two  miles 
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north  of  the  bridge  across  Cedar  Creek.  A  high,  open  plain 
extends  from  the  village  to  the  stream,  traversed  by  the  high- 
road. The  ground  is  higher  on  the  left  of  the  road,  extending 
back  a  mile  or  more  in  a  broad  level  plateau.  It  slopes  down 
on  the  right  to  Meadow  Brook,  which  rises  north  of  Middle- 
town,  and  flowing  just  east  of  the  village  and  nearly  parallel  to 
the  pike,  empties  into  the  creek  a  mile  above  the  bridge.  The 
pike  descends  to  the  stream  by  a  ravine.  On  the  right,  the  high, 
bare  ground  fronts  upon  the  creek  in  a  bold  curved  ridge, 
130  feet  above  its  bed,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Meadow  Brook. 
On  the  left,  across  the  ravine,  the  ground  rises  even  higher 
by  forty  feet,  in  a  bold  headland,  and  beyond  this,  still  fur- 
ther down  the  stream,  is  another  headland  separated  from 
the  first  by  a  marked  ravine. 

Just  across  Meadow  Brook,  west  of  Middletown,  the  ground 
rises  in  a  high  steep  ridge,  which  curves  around  at  the  right 
and  extends  northwesterly.  It  was  partially  wooded,  and  just 
beyond  the  bend  there  was  quite  a  tract  of  woods.  The  ceme- 
tery is  situated  in  this  ridge,  opposite  the  village.  A  wide 
open  plain  extends  from  the  base  of  the  ridge  to  Cedar  Creek, 
while  to  the  rear  or  north  the  ground  stretches  away  in  gentle 
uDdulations  of  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  ridge. 

The  Nineteenth  Corps  took  position  on  the  right  of  the 
pike  in  two  lines,  occupying  the  high  ground  overlooking  the 
creek  between  the  road  and  Meadow  Brook,  and  fortified  it 
with  a  line  of  breastworks,  the  first  division  on  the  right,  the 
second  division  on  the  left.  Crook's  corps  went  into  camp  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  left  of  the  pike,  the  second  division  in 
rear  of  the  first  headland  on  the  left,  and  the  first  division 
taking  position  on  the  second  headland,  which  was  nearly 
a  mile  farther  down  the  creek,  and  stood  out  in  advance  like 
a  bastion.  Along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  they  threw  up  a  line 
of  works  fronting  the  stream.  In  rear  of  the  extreme  left  of 
this  line  a  return  or  flanking  breastwork  was  started,  and  ex- 
tended at  right  angles  to  the  rear,  by  Crook's  second  division. 
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A  division  of  cavalry  was  disposed  upon  each  flank,  Cus- 
ter on  the  right,  Merritt  on  the  left ;  and  Powell*8  division 
was  sent  to  Front  Eoyal  to  watch  the  Luray  Valley  and  oper- 
ate across  the  Blae  Bidge. 

Sheridan  established  his  headquarters  at  the  Belle  Grove 
house,  a  capacious  mansion  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  on  the 
right  of  the  pike. 

The  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  at  this  time  comprised  the 
Sixth  Corps  in  three  divisions  —  Brevet  Major-General  Ho- 
ratio G.  Wright,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  in  two  divisions — Brevet  Major-General  William 
H.  Emory,  recently  from  Louisiana ;  and  the  Army  of  West 
Virginia,  or  Eighth  Corps,  in  two  divisions,  under  Brigadier- 
General  George  Crook.  With  the  latter  may  be  included 
the  6th  Begiment,  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  and  a  small 
detachment  of  other  troops,  forming  a  provisional  division^ 
so-called,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  Howard  Kitching.  All 
these  were  infantry.  There  were  three  divisions  of  cavalry ; 
the  1st  and  Sd  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, commanded  respectively  by  Brigadier-Generals  Wesley 
Merritt  and  George  A.  Custer,  and  the  2d  Cavaliy  Division 
of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  Colonel  William  H. 
Powell,  2d  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  commanding,  —  all  under 
Brigadier-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert  as  chief  of  cavalry.  Each 
command  was  supplied  with  its  due  quota  of  field  artillery. 

Three  brigades  of  infantry,  one  from  each  corps,  garrisoned 
Winchester  and  guarded  trains  in  the  rear,^  besides  which 
one  regiment  of  Crook's  corps,  91st  Ohio,  of  2d  Brigade,  2d 
Division,  was  guarding  cattle  near  Middletown ;  one  regiment 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  175th  New  York,  of  3d  Brigade,  2d 
Division,  was  guard  to  the  ammunition  train,  and  the  26th 
Massachusetts  Battalion  of  1st  Brigade,  2d  Division,  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  was  provost  guard  at  Army  Headquarters.  De- 
ducting these  detachments,  amounting  to  eighteen  regiments, 

1  90  W.  R.  125, 127, 128, 403. 
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the  effectiye  strength  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  October  19, 
1864,  was  as  follows : 

Sixth      Corps,  8506  Infantry  600  Artillery  24  guns 

Nineteenth  "  8748         «  414         "  20    ** 

Eighth        «  4000         "  200         «  16    " 

Kitehing's  command  1000         *< 

Total        22,254      «  1214       «  60 

7,500  Cavaby       642      «  30 

1856  90 

1,856  ArtiUery 

with  90  guns 

Total        31,610 

The  strength  of  Early's  army  is  more  difficult  to  approxi- 
mate: 

His  infantry  consisted  of  five  divisions,  known  after  the 
names  of  their  commanders,  —  Ramseur,  Pegram,  Gordon, 
Kershaw,  and  Wharton. 

The  first  three  comprised  the  second  corps  of  Lee's  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  Jackson's  old  command.^ 

The  field  inspection  reports  of  October  31,  Army  of  the 
Valley  District,  Greneral  £arly  commanding,  give  the  number 
present,  effective  for  the  field,  as  follows : 

Ramseur 2,442 

Pegram 2,013 

Gordon 2,227 

Kershaw 3,071 

Wharton 1,421 

Total 11,174 

Add  losses  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  .        3,500 

Infantry 14,674 

»  91 W.  B.  911. 
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Artillery,  1101,  35  gans,  as  appears  by  inspector's  re-  1,101 
port  of  September  30;  but  General  E^irly  him- 
self says  he  went  into  the  fight  with  a  little  over 
40  pieces  of  artillery.  His  cavalry  was  in  two 
divisions,  under  Brigadier-Generals  Londsford  L. 
Lomax,  3121,  and  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  2206,  and 

numbered 5,327 

Add  Infantry  total 14,674 

Grand  total 21,102 

This  does  not  include  his  horse  artillqry,  which,  so  soon 
after  Tom's  Brook,  was  probably  scanty,  although  Sosser 
certainly  had  four  guns. 

Kershaw's  division,  which  had  left  Early  before  the  battle 
of  Winchester,  rejoined  his  army  after  Fisher's  Hill,  thus 
escaping  the  losses  and  demoralization  of  these  defeats,  and 
he  was  also  reenforced  by  Cutshaw's  battalion  of  artillery, 
and  a  considerable  accession  of  cavalry,  which  about  made 
good  his  losses,  as  he  admits  himself. 

In  his  brief  and  brilliant  campaign  Sheridan  had  appar- 
ently shattered  the  rebel  army  and  completely  cleared  out 
the  Valley. 

There  remained  two  ways  and  but  two,  in  which  his  army 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  One  was  to  reen- 
force  Grant  at  Petersburg,  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  re- 
taining in  the  Valley  only  enough  to  protect  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad ;  the  other 
was  to  move  south  in  force  upon  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, the  enemy's  great  line  of  communication  beween  east 
and  west.  By  this  movement  the  enemy's  force  in  that  quar- 
ter could  be  held  from  reenforcing  Lee,  a  vital  line  of  supply 
to  Richmond  and  Petersburg  cut  ofiF,  and  probably  Lee  him- 
self be  compelled  to  detach  from  his  own  army,  and  thereby 
the  strain  on  Grant  be  lessened. 

Grant  favored  this  offensive  movement.   But  Sheridan  was 
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opposed  to  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  bis  own 

amy,  and  advised  sending  a  large  part  of  bis  own  force  to 

Grant  As  sucb  a  step  involved  breaking  up  bis  victorious 

army,  and  reducing  bim  to  a  purely  defensive  and  subordinate 

role,  the  unselfish  sincerity  and  patriotism  of  bis  views  are 

apparent. 

On  the  other  band,  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  free  hand  the  great  commander  gave  his  dashing  subor- 
dinate, trusting  in  his  judgment.  Advance  on  the   enemy*s 
g^^t  railroad  line  —  or  else  reenf  orce  the  army  at  Petersburg. 
Do  one  or  the  other,  and  use  your  own  judgment  as  to  choice, 
-^the  time  and  the  execution  of  the  movement,  —  such  was  the 
gist  of  Grant's  orders. 

But  Bidleck,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  military  adviser  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  had  bis  own  views,  likewise,  which  be  was  not 
slow  to  conmiunicate,  not  as  orders,  —  for  be  held  no  command, 
—  but  as  expert  opinions  from  an  acknowledged  master  of 
the  art  of  war. 

All  sunmier  he  had  been  striving  to  rebuild  and  open  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Gap  railroads  from 
Alexandria  to  Front  Royal  in  the  Valley,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose a  large  part  of  the  forces  defending  Washington,  which, 
although  within  Sheridan's  command,  be  seems  to  have 
managed  at  his  own  will.  Notwithstanding  many  breaks  by 
Mosby's  guerrillas,  be  bad  succeeded  in  opening  the  road  to 
Beetortown,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  His  plan 
nvas  to  fortify  and  hold  this  line  of  railroad  from  Alexandria 
to  Front  Royal  permanently.  From  its  western  end  as  a  secure 
base  an  advance  could  be  made  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
— or,  from  its  centre  the  advance  might  go  forward  by  the 
line  of  the  Orange  Court  House  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
which  could  be  rebuilt  as  the  army  advanced.  And  in  case  it 
were  decided  to  send  troops  back  to  Grant,  the  newly  opened 
road  would  offer  the  most  direct  route. 
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But  Sheridan  was  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme.  He  believed 
it  would  take  so  many  troops  to  hold  the  railroad  that  he 
would  have  none  left  to  strike  with.  Even  when  he  started 
the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washington  he  disdained  to  use  the  rail- 
road, although  opened  within  a  few  miles,  but  ordered  the 
troops  to  march  via  Ashby's  Grap,  telegraphing  to  Halleck, 
^^To  transport  the  Corps  by  railroad  would  break  up  its 
organization,  and  the  shipment  of  artillery,  horses,  trains,  and 
oiScers'  traps  will  involve  so  much  trouble  and  delay  that  no 
time  will  be  gained." 

The  difference  between  the  two  in  their  military  ideas  and 
methods  was  evident. 

Halleck  would  establish  his  base,  secure  his  communications, 
occupy  a  large  tract  of  the  enemy's  territory,  and  then  advance, 
building  his  railroad  as  he  moved  forward.  Sheridan  would 
keep  his  army  together  and  in  hand,  constantly  manoeuvre  to 
head  off  or  threaten  the  enemy,  and  then  strike  him  with  all 
his  force  at  the  first  opportunity.  Halleck  would  wage  a  war 
of  positions,  Sheridan  a  war  with  blows. 

October  12,  Sheridan  started  the  Sixth  Corps  for  Alexan- 
dria en  route  to  Petersburg.  Grant  at  Petersburg  telegraphed 
Halleck  on  the  11th :  *^  After  sending  the  Sixth  Corps  and 
one  division  of  cavalry  here,  I  think  Sheridan  should  keep  up 
as  advanced  a  position  as  possible  towards  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad,  and  be  prepared  with  supplies  to  advance 
on  to  that  road  at  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville  at  any 
time  the  enemy  weakens  himself  suiSciently  to  admit  of  it. 
The  cutting  of  that  road  and  the  canal  would  be  of  vast 
importance  to  us." 

The  next  day,  the  12th,  Grant  again  telegraphed  Halleck, 
^^  Send  my  despatch  of  yesterday,  in  relation  to  what  Sheridan 
should  do,  to  him,"  and  Halleck  replied  that  '*  the  substance 
of  your  despatch  of  11th  was  immediately  sent  to  General 
Sheridan." 

What  he  did  send  on  the  12th  was  as  follows : 
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^^  General  Grant  wishes  a  position  taken  far  enough  south 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  future  operation  upon  Gordonsville  and 
Charlottesville.  It  must  be  strongly  fortified  and  provisioned. 
Some  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas  Gap  would  seem  best 
suited  for  all  purposes.  Colonel  Alexander  of  the  Engineers 
will  be  sent  to  consult  with  you  as  soon  as  you  connect  with 
Greneral  Augur." 

Grant  evidently  intended  a  raid  on  the  railroad  and  canal 
by  a  strong  moveable  colunm,  giving  Sheridan  a  free  hand, 
but  his  clear  and  simple  instructions  were  so  modified  by  Hal- 
leck  as  to  convey  an  order  to  Sheridan  to  take  up  and  fortify 
a  permanent  base  for  future  campaigns,  and  even  the  point 
was  indicated  —  the  vicinity  of  Manassas  Junction — and  a 
colonel  of  engineers  sent  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the 
order,  and  he  was  to  connect  with  General  Augur,  who  was 
then  building  the  railroad  to  Front  Royal.  In  fine,  Halleck 
simply  reverted  to  his  own  pet  scheme,  and  undertook  to  carry 
it  out  in  Grant's  name. 

This  perversion  of  Grant's  orders  at  once  frustrated  his 
plans  for  strengthening  the  army  at  Petersburg,  and  might 
have  led  to  serious  results  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  Master 
of  the  Arts  of  War  himself,  had  not  fortune  bent  all  these 
events  for  the  best. 

Sheridan,  on  receipt  of  Halleck's  despatch,  on  the  13th,  at 
once  recalled  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  already  reached 
Berry's  Ford  over  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  about  crossing 
the  river,  and  telegraphed  Halleck :  "  If  any  advance  is  to 
be  made  on  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville,  it  is  not  best 
to  send  troops  away  from  my  command,  and  I  have  therefore 
countermanded  the  order  directing  the  Sixth  Corps  to  march 
to  Alexandria."  ^ 

As  already  stated,  on  the  13th,  in  the  afternoon.  Early  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  appeared  in  heavy  force  on  Hupp's 
Hill,  first  making  known  his  presence  by  vigorously  shelling 

1  90  W.  R.  371,  372. 
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the  camps  of  the  1st  Division  of  Crook's  corps,  which  occn- 
pied  the  salient  headland  on  the  left.  The  two  brigades  of  this 
division  present  with  the  army,  the  1st  and  3d,  were  thrown 
across  the  stream  to  develop  the  enemy's  force,  but  after  a 
sharp  affair  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  209  killed  and 
wounded,  including  Colonel  George  D.  Wells,  S4th  Massachu- 
setts, commanding  the  1st  Brigade,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
Having  administered  this  rebuff.  Early  at  once  withdrew  to 
Fisher's  Hill,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked  in  force. 

Simultaneously  with  the  demonstration  on  the  pike,  Bosser 
appeared  in  force  on  the  right,  opposite  Custer's  cavalry, 
drove  his  pickets  across  Cedar  Creek  and  advanced  about 
a  mile,  but  was  forced  back  or  retired,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  demonstration  Merritt's  division  was  moved  to  the  right 
also,  taking  position  on  Custer's  left  and  between  him  and  the 
right  of  the  infantry,  so  that  all  the  cavalry  was  disposed  on 
the  right,  and  covered  the  open  country  there  for  five  or  six 
miles. 

On  the  14th  the  Sixth  Corps  rejoined  the  army  and  went 
into  camp  on  the  right  on  the  open  plain  beyond  Meadow 
Brook,  the  3d  Division  on  the  left,  next  the  Nineteenth  Corps, 
the  1st  Division  in  the  centre,  and  the  2d  Division  on  the 
right,  and  somewhat  refused. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  Rosser  with  two  brigades  of  cav- 
alry and  Grimes'  brigade  of  infantry,  of  Hamseur's  division^ 
the  footsoldiers  mounted  behind  the  horsemen,  marched  32 
miles  around  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  Cavalry  in  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  and  capture  an  advance  brigade.  But  he 
found,  on  reaching  the  desired  position,  that  the  brigade  had 
been  drawn  in,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture 
of  a  small  outpost.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Early 
advanced  his  whole  army  some  distance  in  order  to  cover  and 
sustain  Rosser's  movement,  and  all  marched  back  on  the  fail- 
ure of  that  officer.* 

1  00  W.  R.  580. 
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On  the  16th  Sheridan  proceeded  in  person  to  Front  Royal, 
with  Merritt's  and  Custer's  divisions  of  cavalry  under  Tor- 
bert,  intending  to  push  them  through  Chester  Gap  to  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad,  while  he  himself  went  on  to 
Washington  by  way  of  Manassas  Gap  and  Halleck's  rail- 
road, in  response  to  the  persistent  despatches  of  that  officer, 
for  consultation  with  the  authorities  there.^  General  Horatio 
6.  Wright  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  left  in  conmiand  of  the 
army  during  Sheridan'8  absence. 

On  reaching  Front  Royal  he  received  a  message  forwarded 
by  Wright  which  had  just  been  taken  or  read  off  the  enemy's 
signal  flag  on  Three  Top  Mountain  (Massanutten),  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

Lieut-General  Early : 

Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  my  forces  join  you,  and  we 
will  crush  Sheridan. 

LONGSTREET. 

At  first  Sheridan  considered  this  message  a  ruse,  but  on 
reflection  he  gave  up  the  raid,  ordered  all  the  cavalry  back  to 
Wright,  and  sent  him  the  following  message  by  way  of  cau- 
tion: * 

Headquarters  Middle  Military  Diyision, 
Front  Royal,  October  16, 1864. 

Major-General  H.  G.  Wright,  commanding  Sixth  Corps. 

General,  —  The  cavalry  is  all  ordered  back  to  you ;  make 

your  position  strong.   If  Longstreet's  despatch  is  true,  he  is 

under  the  impression  that  we  have  largely  detached.    I  will  go 

over  to  Augur  and  may  get  additional  news.   Close  in  Colonel 

Powell,  who  will  be  at  this  point.   If  the  enemy  should  make 

an  advance  I  know  you  will  defeat  him.   Look  well  to  your 

ground,  and  be  well  prepared.   Get  up  everything  that  can  be 

spared.    I  will  bring  up  all  I  can,  and  will  be  up  on  Tuesday, 

if  not  sooner. 

P.  H.  Sheridan,  Major-General. 

>  90  W.  R.  52  a  90  W.  R.  61,  62. 
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Then  he  continued  through  Manassas  Gap  to  the  end  of 
the  newly  opened  railroad  at  Piedmont,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Washington,  where  he  arrived  the  next  morning. 

His  consultation  with  the  authorities  must  have  been  brief, 
for  at  noon  the  same  day  he  left  Washington  by  special  train 
for  Martinsburg,  accompanied  by  two  colonels  of  the  engineer 
corps  sent  by  Halleck,  who  was  evidently  bent  on  demonstrat- 
ing the  superior  wisdom  of  his  own  ideas. 

Greneral  Early,  in  a  letter  November  6,  1890,  to  General 
Irwin,  author  of  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  has  stated 
that  the  signal  message  was  altogether  fictitious;  that  he 
wrote  it  himself  and  caused  it  to  be  signalled  from  Ronnd 
Top,  a  hill  back  of  Fisher's  Hill  where  he  had  his  headquar- 
ters, in  full  view  of  the  Federal  signal  men,  in  order  to  induce 
Sheridan  to  move  back  his  troops.  On  the  failure  of  this  ruse 
he  determined  to  make  his  attack. 

Thus  Halleck's  intermeddling  caused  the  Sixth  Corps  to 
rejoin  the  army,  and  Early's  ill^vised  ruse  brought  back 
the  cavalry.  These  two  blunders  caused  the  whole  strength 
of  the  army  to  be  concentrated  at  the  very  time  it  was  to 
be  most  needed.  There  are  few  instances  that  more  clearly 
illustrate  the  part  that  fortune  plays  in  war. 

General  Wright,  fearing  a  movement  by  the  enemy  on  his 
right  through  the  open  country,  placed  both  divisions  of  cav- 
airy,  Merritt's  and  Custer's,  on  that  flank.  Moore's  brigade 
of  Powell's  division  was  posted  at  Buckton  Ford  on  the  left, 
two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  with  pickets  con- 
necting with  those  of  Crook.  Powell  remained  to  guard  the 
Luray  Valley,  and  confront  Lomax,  who  occupied  it  with  his 
division. 

On  the  18th,  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Harris,  30th  West  Vir- 
ginia, commanding  3d  Brigade,  1st  Division,  Crook's  corps, 
was  sent  out  on  a  reconnoissance,  to  ascertain  the  enemy's 
position.  On  his  return  he  reported  that  he  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  enemy's  old  camps  and  found  him  gone.   Every  one 
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snpjMsed,  or  assumed,  that  Harris  had  gone  as  far  as  Fisher's 
Hill  at  least,  and  that  this  position  was  meant  as  the  enemy's 
old  camp,  and  the  feeling  of  security  and  carelessness  caused 
^T    liis  report,  especially  in  Crook's  corps,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  disaster  of  the  next  morning.  For  Early's  army 
was  all  at   Fisher's   Hill  that  day,  and  Harris  must  have 
ti^i^ed  back  before  he  reached  that  point.   General  Wright, 
l^owever,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  report,  and  ordered  Gen- 
eral Emory  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  up  the  pike 
with  a  brigade  or  more  of  infantry,  and  Torbert  to  advance 
^  brigade  of  cavalry  by  the  back  road,  both  to  start  at  day- 
light the  next  morning  and  push  forward  until  they  found 
the  enemy. 

Now  became  apparent  the  fruits  of  Sheridan's  rigorous  de- 
vastation of  the  Valley.  The  granary  of  Virginia  lay  in  ashes. 
No  more  could  the  rebel  armies  draw  ample  supplies  of  bread 
and  beef  from  its  broad  fertile  fields  and  whirling  flour-mills. 
No  longer  could  their  forces  sweep  down  the  Valley  pike  with 
loaded  trains  and  bursting  haversacks  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  Early,  obliged  to  haul  up  his  supplies  by  wagon, 
eighty  miles  from  Staunton,  was  unable  to  feed  his  army  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  attack. 
Early  was  desperate  and  his  officers  were  of  like  mind.  They 
felt  that  their  previous  defeats  and  the  waning  fortunes  of 
their  cause  alike  demanded  extraordinary  exertion.  They  felt 
ready  to  take  desperate  chances,  to  do  desperate  deeds.  Their 
troops,  despite  severe  losses  and  repeated  defeats,  had  rallied 
magnificently,  and  were  still  game.  After  reconnoitring  on 
both  flanks  a  plan  of  attack  was  at  length  decided  upon.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  reconnoissance  made  on  the  17th  from 
the  top  of  Massanutten  Mountain  by  Major  Jed.  Hotchkiss, 
Early's  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  General  Gordon.  Hotchkiss, 
in  his  journal  of  these  operations,  relates  that  Gordon  and 
himself  fixed  upon  the  plan  of  attack  to  suggest  to  General 
Early.   Early  adopted  it.  ^*  Soon,"  continues  Hotchkiss,  under 
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date  of  the  IStli,  ^'all  the  division  commanders,  Generals 
Gordon,  Pegram,  Bamseur,  Wharton,  Rosser,  and  Kershaw, 
and  Colonel  Carter  of  the  artillery  and  Payne  of  the  cavalry 
came,  and  there  was  a  conference  at  headquarters  at  Bound 
Hill.  General  Early  decided  to  go  by  the  route  recommended 
by  General  Gordon  and  myself,  and  decided  on  an  attack,  to 
which  all  agreed.  Greneral  Gordon,  in  command  of  the  Second 
Corps  (Gordon's,  Ramseur's,  and  Pegram's  divisions),  was  to 
cross  the  river  at  Fisher's  Hill  and  go  round  the  end  of  the 
mountain  and  cross  again  at  Bowman's  Ford,  turn  the  enemy's 
left  and  press  on  to  the  pike  to  his  rear.  Kershaw  was  to  go 
through  Strasburg,  go  to  Bowman's  Mill  near  the  mouth  of 
Cedar  Creek  and  cross  and  advance  over  the  enemy's  line  or 
front  of  breastworks.  Wharton,  followed  by  the  artillery,  was 
to  go  along  the  turnpike  to  Hupp's  Hill  and  cross  after  the 
others  and  press  up  the  pike ;  Bosser  was  to  cross  Cedar  Creek 
at  Mohamy's  Mill  and  engage  the  Yankee  cavalry;  Payne 
was  to  precede  Gordon  and  try  to  capture  Sheridan  at  BeUe 
Grove.  This  plan  having  been  decided  on,  Generals  Gordon, 
Bamseur,  and  myself  went  to  examine  the  route  around  the 
mountain ;  General  Pegram  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain." ' 
On  his  return  that  afternoon  Hotchkiss  took  the  pioneers  of 
Bamseur's  division,  went  over  the  route,  made  bridges,  cut 
out  trees,  etc.,  and  a  temporary  bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
river  opposite  Fisher's  Hill. 

The  troops  had  sixty  round  of  ammunition,  and  were  cau- 
tioned to  leave  behind  their  canteens  and  everything  that 
could  rattle. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  Gordon's  long  column 
was  starting,  General  Pegram  reported  to  Early  that  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  he  had  just  discovered  some  fresh  earth- 
works on  the  left  of  the  Union  Army,  doubtless  the  return  or 
flanking  line  which  Crook's  2d  Division  was  at  work  upon, 
and  expressed  some  doubt  or  objection  to  the  undertaking. 

1  90  W.  R.  580,  581,  582. 
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^ut  Early  stood  firm)  and  the  column  marched  on.  Early 
states  that  the  plan  at  first  was  for  Kershaw  as  well  as 
^^^'liarton  and  the  artillery  to  advance  on  the  pike,  ready  to 
cross  the  creek  and  attack  as  soon  as  Gordon  struck  the  left- 
i^^jof  the  Union  Army,  but  on  Pegram's  report,  fearing  that 
Gordon  might  meet  more  resistance  than  was  expected,  he 
^^cided  that  Kershaw  should  ford  the  creek  lower  down  and 
directly  attack  the  left  of  the  Union  works.  ^ 

Gordon's  three  divisions  crossed' the  river,  and  made  their 
'Way  by  the  narrow  and  rugged  path  winding  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  now  in  single  file,  now  hurrying  forward, 
and  now  halting  for  the  rear  to  close  up.  Kershaw  and  Whar- 
ton moved  at  midnight  down  the  pike,  through  Strasburg, 
where  the  former  filed  off  to  the  right  on  the  direct  road  lead- 
ing to  the  lower  ford  of  Cedar  Creek,  while  the  latter  continued 
his  march  over  Hupp's  Hill  to  his  station.  Thus,  during  the 
long  hours  of  that  cold,  crisp,  autumn  night,  the  Confederate 
columns  were  silently  and  steadily  creeping  upon  their  foe  as 
he  lay  wrapped  in  slumber  in  the  fancied  security  of  his  camp, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour,  five  o'clock,  before  daybreak  were 
at  their  posts.  On  the  right  of  the  sleeping  army,  Rosser's 
squadrons,  mounted  and  formed,  waited  in  the  gray  gloom  for 
the  moment  when  they  should  pounce  upon  the  Union  pickets 
and  cavalry,  their  onslaught  to  be  the  signal  to  the  other  col- 
umns to  attack. 

On  the  pike,  Wharton's  infantry  deployed  in  line,  and 
silently  moved  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  very  edge  of 
Emory's  picket  line.  Over  13  batteries  of  artillery,  over  40 
guns,  stood  harnessed  on  the  pike  at  the  foot  of  Fisher's  Hill, 
impatiently  waiting  the  opening  of  the  fight,  to  rush  to  the 
front  at  a  gallop,  and  join  in  the  battle  with  Wharton. 
Gordon^s  column  was  closed  up  on  the  river,  ready  to  wade 
the  stream  breast-deep  at  the  two  fords  (Bowman's  and 
Mclnturff's).    Kershaw's  troops,  accompanied  by  Early  in 

1 90  W.  E.  561-565. 
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person,  were  led  close  down  to  Cedar  Creek  —  the  camps  of 
Crook's  corps  in  plain  sight  on  the  height  beyond  —  and 
shown  exactly  where  to  cross  the  creek,  where  to  deploy  and 
where  to  storm  the  works  in  column  of  brigade. 

The  morning  was  exceedingly  damp  and  chilly.  A  dense 
fog  settled  down  upon  the  ground  as  the  dawn  slowly  light- 
ened. 

Across  the  creek  the  bulk  of  the  Union  Army  lay  in  slum- 
ber. After  their  arduous  campaign  the  men  keenly  enjoyed 
the  unwonted  rest,  none  so  apprehensive  as  to  dream  that  the 
twice  beaten  foe  would  dare  assail  that  large  and  victorioos 
army  in  its  chosen  and  fortified  position.  Far  away  on  the 
right  Lowell's  cavalry,  the  reserve  brigade  of  Merritt's  divi- 
sion, was  making  ready  to  go  forth  on  the  ordered  reconnois- 
sance.  The  2d  Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  also  ap, 
preparing  for  the  reconnoissance  ordered  up  the  pike,  and  the 
1st  Maine  Battery  was  hitched  up,  for  the  1st,  2d,  and  8d  bri- 
gades, and  the  battery  were  to  go  forth,  while  the  4th  Brigade, 
which  was  in  second  line,  was  to  occupy  their  places  in  the 
works  during  their  absence. 

All  unsuspecting  danger,  little  dreaming  that  the  enemy 
whose  whereabouts,  supposed  to  be  miles  distant,  they  were 
going  forth  to  ascertain,  was  at  that  very  moment  crouching 
just  across  the  creek,  ready  like  leashed  hounds  to  spring  at 
their  throats,  the  troops  were  making  their  last  little  prepara- 
tions for  their  march,  some  hastily  swallowing  their  coffee, 
others  buckling  on  and  adjusting  their  accoutrements.  Thus 
the  whole  army,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  was  buried  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  safety. 

And  now  Early  and  his  staff,  astride  their  horses,  behind 
Kershaw's  column,  anxiously  waiting  and  listening,  heard  the 
scattered  firing  caused  by  Rosser's  advance,  the  signal  for  the 
deadly  ball  to  open.  This  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  dropping  musket-shots,  where  Gordon,  Payne's  cavalry  in 
advance,  was  brushing  away  the  weak  picket  line  on  the  river. 
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Already  Kershaw's  troops  were  fording  the  creek,  Simms'  bri- 
gade in  advance  and  forming  line.  Receiving  the  pickets'  fire 
without  returning  a  shot,  Simms'  troops  advanced  straight 
upon  the  breastworks  so  swiftly  and  so  resolutely  that  they 
captured  the  force  on  picket  almost  entire,  and  stormed  the 
works  in  a  single  rush,  driving  in  confusion  Thoburn's  1st 
Division  of  Crook's  corps  and  capturing  the  six  guns  of  Bat- 
tery D,l8t  Pennsylvania  Artillery — Lieut.  William  Munks, 
posted  on  the  left  of  the  line,  the  cannoneers  bayoneted, 
clubbed  and  driven  from  the  guns,  which  were  at  once  turned 
on  Emory's  line.  The  blow  was  so  sudden  that  the  surprise 
was  complete.^  The  pickets,  badly  posted  and  negligent,  had 
given  no  sufficient  notice.  The  oth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery 
(infantry),  which  picketed  this  part  of  the  line,  lost  4  offi- 
cers and  305  men  taken ;  only  40  escaped. 

Kershaw's  three  other  brigades  swept  forward  as  fast  as  they 
oould  deploy  and  advance,  hard  on  the  heels  of  Simms  and 
joined  him  on  the  captured  heights ;  Conner  on  his  left,  Hum- 
phrey and  Wofford  on  his  right. 

Battery  B,  6th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Lieut.  Henry  F.  Brewerton, 
was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  intrenchment.  His  caissons 
and  horses,  as  also  those  of  Munks'  battery,  were  kept  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  which  extended  behind  the  headland 
npon  which  the  works  stood,  and  separated  it  from  the  head- 
land where  Crook's  2d  Division  was  camped.  As  the  attack- 
bg  force  swept  up  the  height,  Brewerton  delivered  a  round  of 
canister  into  them  from  his  centre  pieces,  and  then  ran  his  guns 
back  by  hand  into  the  ravine,  and  while  the  swarming  rebels 
paused  a  moment  upon  the  works  to  re-form,  and  poured  a 
furious  fire  over  his  head,  managed  in  the  smoke  and  fog  to 
bring  off  all  his  pieces  save  one,  moving  down  the  ravine  and 
along  the  foot  of  the  other  headland  to  the  pike,  but  with 
severe  loss  in  men  and  horses,  and  was  himself  captured  bring- 
ing up  his  rear.   Lieut.  Samuel  D.  Southworth,  2d  U.  S.  Ar- 

>  90  W.  R.  691. 
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tillerj,  the  only  other  oiScer,  was  killed.  In  like  manner  were 
saved  the  caissons  of  Munks'  battery.  The  remaining  battery 
of  Crook's  corps,  L,  1st  Ohio,  Captain  F.  C.  Gribbs,  occupied 
an  epaulment  on  the  next  headland,  near  and  overlooking  the 
pike  and  bridge.  He,  too,  after  firing  a  few  rounds  at  Whar- 
ton's infantry  and  guns  now  coming  in  sight  just  beyond  the 
creek,  was  forced  to  gallop  down  the  pike  to  escape  capture 
from  Kershaw's  men,  already  again  swiftly  rushing  on. 

Thus  was  broken  and  swept  away,  like  chaff,  in  an  instant, 
as  it  were,  the  1st  Division,  the  half  of  Crook's  corps,  with 
a  loss  of  seven  gnns  ;  and  Colonel  Joseph  Thobum,  1st  West 
Virginia,  commanding,  was  killed,  striving  in  vain  to  rally  his 
troops. 

Meanwhile  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  partially  aroused  by  the 
picket  firing  on  the  left,  were  suddenly  startled  and  aston- 
ished as  they  heard  the  yells  of  Kershaw's  infantry  storming 
the  height,  their  rapid  and  heavy  musketry,  and  the  roar  of 
Brewerton's  guns.  The  troops  hastily  resumed  their  places  in 
the  works.  The  3d  Brigade,  2d  Division,  occupied  the  left, 
next  the  pike,  with  two  regiments,  156th  and  176th  New  York, 
swung  back  on  the  left  along  the  road.  The  4th  Brigade 
extended  the  line  still  farther  back  along  the  pike,  crossing 
it  diagonally,  facing  to  the  left,  to  confront  the  new  danger. 
The  1st  and  2d  brigades  continued  the  line  in  the  works  on 
the  right  of  the  3d  and  then  came  the  1st  Division.  Battery  D, 
1st  Rhode  Island  Artillery,  Lieut.  Frederick  Chase,  was  on 
the  left  near  the  pike  and  in  rear  of  the  works;  Battery  A  of 
the  1st  Maine  Artillery,  Lieut.  Eben  D.  Haley,  was  in  the 
works  between  the  3d  and  1st  brigades,  2d  Division  ;  the  5th 
New  York  Light  Battery,  Captain  Elijah  D.  Taft,  was  in  the 
works  farther  to  the  right  with  the  1st  Division,  and  the  17th 
Indiana  Light  Battery,  Lieut.  Hezekiah  Hinkson,  was  posted 
in  rear.  Now  the  fugitives  came  swarming  over  the  hills  and 
rushing  in  wild  disorder  to  and  down  the  pike.  Now  beyond 
the  creek  appeared  Wharton's   skirmishers  driving  in  the 
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Union  pickets,  and  firing  across  the  creek,  and  a  battery 

opened  a  brisk  fire  of  shells  upon  the  works. 
Boused  by  the  furious  outburst  of  Kershaw's  attack,  Crook 

^^  forming  his  2d  Division,  Colonel  S.  B.  Hayes,  afterwards 

^e  President,  on  the  left  of  the  pike,  and  about  one  hundred 

J^siiB  from  and  parallel  to  it,  fronting  to  the  left,  with  the 

^Oiall  brigade  of  Kitching  on  his  left.   Emory  hurried  over 

^^m  his  right  the  2d  Brigade  of  his  1st  Division  under  Colo- 

^^  Stephen  Thomas  of  the  8th  Vermont,  who  had  just  escaped 

^^pture  on  the  picket  line,  for  he  was  corps  oiScer  of  the  day, 

^Jid  threw  it  across  the  pike  on   Crook's  right.   General 

\f^right,  galloping  to  the  fight,  aided  personally  these  disposi- 

^'ons,  while  he  sent  in  hot  haste  for  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth 

Ciorps,  thinking  that  the  troops  just  formed  could  hold  the 

«nemy  at  bay  until  the  veterans  could  come  to  their  support. 

But  Gordon's  three  divisions  having  crossed  the  river  filed 

np  through  the  woods  for  a  mile,  and,  formed  on  the  open 

plain  directly  on  the  left  and  rear  of  Crook  and  Emory,  all 

unknown  to  the  Union  troops,  Ramseur  on  right,  Gordon  on 

left,  Pegram  in  second  line,  were  now  sweeping  forward  in 

batde  order.   They  struck  the  hastily  improvised  line,  and  at 

its  weakest  point,  its  left,  where  stood  Kitching's  raw  men 

with  their  left  in  air.   They  broke  and  fled,  with  scarcely  a 

show  of  resistance.   Colonel  Kitching  fell  mortally  wounded, 

and  Hayes'  division,  bewildered  in  the  fog  and  smoke  and 

din,  shaken  by  the  rush  of  fugitives  through  and  past  them, 

with  the  serried  rebel  lines  smashing  their  left  and  advancing 

towards  their  rear,  gave  way,  and  in  a  manner  that  has  called 

forth  the  apology  of  the  three  commanders  who  witnessed  it, 

Wright,  Crook,  and  Hayes.  ^   But  in  truth  they  broke  none 

too  soon.   Gt>rdon's  division  smiting  them  on  the  defenceless 

left  must  have  swept  them  away,  while  Kershaw  was  already 

assailing  their  right,  and  a  more  stubborn  resistance  would 

only  have  made  their  losses  greater  and  the  disaster  worse. 

1 90  W.  R.  158, 366, 404. 
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Brave  officers  and  men  in  every  regiment  there  were,  who, 
amid  the  universal  break  and  confusion,  fronted  the  enemy, 
stood  their  ground  to  the  last  moment,  and  checked  his 
advance  long  enough  to  enable  many  of  the  wagons  and  am- 
bulances to  hitch  up  and  escape  to  the  right.  But  Crook's 
corps  was  irreparably  shattered,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
it  took  no  farther  part  in  the  battle. 

Even  while  this  struggle  was  in  progress,  Thomas*  brigade 
was  furiously  assailed  by  Kershaw's  and  Ramseur's  troops  in 
front  and  flank  at  once,  and  made  a  brave  and  stubborn 
resistance.  The  colors  of  the  8th  Vermont  were  actually 
fought  over ;  three  color-bearers  went  down  in  succession,  but 
brave  men  at  once  took  their  places,  and  the  flags  were  saved. 
A  monument  now  erected  on  the  ground  records  that  the 
regiment  lost  110  killed  •and  wounded  out  of  164  engaged. 
About  half  the  regiment  were  across  the  creek  on  picket,  and, 
cut  off  by  Wharton's  advance,  were  unable  to  join  their 
command  until  the  afternoon.  The  other  regiments  of  the 
brigade  were  the  12th  Connecticut  and  160th  New  York,  — 
there  were  only  three,  —  and  although  the  scanty  band  was 
soon  forced  back  with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  third  of  its  num- 
ber, it  had  momentarily  checked  the  enemy  and  gained  a  little 
priceless  time. 

The  victorious  rebel  infantry,  charging,  firing,  yelling,  now 
fell  upon  Emory's  2d  Division.  The  156th  and  176th  New 
York  saved  their  colors  only  by  tearing  them  from  the  staves, 
as  they  report.  The  4th  Brigade  was  swept  back,  and  a  gun 
of  Chase's  Rhode  Island  Battery  D  was  lost.  The  other  bri- 
gades in  the  works,  seeing  the  refused  flank  broken,  and  the 
enemy  amid  the  fog  pushing  along  their  rear,  leaped  over  the 
breastworks  and  stood  on  the  outside  facing  to  the  rear  to 
meet  the  attack.  General  McMillan,  commanding  the  1st  Di- 
vision, leaving  two  regiments,  116th  and  153d  New  York,  to 
hold  the  right  of  the  works,  which  here  crowned  a  pronounced 
hill,  threw  the  other  two  regiments  of  the  1st  Brigade,  the 
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30t;li  Mass.  and  the  114th  New  York,  on  the  plain  to  t^e  rear 
of  "the  works,  in  line  facing  to  the  left,  and  some  400  yards 
f^oxn  the  straggling  troops  on  the  pike ;  and  as  they  now  came 
bri^n^g  to  the  right  and  rear  this  little  force  made  a  gallant 
t^^^QJid,  and  suffered  terribly,  the  114th  New  York  losing  115 
oat  of  250  engaged. 

Sat  all  in  vain.   Nothing  could  stem  the  skilfully  planned 
attack  of  the  two  Confederate  columns,  and  the  fiery  onset  of 
tibe  Southern  soldiers,  now  wreaking  a  long  deferred  ven- 
geance upon  their  hated  foe.  While  Kershaw  drove  all  before 
him  along  the  works,  from  left  to  right,  capturing  three  guns 
of  Haley's  1st  Maine  Battery  A,  three  guns  of  Taft's  5th 
New  York  Light  Battery,  and  prisoners  by  hundreds,  Gordon 
swept  a  wide  swath  across  the  plain,  far  in  rear  of  the  works, 
constantly  outflanking  and  driving  the  scattered  commands 
that  yet  strove  to  rally  and  hold  their  ground,  and  forcing  the 
broken  fragments  and  fugitives  of  the  corps  back  upon  the 
creek,  leaving  them  no  escape  save  by  the  extreme  right. 
Three  guns  of  the  17^h  Indiana  Battery  and  one  of  Chase's 
Rhode  Island  Battery  D  were  lost  in  crossing  Meadow  Brook, 
making  eleven  taken  from  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 

And  all  this  time  the  dense  fog,  now  heavy  with  smoke, 
shrouded  the  plain,  hiding  the  enemy's  movements  and 
gready  increasing  the  feelings  of  uncertainty  and  dismay 
among  the  Union  troops. 

The  rapid  advance  of  Gordon's  troops,  covering  and  search- 
ing the  entire  plain  with  continuous  and  heavy  fire,  left  Payne 
no  opportunity  to  charge  upon  Belle  Grove  and  capture  the 
Union  commander,  the  part  especially  committed  to  him. 
His  efforts  were  restricted  to  picking  up  wagons  and  fugitives 
on  the  skirts  of  Middletown,  and  he  claimed  that  he  captured 
399  men  with  a  force  of  only  326.  He  was  checked  by  some 
men  of  the  91st  Ohio,  Crook's  cattle  guard,  and  others,  and 
never  got  beyond  the  village. 

Gordon's  advance  also  cut  off  Moore's  cavalry  brigade  at 
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Buckton  Ford  from  the  army,  but  that  officer,  moviog  rap- 
idly across  country,  threw  his  force  across  the  pike  just  north 
of  Middletown  and  held  it. 

The  Sixth  Corps  had  thrown  up  no  works,  being  regarded 
as  a  reserve  or  movable  force.  With  pickets  well  out  across 
Cedar  Creek,  connecting  with  those  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps 
on  the  left  and  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  they  lay  in  camp 
since  their  return  on  the  14th,  enjoying  the  unusual  and  wel- 
come rest,  as  oblivious  of  all  danger  as  the  other  troops,  but 
with  even  a  greater  feeling  of  safety,  as  they  had  the  greater 
pride  and  confidence  in  their  corps. 

As  the  gray  dawn  began  to  lighten  the  damp  and  heavy 
air,  a  scattering  musketry  firing  far  off  on  the  right  startled, 
yet  scarcely  roused  the  sleeping  camps  of  that  corps.  **  Sho ! 
that's  nothing  but  picket  firing,"  exclaimed  the  drowsy  sol- 
dier to  his  mate,  as  he  turned  in  his  blanket.  It  was  Bosser's 
advance. 

The  firing  on  the  right  died  away,  but  then  dropping 
musketry  shots  on  the  extreme  left  were  heard,  soon  followed 
by  the  ripping  volley  of  a  line  of  battle,  and  then  the 
musketry  rattled  and  crackled  louder  and  louder  and  shouts 
and  cheers  resounded  in  the  fog,  and  above  all  the  shrill 
rebel  yells.  There  was  scrambling  out  of  blankets  and  into 
clothes,  and  buckling  on  of  belts  in  hot  haste.  The  dense 
sea  of  fog  completely  shrouded  and  hid  everything.  Nothing 
could  be  seen,  nothing  could  be  fixed  except  that  pandemo- 
nium on  the  left.  And  soon  crowds  of  scattered  men  came 
issuing  out  of  the  dense  veil  of  fog,  some  running,  most  walk- 
ing fast,  but  all  intent  on  putting  ground  between  themselves 
and  the  fight.  And  now  wagon  after  wagon,  with  here  and 
there  an  ambulance,  came  bumping  over  the  fields,  the  drivers 
urging  their  teams  ahd  casting  scared  looks  behind. 

The  troops  made  haste  to  pack  up  their  knapsacks,  blan- 
kets, and  shelter  tents  and  get  under  arms.  The  corps  artil- 
lery, which  was  camped  in  close  order  together  on  the  right 
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banlc  of  Meadow  Brook,  in  rear  of  the  infantry,  hitched 
np.  On  the  first  burst  of  the  storm  Wright  had  ordered  up 
two  dirisions  to  support  the  line  himself,  Crook  and  Emory 
wdire  forming  beyond  the  pike.  Twenty  minutes  would  suffice 
foxr  the  veterans  to  march  the  intervening  mile,  and  he  looked 
to^^rard  with  confidence  to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  that 
^e.  But  now  the  line  was  shattered,  the  enemy  advancing, 
&i^d  he  was  forced  to  send  orders  to  General  Ricketts, 
commanding  the  corps,  to  move  back  and  take  up  a  de- 
fensible position. 

In  compliance  with  the  first  order,  the  1st  and  3d  Divisions 
moved   to  the  left,  and  the   leading  brigade  of  each  was 
already  across  the  brook  before  they  received  the  counter- 
mand, the  3d  Division  crossing  below  the  artillery  camp,  the 
Ist  Division  passing  its  rear  and  left,  and  crossing  above  it. 
The  2d  Brigade  of  the  3d  Division  deployed  and  advanced 
Dp  the  slope  nearly  to  the  Belle  Grove  House  and  became 
engaged   with  the  enemy,  but  was  struck,  overborne  and 
broken  in  two  by  the  retreating  masses  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps,  and  moved  back  across  the  creek  under  a  heavy  fire 
aod  in  some  confusion.   The  1st  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division 
also  recrossed  the  brook.   Fugitives,  wagons,  and  ambulances 
were  rushing  past,  or  breaking  through,  the  ranks  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  in  ever  increasing  numbers.   The  dense  fog  and 
amoke  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe 
at  any  distance.   Unable  to  see  the  ground  for  over  a  hun- 
dred yards,  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  other  troops,  each 
command  was  in  a  measure  isolated,  while  the  heavy  and 
continuous  firing,  the  rebel  yells,  the  swarms  of  fugitives,  the 
whizzing  musket  balls,  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which, 
having  crossed  the  creek  after  Wharton,  were  now  opening 
along  the  pike,  and  the  shriek  and  burst  of  their  shells 
told  only  of  disaster. 

Amid  this  scene  of  dismay  the  artillery  went  into  action  in 
a  huddle,  almost  as  they  stood  in  camp,  and  as  fast  as  the 
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fugitives  and  wagons  cleared  their  front,  opened  vigorooslj, 
firing  into  the  fog  and  at  the  noise.  The  3d  Division  formed 
on  the  right  and  partly  in  support  of  the  artillery,  with  its 
right  near  its  camp.  The  1st  Division — only  two  small  bri- 
gades, 1st  and  2d,  eight  regiments  in  all,  took  post  on  the  left 
of  the  artillery,  the  whole  line  being  nearly  parallel  to  and  a 
little  back  from  the  brook,  facing  to  the  left  or  eastward  — 
towards  the  pike.  The  fragments  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps 
were  falling  back  past  or  through  the  right  of  the  3d  Divi- 
sion, and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  last  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  first  of  the  enemy,  or  to  tell  when  to 
open  fire  without  slaughtering  our  own  men. 

Thus  they  were  ill  prepared  to  sustain  the  enemy's  attacks, 
following  hard  upon  the  fugitives.  Greneral  James  B.  Ricketts 
was  severely  wounded  and  disabled;  Greneral  Wright  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  face.  He  had  just  ridden  back  from 
the  rout  on  the  pike,  determined  to  make  a  stand  with  his  own 
corps,  and,  as  the  1st  Division  was  forming,  sat  on  his  horse 
near  by,  bare-headed,  with  the  blood  trickling  down  his  beard. 

The  Sd  Division,  assailed  by  Gordon  in  front  and  Kershaw 
on  the  left,  gave  way,  and  instantly  the  swarming  rebel  infan- 
try was  among  the  guns,  and  captured  three  of  Captain  James 
McKnight's  Battery  M,  5th  U.  S.  Artillery.  But  the  next  bat- 
tery belched  canister,  the  10th  Vermont  of  the  2d  Brigade 
and  the  6th  Maryland  of  the  1st  Brigade  vigorously  counter- 
charged ;  the  enemy  was  driven  back  and  the  guns  brought 
off  by  hand. 

For  this  gallant  act  a  medal  of  honor  was  conferred  upon 
Captain  W.  W.  Henry  commanding  10th  Vermont.  His  color- 
bearer,  Sergeant  William  Mahoney,  was  the  first  man  to  reach 
the  guns,  and  mounted  one  of  them,  waving  his  colors.  This 
brave  soldier  was  killed  in  the  afternoon.  Captain  Clifton  K. 
Prentiss  led  the  Marylanders. 

But  the  check  was  brief.  Kershaw's  troops,  pushing  through 
the  camps  of  the  division,  flanked  and  enfiladed  its  right,  while 
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Gordon's  men  foriouslj  attacked  its  front  and  left.  In  vain 
General  Wright  ordered  an  advance.  The  division  was  forced 
back  to  the  right  and  rear,  resisting  stubbornly. 

Samseur  at  the  same  time,  with  the  three  brigades  of  Battle, 
Cook,  and  Cox,  and  part  of  Gordon's,  was  assailing  the  1st 
Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  that,  too,  outflanked  and 
outnumbered,  was  forced  back,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  re- 
sistance. 

Yet  these  were  staunch  troops,  and  there  were  no  braver  or 
more  skilful  officers  than  General  Frank  Wheaton,  who  com- 
manded the  division,  or  the  five  gallant  men  who  there  fell  in 
succession,  commanding  the  brigades.  Commanding  the  Ist 
Brigade,  Colonel  William  H.  Penrose  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  H.  Campbell,  15th  New  Jersey,  were  wounded,  and 
Major  Lambert  Boeman,  10th  New  Jersey,  was  killed,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  a  Captain,  Baldwin  Hufty,  4th  New 
Jersey.  Commanding  the  2d  Brigade,  Colonel  Joseph  £. 
Hamblin,  65th  New  York,  and  Colonel  Eanald  S.  Mackenzie, 
2d  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery  Cinfantry),  were  wounded. 
In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  division  lost  nearly  half  its 
of&cers  and  nearly  one  third  of  its  men. 

Only  by  great  bravery  and  steadiness  was  any  of  the  artil- 
lery saved.  While  McKnight's  and  the  next  battery  G,  1st 
Rhode  Island  Artillery,  Captain  George  W.  Adams,  were 
pouring  canister  into  the  advancing  gray  lines,  Colonel  Charles 
H.  Tompkins,  1st  Rhode  Island  Artillery,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
threw  Battery  C,  1st  Rhode  Island,  Lieutenant  Jacob  H.  Lamb, 
to  the  left,  and  drew  back  to  new  position  the  two  remaining 
batteries,  5th  Maine  Light  Battery  E,  Captain  Greenleaf  T. 
Stevens,  and  1st  New  York  Light  Battery,  Lieutenant  Orsamus 
R.  Van  Etten.  The  scene  is  graphically  described  by  a  par- 
ticipant. Captain  John  K.  Bucklyn,  1st  Rhode  Island  Artit 
lery,  in  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society's  papers.  **  Scarcely 
were  batteries  put  in  position  than  they  were  flanked  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  escape  capture.    The  enemy  pushed  so 
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furiously  that  he  seemed  to  arriye  first  at  every  place  we 
wished  to  occupy.  Captain  Jacob  H.  Lamb,  with  Battery  C, 
scarcely  commenced  work  in  a  position  assigned  him  by  Gren- 
eral  Thompkins  when  the  enemy  struck  his  flank,  and  with 
difficulty  he  retired,  with  one  half  his  command.  Out  from 
the  fog  and  smoke  in  front  came  a  hostile  line,  and  immedi- 
ately the  first  battery  was  lost,  and  a  rebel  flag  waved  over  one 
of  our  guns.  Two  batteries  a  little  to  the  rear  sent  canister 
among  them,  and  the  flag  went  down.  We  drew  back  the  guns 
by  hand,  but  soon  lost  them  again. 

**  Positions  changed  so  rapidly  that  staff  officers  could  not 
report,  and  commanders  could  not  wait.  Every  man  seemed 
to  be  doing  his  best,  and^more  daring  acts  of  courage  and 
desperation  have  seldom  been  seen.  Guns  were  limbered  up 
and  brought  away  when  the  enemy  was  already  within  the 
battery." 

In  this  mel^  a  hundred  horses  were  killed,  six  guns  were 
lost,  and  107  officers  and  men,  about  one  quarter  of  the  artil- 
lery brigade,  were  killed  and  wounded,  with  only  four  men 
captured. 

Thus  driven  in  considerable  disorder,  though  stubbornly 
resisting,  both  divisions  gained  the  high  ground  to  the  right 
and  rear,  —  the  extension  of  the  ridge  opposite  Middletown, 
where,  out  of  range  of  fire,  they  re-formed  their  lines  and  ral- 
lied the  broken  men.  Gordon's  and  Kershaw's  troops  were 
too  spent  and  scattered  by  their  long  charge  to  press  on  far- 
ther, in  face  of  the  cavalry  deployed  and  showing  a  formidable 
front  across  the  open  country,  still  more  to  the  right,  and  of 
the  masses  of  Emory's  infantry  reforming  behind  them.  Ham- 
seur's  attention  was  turned  to  another  quarter,  as  wiU  pre- 
sently be  shown. 

While  the  Sixth  Corps  was  thus  struggling  to  withstand  the 
enemy,  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  after  passing  through  the  former 
and  nearly  a  mile  beyond  Meadow  Brook,  were  re-forming 
across  the  plain,  beyond  the  camps  of  that  corps.   Here  they 
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stood  at  bay  for  some  time,  though  assailed  by  some  of  Ker- 
shaw's troops  that  had  passed  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and 
by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.   Then  ordered  to  withdraw 
by  General  Wright,  the  Corps  fell  back  to  a  high,  command- 
ing, open  ridge,  over  half  a  mile  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
Siith  Corps  divisions.   This  withdrawal  took  place  about  the 
same  time  with,  or  possibly  a  little  after,  that  of  the  latter, 
but  instead  of  uniting  with  or  falling  back  upon  the  other 
troops,  the  Nineteenth  Corps  retreated  in  an  eccentric  course 
that  brought  it  still  farther  apart  from  them.   The  fog  may  in 
part  account  for  this  eccentric  movement,  but  in  truth  the 
corps  was  terribly  shaken  by  the  severe  and  unexpected  blows 
it  had  undergone ;  11  out  of  20  guns  were  lost ;  2000  men 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  out  of  9000  effectives; 
thoosands  of  soldiers  had  left  their  colors,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  a  position  far  enough  back  to  give  a  brief  respite  and 
chance  to  re-form.   The  1st  and  3d  Divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  were  in  little  better  plight,  except  as  to  stragglers. 
Yet  in  neither  corps  did  the  troops  feel  whipped.   They  were 
indignant  that  they  had  been  taken  at  disadvantage,  and 
hustled  off  the  field  without  a  fair  chance  to  defend  themselves, 
but  not  disheartened.    The  very  commands  that  had  been 
forced  to  break,  hung  together  as  best  they  coiild  through  all 
the  confusion  of  the  fight  and  retreat  and  instantly  assembled 
and  re-formed  as  soon  as  the  pressure  relaxed.   Not  a  single 
regiment  in  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  lost  its  organiza- 
tion except  temporarily,  or  failed  to  take  part  in  the  subse- 
quent movements  of  the  battle.   The  troops  took  up  the  new 
position  and  adjusted  their  lines  in  as  perfect  order  and 
steadiness  as  though  they  had  just  marched  out  of  camp. 

All  this  while  a  fierce  contest  was  raging  on  the  ridge 
near  Middletown  between  the  victorious  enemy  and  the  re- 
maining division  of  the  Sixth  Corps, — the  2d,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  George  W.  Getty, — but  before  de- 
scribing this  fight  it  seemed  best  to  sketch  the  part  taken  by 
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the  cavalry  thus  far,  for  the  pen  is  forced  to  recount  in  succes- 
sion the  Tarious  parts  and  incidents  of  a  battle,  although  they 
actually  occur  simultaneously  in  great  measura 

Eosser  drove  in  the  Union  pickets  by  his  first  dash,  and 
captured  an  entire  company  of  infantry  —  2  officers  and  60 
men  —  of  the  2d  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery,  at  Mohamy's 
Ford  on  Cedar  Creek.  But  he  was  speedily  encountered  and 
driven  back  across  the  stream  by  Custer's  picket  reserves,  and 
by  the  reserve  brigade  of  Merritt's  division,  under  Colonel 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  2d  Mass.  Cavalry,  which  was  already 
under  arms  and  about  to  set  forth  on  the  reconnoissance  as 
directed  by  General  Wright.  Warned  soon  afterwards  by 
the  sounds  of  battle  on  the  left,  and  the  portentous  sight  of 
swarms  of  infantry  fugitives  breaking  out  of  the  fog  from 
that  quarter  and  hastening  across  country  to  the  right  and 
rear,  Torbert,  holding  Rosser  in  check  with  a  portion  of 
Custer^s  command,  deployed  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  across 
the  plain  considerably  to  the  right  and  right-rear  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  camps,  facing  to  his  left-front,  and  presenting  a  for- 
midable line  to  confront  the  furious  and  fast-approaching  at- 
tack, and  the  horse  batteries  opened  upon  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  his  position  could  be  discerned. 

This  bold  and  aggressive  stand  checked  the  ardor  of  the 
rapid  though  now  disordered  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  for  it 
could  not  be  pushed  farther  without  re-forming  his  troops,  and 
aided  materially  in  rallying  stragglers  and  encouraging  the 
disordered  Union  infantry  to  re-form.  At  about  8  o'clock 
Torbert  sent  Devin's  brigade  of  Merritt's  division  to  the  left 
towards  the  pike,  to  assist  in  rallying  the  stragglers  and  in 
holding  that  all-important  avenue  of  communication. 

Torbert's  own  escort,  1st  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  under 
Major  William  H.  Turner,  was  deployed  across  the  fields,  and 
strove  hard  to  stop  the  fugitives,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
The  reports  of  the  cavalry  commanders  draw  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  number  of  fugitives  and  the  condition  of  the  broken 
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and  driven  infantry.  Says  Devin:  "I  found  large  numbers 
of  the  infantry  retiring  by  regiments,  companies,  squads,  and 
stragglers.  With  some  difficulty  I  checked  the  rout  at  this 
point,  it  being  necessary  in  several  instances  to  fire  on  the 
crowd  retiring,  and  to  use  the  sabre  frequently."  Merritt 
speaks  of  the  immense  number  of  infantry  stragglers  making 
across  the  country  to  the  back  road  from  our  left.  ^^The  5th 
U.  S.  Cavalry  [his  escort]  was  immediately  deployed  across 
the  fields,  and  together  with  the  officers  and  orderlies  of  the 
di?ision  staff,  did  much  toward  preventing  the  infantry  going 
to  the  rear,  and  forced  every  one  to  stop  and  form  line,"  and 
other  officers  repeat  the  story. 

War  presents  no  picture  of  hopeless  demoralization  like 
the  sight  of  swarms  of  broken  and  scattered  men  escaping 
from  the  battle-field,  nor  one  that  produces  a  more  exagger- 
ated effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  At  the  very  time 
that  80  many  stragglers  were  going  to  the  rear,  the  bulk  of 
the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  was  manfully  fighting  under 
every  disadvantage,  and  when  overpowered  and  forced  back 
was  with  the  colors,  —  perfectly  ready  to  renew  the  fight  and 
needing  nothing  but  a  leader.  And  many  of  the  stragglers, 
who  coolly  disregarded  the  exhortations  of  the  officers  of  an- 
other arm,  were  ready  to  rally  and  intended  to  rally  at  the 
call  of  their  own  officers,  or  when  they  reached  a  good  place, 
and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  volunta- 
rily returned  to  the  ranks  later  in  the  day. 

Now  will  be  related  how  Early's  victorious  advance,  sweep- 
ing all  before  it,  was  hurled  back  from  the  ridge  near  Middle- 
town  by  a  handful  of  staunch  troops,  well  commanded,  and 
how  the  aggressive  audacity  of  the  Confederate  commander 
was  turned  to  ill-timed  prudence. 

Getty's  division,  2d  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  camped  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Union  infantry.  Satisfied  from  the 
heavy  firing  on  the  left  that  the  enemy  was  attacking  in  force 
in  that  quarter,  General  Getty  lost  no  time  in  getting  his 
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troops  under  arms,  and  without  waiting  for  orders,  marched 
by  the  left  flank  across  the  plain  past  the  rear  of  the  corps 
artillery  camp,  to  the  sound  of  the  firing,  towards  the  pike  in 
front  of  Middletown.  Neither  the  artillery  camp,  scarce  200 
yards  distant,  nor  the  other  divisions,  could  be  discerned 
through  the  fog.  Already  the  plain  was  covered  with  fugi- 
tives, wagons,  and  ambulances  intermixed,  hurrying  away  so 
eagerly  and  regardless  of  the  colunms  marching  athwart  their 
course  that  many  of  the  soldiers  fixed  their  bayonets,  and  as 
they  marched  threatened  the  stragglers  with  their  points  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  through  the  column.  Already  the 
whiz  and  ping  of  bullets  were  singing  past,  and  the  terrific 
noises  of  battle  waxed  louder  every  minute  on  the  left.  The 
division  was  formed  in  two  lines  along  Meadow  Brook,  near  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  facing  towards  the  pike ;  the  Vermont  or  2d 
Brigade,  Brigadier-General  L.  A.  Grant,  in  the  centre ;  the 
3d  Brigade,  Brigadier-General  Daniel  D.  Bidwell,  on  the  left, 
the  1st  Brigade,  Colonel  James  M.  Warner,  on  the  right.  As 
the  lines  were  forming,  a  strong  force  of  skirmishers,  consist- 
ing of  the  5th  and  6th  Regiments  and  a  battalion  of  the  11th 
Vermont  under  Major  Johnson  of  the  2d  Vermont,  dashed 
across  the  brook,  drove  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers  through 
the  open  woods  there  with  a  rough  hand,  and  captured  several 
prisoners.  On  Getty's  right,  its  flank  within  thirty  yards,  a 
well-dressed  line  of  other  Union  troops  extended  to  the  right 
into  the  fog.   These  were  of  the  Ist  Division,  Sixth  Corps. 

As  soon  as  his  lines  were  formed  Getty  advanced  across 
Meadow  Brook  and  swung  forward  his  left  considerably,  reach- 
ing towards  the  pike,  and  again  straightened  and  adjusted  his 
lines  preparatory  to  advancing  into  the  flght.  At  this  mo- 
ment, save  an  annoying  skirmish  fire,  no  attack  was  making 
on  Getty,  but  sweeping  across  the  fog  and  smoke-laden  plain 
in  front  from  left  to  right,  resounded  the  unmistakable  and 
awful  noises  of  a  fierce  and  heavy  fight,  the  crash  and  crackle 
of  musketry,  the  boom  of  guns  and  burst  of  shells,  mingled 
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yells  and  cheers.  Far  to  the  right  in  the  fog  was  heard  the 
echoing  roar  of  the  corps  artillery  and  the  rolling  musketry  of 
the  infantry.  Now  at  last  surely  the  rebel  onslaught  could  be 
repulsed  and  hurled  back,  and  the  course  of  disaster  stopped 
if  not  retrieyed. 

Thus  confident  that  the  enemy  could  never  break  through 
the  other  divisions,  Getty  resolved  to  move  forward,  wheel- 
ing to  the  right,  and  smite  the  charging  Confederates  in  flank 
with  the  whole  weight  of  his  division.  Orders  were  given  the 
brigade  commanders  to  this  effect,  the  right  brigade  to  com- 
mence the  movement,  the  2d  and  3d  immediately  to  take  it 
np. 

Getty  bestrode  his  horse  just  in  front  of  the  right  of  his 
line ;  his  staff  officers  galloped  back  to  him  and  reported  that 
the  brigade  commanders  were  all  ready  to  advance,  and  he 
turned  to  give  the  final  order,  when  the  troops  on  his  right 
were  seen  to  break  and  fly  in  the  utmost  confusion.  As  far 
down  the  line  as  could  be  seen  in  the  fog,  the  men  were  break- 
ing successively,  file  after  file,  like  a  row  of  toppling  bricks 
set  up  in  play  by  some  sportive  urchin.  We  could  see  the 
break  run  along  the  line  until  it  came  to  the  last  man  next  to 
the  division,  and  he,  too,  sprang  from  his  place  and  ran  back 
after  the  others,  and  in  a  few  brief  moments  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  that  well-ordered  and  apparently  firm  and  stead- 
fast line. 

Whatever  may  have  occurred  within  that  pall  of  smoke  and 
fog,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  pressure  to  excuse  the  giv- 
ing way  of  that  part  of  the  line,  as  far  as  we  could  see. 

With  prompt  and  cool  decision  Getty  moved  his  troops  in 
line  facing  by  the  rear  rank,  back  across  the  brook  to  the  foot 
of  the  ridge.  Then  moving  up  it  he  posted  them  along  the 
crest  in  a  single  line,  extending  right  and  left  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. His  right,  Warner's  1st  Brigade,  rested  upon  the  heavy 
patch  of  woods,  and  extended  into  it  by  the  front  of  two  reg- 
iments; the  Vermonters  held  and  extended  around  the  curve 
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of  the  ridge ;  and  the  3d  Brigade  was  poshed  along  and  back 
on  the  ridge  to  the  left  and  rear,  until  opposite  the  village, 
where  its  flanking  regiment  connected  by  a  strong  skirmish 
line  with  the  cavaby  skirmishers  of  Moore's  brigade,  of  the 
2d  Cavahry  Division,  which  had  just  come  up  from  Buckton 
Ford  and  was  boldly  thrown  across  the  pike  in  rear  of  the 
hamlet. 

One  regiment  of  Warner's  brigade,  the  139th  Penn.,  re- 
mained on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  to  support  Lamb's 
Battery  C,  1st  Rhode  Island  Artillery,  which  had  just  been 
placed  in  battery  here  by  Colonel  Tompkins,  as  already 
stated,  and  was  soon  forced  to  fall  back  with  the  battery  to 
the  right  along  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  where  it  met  the  1st  Di> 
vision,  and  remained  with  these  troops  until  afternoon,  when 
it  rejoined  its  brigade.  With  this  exception  the  division  was 
intact  throughout  the  entire  day. 

The  withdrawal  to  the  ridge  was  made  with  coolness  and 
deliberation.  The  brigade  and  regimental  commanders  posted 
and  adjusted  their  lines  along  'the  crest  so  as  best  to  meet 
the  impending  attack,  which  they  coolly  awaited  with  well- 
founded  confidence.  The  skirmishers  were  drawn  in  to  the 
foot  of  the  ridge. 

The  provost  guard  was  posted  in  a  line  of  sentinels  across 
the  rear,  to  arrest  the  stragglers  as  usual.  Colonel  B.  W. 
Crowninshield,  1st  Mass.  Cavalry,  in  his  interesting  paper  on 
Cedar  Creek  read  before  this  Society,^  states  that  he  assisted 
in  posting  these  guards,  and  speaks  of  the  good  order  and 
steadiness  with  which  Getty's  fine  division  took  up  its  posi- 
tion. 

Nor  had  they  long  to  wait  The  gray  lines  of  Pegram's 
division  ^  soon  came  advancing  swiftly  up  the  steep  slope, 
and  struck  the  troops  awaiting  them  on  the  crest.  The  heav- 
iest of  the  attack  fell  upon  Warner's  brigade.  Getty's  veter- 
ans coolly  held  their  fire  until  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them, 

1  Post,  p.  153.  «  go  W.  R.  581,  598. 
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then  delivered  it  in  their  very  faces,  and  tumbled  the  shat- 
tered ranks  down  the  hiU,  pursued  to  the  foot  by  Warner's 
two  right  regiments. 

In  their  rapid  advance,  Grimes'  brigade,  the  rear  or  left 
brigade  of  Bamseur's  division,  became  separated  from  the 
other  three  brigades.  After  taking  part  in  driving  the  Union 
troops  across  the  pike,  Grimes  advanced  along  the  highway 
towards  Middletown,  while  the  others  were  so  vigorously 
assailing  the  Ist  Division  and  artillery  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
thus  opening  an  interval  or  gap  between  himself  and  them. 
Pegram's  division,  which  was  the  reserve  or  second  line  of 
Gordon's  attacking  column,  was  placed  in  this  gap,  and  he  it 
was  that  attacked  Getty. 

The  enemy's  shells  now  began  to  burst  over  and  upon  the 
ridge,  coming  mostly  from  the  high  ground  along  the  pike. 
The  troops  lay  flat  on  the  ground  just  behind  the  crest,  and 
suffered  but  little,  most  of  the  shells  passing  over  and  explod- 
ing in  rear  of  the  line.  It  was  not  long  before  the  skirmishers 
ia  front  of  the  Yermonters  and  3d  Brigade  came  running 
breathlessly  in,  and  reported  that  the  enemy  was  again  ad- 
Tancing  to  the  attack.  The  troops  sprang  to  their  feet,  dressed 
their  line,  fixed  bayonets,  moved  forward  a  few  paces  to  and 
over  the  crest,  and  met  the  enemy  at  thirty  yards,  as  he  strug- 
gled, well  winded  and  tired,  up  the  ascent,  with  so  well-aimed 
a  volley,  so  thundering  a  cheer,  and  so  sudden  and  spontaneous 
a  rush  forward  that  he  fell  back  in  great  confusion  to  and  be- 
yond the  foot  of  the  ridge,  sharply  pursued  by  the  victors  half 
way  down  the  slope,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  troops  were  immediately  recalled  and  posted  again  behind 
the  crest. 

This  attack  was  made  by  Grimes'  brigade  of  Ramseur's 
division  in  two  lines,  and,  judging  from  the  extent  of  its 
front,  by  part  of  Pegram's  division.  In  his  report  General 
Grimes  claims  that  his  troops  advanced  as  far  as  the  cemetery 
in  their  charge,  and  admits  their  repulse.^ 

1 90  W.  R.  599. 
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Early  reached  the  skirts  of  Middletown  just  as  these  broken 
troops  came  tmnbling  back,  and  there  met  Bamseur  and 
Pegram,  who  told  him  that  the  Sixth  Corps  was  making  a  stand 
on  the  ridge  and  urged  him  to  throw  Wharton's  division  into 
the  fight.  This  division  having  crossed  Cedar  Creek  by  the 
bridge  with  the  artiUery  as  soon  as  the  way  was  cleared,  and 
advanced  along  the  pike,  was  close  at  hand  and  had  not  been 
engaged.  Accordingly  Early  at  once  ordered  Wharton  to  at- 
tack, directing  the  other  two  division  commanders  to  show 
him  where  to  go  in. 

This  attack  fell  more  to  the  left  than  the  preceding,  more 
on  the  3d  Brigade,  and  partly  on  the  Vermonters.  Again  the 
skirmishers  ran  in  and  gave  timely  warning.  Again  the  troops 
rose  to  their  feet,  dressed  their  ranks  and  gripped  their  mus- 
kets, with  bayonets  fixed;  and  again,  at  the  critical  moment, 
just  as  the  charging  line,  straining  up  the  hill,  gained  the  sum- 
mit, the  steady  veterans  countered  upon  it  with  a  terrific 
threefold  blow,  a  sudden,  deadly  volley,  a  fierce  charge  and 
a  mighty  shout,  and  dashed  it  in  pieces  down  the  ridge.  In 
their  eagerness  many  of  the  men  chased  the  broken  taroops  to 
the  foot,  but  the  enemy's  batteries  in  the  edge  of  the  village 
raked  them  well,  inflicting  some  loss,  and  soon  all  were  brought 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  crest  and  the  line  was  reestablished. 
In  these  attacks  the  enemy's  losses  must  have  been  heavy,  for 
at  one  place  alone,  near  the  bend  of  the  ridge,  thirty-four  of 
his  dead  were  lying  on  the  slope  the  next  day. 

Wharton  reported  to  Early  not  only  that  his  division  was 
repulsed,  but  that  the  Sixth  Corps  was  advancing,  and  the 
Confederate  commanders,  impressed  by  this  fierce  rebuff,  felt 
themselves  thrown  upon  the  defensive.  "The  Yankees  got 
whipped  and  we  got  scared,"  said  Early  afterwards.  Wofford's 
brigade  of  Kershaw's  division  was  close  at  hand,  —  the  only 
troops  not  yet  engaged,  and  was  hurriedly  posted  on  Grimes' 
right,  fronting  the  ridge,  in  order  to  withstand  the  appre- 
hended Union  advance,  while  Wharton's  men  were  rallied  and 
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re-formed.  This  brigade,  it  appears,  after  taking  part  In  driving 
Crook's  1st  Division  from  their  intrenchments,  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Kershaw's  division,  and  did  not  join 
in  their  charge  down  the  Union  works.    But  Early  had  no 
stomach  to  renew  his  attacks.   The  repiflse  of  three  divisions, 
and  the  formidable  strength  of  the  position,  quelled  even  his 
aodacity.    He  supposed,  as  he  well  might,  that  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  entire  Sixth  Corps,  and  not  merely  by  one  weak 
dimion  without  a  single  piece  of  artillery.   He  sent  orders  to 
Gordon  and  Kershaw  to  advance  and  assail  the  right  flank  of 
the  force  which  had  brought  him  to  a  stand-still,  while  Colonel 
Carter,  his  chief  of  artillery,  posted  battery  after  battery  on 
tbe  high  ground  along  the  pike,  in  and  near  Middletown,  until 
twoscore  guns  were  hurling  shell  and  shrapnel  over  and  upon 
the  thin  line  crouching  behind  the  crest.^    But  this  storm, 
which  would  have  been  destructive  and  unbearable  in  a  level 
or  open  position,  while  inflicting  some  loss,  only  made  the 
troops  hug  the  ground  the  closer,  without  shaking  their  con- 
fidence a  whit. 

At  this  juncture  Early  with  half  his  army  was,  if  not  on 
the  defensive,  at  least  brought  to  a  halt  in  front  of  Getty's 
one  small  division  of  infantry,  which  he  was  furiously  bom- 
barding with  most  of  his  artillery,  while  the  other  half  of  his 
army,  under  Gordon  and  Kershaw,  had  driven  all  the  rest  of 
the  Union  infantry,  six  divisions,  from  their  positions,  and 
put  them  hors  de  combat  for  the  moment. 

Getty's  troops  sustained  this  iron  tempest  unflinchingly  for 
Iialf  an  hour.  During  this  time  a  staff  officer  notified  him 
that  General  Ricketts  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  that 
the  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps  had  devolved  upon  him. 
Thus  far  he  had  manoeuvred  and  fought  his  troops  unaided 
and  without  orders,  nor  was  it  possible  that  he  could  receive 
any,  for  General  Ricketts  was  disabled  early  in  the  battle, 
and  General  Wright,  after  riding  back  from  the  rout  on  the 

1 90  W.  R.  582. 
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pike  and  rejoining  the  Ist  and  3d  Division  of  his  corps,  was 
forced  to  retreat  with  them  and  the  Nineteenth  Corps  to  the 
right  and  rear. 

Determined  to  hold  his  position  to  the  last,  and  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  holding  the  enemy  in  check  as  long  as 
possible,  Getty  remained  with  his  own  division,  placing  Gen- 
eral L.  A.  Grant  in  immediate  command  of  it,  and  sent  orders 
to  the  other  divisions  to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  2d. 
The  enemy,  making  no  more  infantry  attacks,  kept  op  his 
artillery  fire  for  half  an  hoar,  when  some  scattering  musketry 
was  heard  on  the  right  flank,  and  Colonel  Warner  reported 
that  the  Confederates  were  driving  back  his  skirmishers  on 
that  flank,  and  poshing  a  column  past  it.  Getty  had  not  a 
man  in  reserve.  He  had  not  a  gun.  His  entire  force  in  one 
thin  line  barely  sufficed  to  fill  the  position,  with  his  right 
resting  on  nothing  but  a  piece  of  woods, — good  only  as  a 
screen,  but  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of  strength  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  found  out  the  situation.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
get  out,  and  that  quickly.  Accordingly  Getty  ordered  the 
troops  to  move  to  the  rear  in  line.  Fortunately  the  artillery 
fire  had  slackened  somewhat,  and  the  movement  was  executed 
by  Grant  without  haste  or  difficulty.  Facing  by  the  rear  flank, 
each  brigade  marched  across  the  open  fields  for  half  a  mile 
to  a  cross  road  known  as  the  old  furnace  road,  which  inter- 
sected the  pike  just  north  of  Middletown  and  extended  across 
country.  Here  they  halted  and  faced  about ;  the  lines  were 
readjusted,  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  and  the  cartridge 
boxes  filled.  The  enemy,  unconscious  of  the  movement, 
was  still  shelling  the  abandoned  crest.  By  this  time  the  fog 
had  all  disappeared  and  given  way  to  a  bright  sunny  day. 

One  loss,  but  that  a  severe  one,  marked  this  retrograde 
movement.  Just  as  it  began,  General  D.  D.  Bid  well,  command* 
ing  the  3d  Brigade,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell.  As 
colonel  of  the  49th  New  York  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
brigade  by  faithful  and  gallant  service.    Of  stalwart  presence. 
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^th  a  countenance  marked   by  firmness,  good  sense,  and 

-kindly  feeling,  always  careful  of  his  men,  and  cool,  steadfast, 

^xid  brave  in  action,  he  had  won  the  love  of  his  command, 

^Xid  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all.  The  whole  corps  mourned 

J^is  death. 

Early,  it  will  be  recollected,  when  repulsed  by  Getty's 
^^nd,  called  upon  Gordon  and  Kershaw  for  aid  to  drive  the 
bstade  from  his  path.   He  did  not  realize  the  full  measure  of 
astonishing  success.   Oblivious  or  regardless  of  the  fact 
^hat  no  troops  could  make  such  a  long  and  heroic  charge  and 
^Dveroome  such  determined  resistance  without  suffering  heavy 
losses  and  becoming  more  or  less  disordered,  he  expected  them 
instantly  to  make  a  new  attack,  and  begrudged  them  the  time 
necessary  to  re-form,  and  more  discreditable  yet,  he  ever  after- 
wards persisted  in  reproaching  these  brave  soldiers  with  ill- 
founded  charges  of  disorder  and  delay. 

In  fact,  they  re-formed  and  advanced  in  surprisingly  short 
time,  and  it  was  their  movement  which  flanked  Getty's  posi- 
tion, and  compelled  him  to  withdraw. 

While  Getty  was  thus  successfully  maintaining  an  unequal 
contest  on  the  ridge,  the  other  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
and  the  Nineteenth  Corps  were  halted  and  re-forming  in  sep- 
arate bodies  far  to  his  right  and  rear,  as  already  narrated. 
General  Wright  ordered  these  troops  to  move  to  the  rear  and 
left  in  order  to  unite  them,  and  take  up  some  suitable  position 
to  secure  the  pike,  that  vital  communication.  This  movement 
was  made  just  before  Getty  withdrew  from  the  ridge,  and 
JQSt  as  Gordon  and  Kershaw  began  their  second  advance.^ 

Colonel  Crowninshield  says  that  after  seeing  Getty's  division 
take  position  on  the  ridge,  he  rode  across  country  to  the  right, 
found  the  Nineteenth  Corps  there  on  a  hill,  re-formed  and 
mi^lnfig  breastworks,  while  General  Emory  declared  that  he 
would  retreat  no  farther ;  that  he  remained  there  until  the 
corps  fell  back  under  orders  from  General  Wright ;  he  saw 

^  Colonel  Crowninshield,  past^  p.  171. 
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the  1st  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  moving  back  also,  witnessed 
the  advance  of  Gordon's  and  Kershaw's  divisions,  **  who  were 
slowly  and  in  fine  order  coming  up  the  slope,  their  guns 
throwing  solid  shot  up  the  hill  at  Emory's  corps." 

General  Wright  at  9  a.  m.  ordered  Torbert  to  throw  all  the 
cavalry  to  the  left  to  hold  the  pike. 

Finding  himself  still  isolated  and  unsupported  at  the  cross- 
road, the  country  all  open  and  the  pike  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  after  a  rest  of  half  an  hour,  Getty  moved  his  division 
by  the  flank  to  the  left  and  rear,  soon  reached  the  highway 
and  took  up  another  position  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of 
Middletown,  the  left — the  3d  Brigade — resting  on  the  pike, 
the  line  extending  at  right  angles  thereto  to  the  right,  across 
the  low  valley  of  Meadow  Brook,  up  the  farther  slope  and 
some  distance  into  a  tract  of  open  woods,  the  Vermonters 
in  the  centre,  Warner's  1st  Brigade  on  the  right.  Skirmish- 
ers were  thrown  out  well  to  the  front.  The  troops  set  to  work 
piling  up  rude  breastworks  of  rails,  rocks,  and  earth,  and  al- 
though expecting  an  attack  at  any  moment,  all  drew  a  long  sigh 
of  relief,  feeling  that  now  the  pike  was  secure  the  worst  was 
over.  One  gun  of  Lamb's  battery  took  position  behind  the  line 
and  began  replying  to  the  enemy's  batteries  in  Middletown. 

This  was  a  very  weak  and  exposed  position,  —  the  left  and 
centre  on  low  ground  dominated  by  that  in  front  and  on  the 
left,  and  the  right  simply  screened  by  the  woods ;  but  a  small 
force  of  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  pike  was  gallantly  breasting 
the  village  and  Getty  took  up  the  most  advanced  position 
possible  to  support  them.  This  was  Devin  with  the  3d  Brigade 
of  the  1st  Division  of  cavalry,  who  had  already  joined  Moore's 
brigade  and  was  soon  after  reinforced  by  Colonel  Charles 
Russell  Lowell,  with  the  reserve  brigade.  His  dismounted 
troops  lined  the  stone  walls  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
while  the  mounted  squadrons  and  horse  artillery  boldly  took 
position  in  the  open  fields  on  the  left,  as  though  about  to 
attack,  and  so  completely  did  the  aggressive  attitude  of  these 
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brilliant  o£Bcers  impose  upon  Early  that  instead  of  pushing 
forward  his  available  and  ample  force  of  infantry  down  the 
pike,  he  posted  them  to  resist  an  attack,  and  secure  his  right 
flank. 

Soon  after  Getty  took  up  his  last  position,  Kidd's  brigade, 
1st  of  Merritt's  1st  Division  of  cavalry,  arrived  and  took  post 
on  Devin's  and  Bussell's  left,  and  Custer,  leaving  Colonel 
WiUiam  Wells  of  the  1st  Vermont  Cavalry  with  three  regi- 
ments to  hold  Bosser  in  check,  moved  over  his  division  and 
extended  the  cavalry  line  still  farther  on  the  flank.  Moore's 
brigade  was  shifted  to  the  extreme  left.  Thus  one  division  of 
infantry,  Getty,  held  the  right  of  the  pike,  and  two  divisions 
of  cavalry,  Merritt  and  Custer,  with  Moore's  brigade  of 
PoweU's  division,  the  left. 

The  rest  of  the  infantry  meantime,  by  their  retrogade  move- 
ment, had  placed  themselves  as  follows :  the  1st  and  3d  Divi- 
sions of  the  Sixth  Corps,  a  mile  in  rear  of  Getty  and  next  the 
pike,  the  Nineteenth  Corps  farther  to  the  rear  and  right, 
massed  and  awaiting  orders. 

Soon  afterwards  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  3d  Division  moved 
np  and  extended  Getty's  line  to  the  right.  Colonel  B.  B. 
Hayes,  with  about  60  men  of  his  division  of  Crook's  corps, 
which  he  had  kept  together  all  through  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  morning,  also  reported  to  Getty,  and  was  placed  on  the 
line,  between  the  2d  and  3d  Divisions.  After  the  rout  of  his 
corps,  Hayes  and  his  handful  of  brave  men  were  forced  over 
to  the  right,  and  there  joined  the  3d  Division  when  it  fell 
back,  and  remained  with  it  until  they  found  a  place  in  the 
front  line. 

The  other  brigade  of  this  division,  the  1st,  Colonel  William 
Emerson  of  151st  New  York  commanding,  in  the  withdrawal, 
in  passing  through  some  woods,  lost  sight  of  the  2d  Brigade, 
which  was  nearest  the  pike,  and  became  separated  from  it, 
and  with  the  1st  Division  reached  the  pike  a  mile  in  rear 
of  Getty's  position,  as  already  stated,  while  the  2d  Brigade 
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strack  the  highway  not  quite  as  far  back,  and  were  the  first  to 
respond  to  Gretty's  order  to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the 
2d  Division. 

It  was  not  long  after  Getty  withdrew  from  the  ridge  he  had 
so  well  defended,  when  Ramseur  and  Pegram  cautioosly 
moved  forward,  found  it  evacuated,  and  occupied  it.  Gordon 
and  Kershaw  came  up  abreast  with  them.  Early,  unduly  ap- 
prehensive as  to  his  right,  shifted  a  large  part  of  his  troops  to 
that  flank  and  moved  forward  and  took  up  the  line  of  the  old 
furnace  road.  Wofford's  brigade  and  Wharton*s  division  with 
Payne's  cavalry  on  the  extreme  right  held  the  line  on  his 
right  of  the  pike,  across  his  right  and  front  of  the  village ; 
then  came  Pegram  across  the  pike  and  the  valley  of  Meadow 
Brook,  then  Ramseur,  then  Kershaw,  and  Gordon  held  the 
left. 

The  enemy's  skirmishers  soon  closed  up  with  Getiy's,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  brisk  firing  would  break  out.  His  bat- 
teries from  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  pike,  and  in 
Middletown,  kept  up  a  persistent,  well-aimed,  and  very  uncom- 
fortable shelling,  which  greatly  overmatched  the  horse  batte- 
ries with  the  cavalry,  and  compelled  them  to  change  positions 
several  times.  Lamb's  soUtary  gun  behmd  the  infantry  kept 
up  a  showing,  answering,  —  more  for  its  moral  effect  than  for 
any  real  good. 

About  10  A.  M.  General  Wright  rode  up  to  Getty's  position. 
He  had  been  wounded  in  the  face  early  in  the  day,  and  the 
lower  part  of  it  was  swollen  and  bloody.  He  made  no  change 
here  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops. 

This  lull  in  the  battle,  broken  by  artillery  firing  and  desul- 
tory skirmishing,  had  lasted  about  two  hours,  when,  at  half 
past  eleven,  happening  to  be  looking  down  the  pike,  I  beheld 
a  horseman  on  a  powerful  black  charger  come  tearing  at  full 
gallop  over  the  roll  of  ground  and  down  the  road  towards  the 
front.  Behind  him  raced  a  handful  of  riders  strung  out  in 
single  file  according  to  the  speed  of  their  steeds.   As  he  drew 
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near,  leaving  the  highway,  he  dashed  across  the  open  ground 
to  the  little  group  consisting  of  Getty  and  his  staff,  reined  up 
his  panting,  smoking  steed,  and  hastily  demanded  to  know 
the  state  of  things.  In  a  few  words  Getty  gave  him  the  salient 
facts.  Without  further  pause,  Sheridan,  for  it  was  he,  rode 
down  to  the  line  of  battle  an  hundred  yards  in  front,  and  in 
a  ringing  voice  surcharged  with  passion  and  confidence,  cried 
out,  "  Men,  by  God,  we  'U  whip  them  yet.  We  'U  sleep  in  our 
old  camps  to-night."  The  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  cheered 
as  only  men  under  such  circumstances  can.  Instantly  a  mighty 
revulsion  of  feeling  took  place.  Hope  and  confidence  returned 
at  a  bound.  No  longer  did  we  merely  hope  that  the  worst  was 
over,  that  we  could  hold  our  ground  until  night,  or  at  worst 
make  good  an  orderly  retreat  to  Winchester.  Now  we  all 
burned  to  attack  the  enemy,  to  drive  him  back,  to  retrieve  our 
honor  and  sleep  in  our  old  camps  that  night.  And  every  man 
knew  that  Sheridan  would  do  it. 

THE  UNION  VICTORY 

Sheridan,  as  already  stated,  left  Washington  at  noon  on  the 
17th  by  special  train  for  Martinsburg,  and  the  next  day 
reached  Winchester,  where  he  spent  the  night  and  received 
despatches  from  Wright  that  all  was  quiet  at  the  front.  Ar- 
tiUery  firing  in  the  direction  of  Cedar  Creek  was  reported 
in  the  morning,  but  this  was  attributed  to  the  reconnoissance 
sent  out  by  Wright  finding  the  enemy.  After  breakfast,  with 
his  staff  and  escort,  and  accompanied  by  Colonels  B.  S.  Alex- 
ander and  George  Thom  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  he  started  to 
ride  up  the  pike  to  rejoin  his  army  at  Cedar  Creek.  Scarcely 
had  the  cavalcade  cleared  the  skirts  of  Winchester,  when  on 
surmounting  a  rise  of  ground,  there  burst  upon  them  the  appall- 
ing sight  of  crowds  of  wounded  men  and  fugitives,  of  wagons 
and  ambulances  thronging  the  road  and  spread  widely  over 
the  fields,  all  hurrying  to  the  rear,  the  first  wave  of  wreckage 
from  the  defeated  army.   Colonel  Wood,  the  chief  commis- 
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sary,  rode  up  just  from  the  front  and  reported  to  Sheridan 
that  everything  was  gone,  his  headquarters  captured,  and  the 
troops  dispersed.  For  a  little  way  Sheridan  walked  his  horse, 
considering  whether  he  should  rally  his  troops  on  Winchester 
as  they  came  falling  back,  and  attempt  to  make  a  stand  there, 
but  the  heroic  resolution  flamed  up  in  his  heart  to  go  to  the 
front,  try  to  restore  the  broken  ranks  of  his  troops,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  share  their  fate.  Directing  Colonels  Alexander  and 
Thom  and  Colonel  James  W.  Forsyth  of  his  staff,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  escort,  to  remain  and  do  what  they  could  to  stop 
the  fugitives,  with  two  of  his  aids.  Major  Greorge  A.  Forsyth 
and  Captain  Joseph  O'Keefe,  and  twenty  of  the  escort,  he 
started  for  the  front  at  a  gallop.  As  he  dashed  on  now  up  the 
high-road  and  now  over  the  fields  alongside,  when  the  way  was 
blocked  by  wounded  and  fugitives,  the  cry  rose  among  the 
retreating  crowds  that  Sheridan  was  back.  Mounted  officers 
galloped  out  on  either  side  of  the  pike  and  rallied  the  men 
with  the  inspiring  news.  Hundreds  at  once  turned  back  with 
enthusiasm  and  cheers,  and  started  for  the  front,  and  a  tide 
of  these  men  flowed  up  the  pike  after  Sheridan  towards  the 
foe.  As  he  dashed  past  the  crowds  Sheridan  at  times  took  off 
his  hat  and  exckimed, ''  If  I  had  been  with  you  this  morning 
this  disaster  would  not  have  happened.  We  must  face  the 
other  way,  —  we  must  go  back  and  recover  our  camps."  * 

This  remark  seems  unjust  to  Wright  and  his  army.  Sheri- 
dan, if  present,  niight  have  prevented  the  surprise  by  greater 
vigilance  and  better  picketing  on  the  left,  but  after  Early 
had  been  suffered  to  place  his  columns  in  position  and  sur- 
prise the  Union  Army,  Achilles  himself  could  not  have  with- 
stood the  terrific  force  and  fury  of  his  well-planned  attacks, 
until  they  had  in  part  spent  their  force,  until  Getty's  stand 
had  checked  their  victorious  course  and  made  it  possible  to 
get  the  Union  Army  in  hand. 

Sheridan  reached  the  field  at  11.30  a.  m.,  but  it  was  4  P.  M. 

*  Sheridan's  Memoirs,  voL  ii,  pp.  75-81. 
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before  he  took  the  aggressive.  No  one,  impressed  with  the 
dramatic  popular  legend  of  Sheridan's  exploit  at  Cedar  Creek, 
would  imagine  that  over  four  long  hours  were  consumed  be- 
fore he  brought  up  the  scattered  battalions  to  the  battle  line, 
made  his  dispositions  and  was  ready  to  strike.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact,  a  fact  not  less  creditable  to  the  sagacious  and  skilful 
general  than  the  popular  story,  while  the  moral  effect  of  his 
inspiring  presence  upon  the  army  has  never  been  and  cannot 
be  exaggerated. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  review  the  situation  on  the  field  when 
Sheridan  arrived.  The  enemy  had  driven  the  whole  Union 
infantry  from  its  fortified  positions  and  camps,  with  the  loss 
of  24  guns  and  1500  prisoners,  had  dispersed  Crook's  corps 
completely,  and  severely  disordered  and  punished  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth,  had  met  with  scarcely  a  check  except  the  repulse 
of  his  attacks  on  Getty's  division,  and  advancing  in  force  had 
taken  up  a  new  and  strong  position  north  of  Middletown. 
His  infantry,  strongly  posted  behind  stone  walls,  extended 
across  the  front  and  considerably  to  his  right  of  the  village, 
and  his  lines  stretched  away  to  his  left  across  and  far  be- 
yond Meadow  Brook  until  lost  in  the  woods.  Wharton's  divi- 
sion, with  Wofford's  brigade  of  Kershaw's  division,  held  the 
right;  next  stood  Pegram's  division  across  the  pike  and 
reaching  beyond  Meadow  Brook;  then  came  Ramseur's  divi- 
sion, then  Kershaw's  and  Gordon's  held  his  left,  extending  to 
Marsh  Run. 

He  displayed  40  guns  planted  in  strong  and  conmianding 
positions  along  this  line ;  Payne's  scanty  brigade  of  horse  cov- 
ered his  extreme  right,  All  that  part  of  the  line  in  front  of 
Middletown  and  as  far  as  the  woods  beyond  Meadow  Brook 
was  made  immensely  strong  by  the  heavy  stone  walls  which 
lined  the  old  furnace  road  and  bordered  the  fields,  and  by  a 
stone  mill  at  the  crossing  of  the  road  and  brook.  Open  ground, 
which  must  be  crossed  by  an  attacking  force  without  cover, 
extended  in  front. 
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There  was  every  reason  to  expect,  and  Sheridan  did  expect, 
that  Early,  with  his  victorious  troops  rested  and  re-formed 
and  deployed  and  united  in  one  strong  battalia,  would  moye 
onward  to  the  attack  at  any  moment  That  he  failed  to  do  so 
was  the  colossal  blunder  of  the  day,  which  gave  his  more  skil- 
ful and  vigorous  antagonist  the  opportunity  of  wresting  vic- 
tory from  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

Confronting  this  formidable  and  threatening  array,  Sheri- 
dan found  nothing  but  Getty's  division  of  infantry  with  the 
2d  Brigade  of  the  3d  Division  and  the  handful  of  men  that 
Hayes  had  kept  together,  on  the  right  of  the  pike,  extending 
in  a  single  thin  line  across  the  brook  and  its  sunken  valley, 
and  into  the  open  woods  on  the  right  a  short  distance,  and 
Merritt's  and  Custer's  divisions  of  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the 
pike. 

There  were  only  two  guns,  a  section  of  Lamb's  10-pound 
Parrots  in  rear  of  the  infantry,  which  coolly  fired  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  impress  the  enemy  with  the  show  of 
strength.  The  horse  batteries  on  the  left  manfully  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  enemy's  superior  artiUery,  and  although  several 
times  forced  to  change  position,  vigorously  kept  up  their  fire. 

^^  I  found,"  says  Sheridan  in  his  report,  ^*  on  arriving  at 
the  front,  Merritt's  and  Custer's  divisions  of  cavalry  and 
General  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  opposing  the 
enemy.  I  suggested  to  General  Wright  that  we  should  fight 
on  Getty's  line  and  to  transfer  Custer  to  the  right  at  once  .  .  . . 
that  the  remaining  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which 
were  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Getty  about  two  miles,  should 
be  ordered  up,  and  also  that  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  was 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  these  two  divisions,  should  be  hastened 
up  before  the  enemy  attacked  Getty.  I  then  started  out  all 
my  stafE  officers  to  bring  these  troops  back,  and  was  so  con- 
vinced that  we  would  soon  be  attacked  that  I  went  back  my- 
self to  urge  them  on. "  * 

1 90  W.  R.  53. 
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Under  his  vigorous  hand  the  troops  rapidly  moved  up  and 
prolonged  Getty's  line  to  the  right,  in  the  following  order : 
3d  and  1st  Divisions,  Sixth  Corps;  2d  and  1st  Divisions, 
Nineteenth  Corps.  All  were  formed  in  one  line  except  the  1st 
Division,  Sixth  Corps,  and  a  portion  of  the  2d  Division,  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  which  were  in  two  lines,  but  before  the  advance 
the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  all  extended  in  one  line.  Breast- 
works of  rocks,  rails,  and  logs  were  hastily  thrown  up.  Owing 
to  the  losses  of  the  morning  the  artillery  was  greatly  reduced. 
Only  some  20  guns  could  be  mustered  with  the  infantry. 

Far  back  on  the  left  of  the  pike  and  in  rear  of  the  cavalry, 
Crook's  troops  were  being  placed  in  line  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  assembled,  but  they  bore  no  part  in  the  shock  of  arms 
about  to  open. 

Leaving  Merritt  to  confront  alone  the  enemy's  infantry  on 
the  left  of  the  pike,  Custer  moved  his  division  to  the  extreme 
right.  Colonel  Wells  was  still  holding  Rosser  in  check.  Him 
Custer  now  forced  back  by  a  sharp  dash  and  then  took 
position  on  Emory's  right. 

The  opposing  lines  extended  about  two  miles  across  a  rolling 
country,  much  of  it  wooded,  with  open  fields  interspersed,  and 
intersected  by  stone  walls. 

The  enemy  was  superior  in  artillery,  his  infantry  lines 
overlapped  Sheridan's  on  both  flanks,  and  he  had  skilfully 
strengthened  his  position  by  taking  advantage  of  the  walls 
and  breastworks. 

Fearful  as  to  his  right.  Early  had  placed  a  division  and  a 
brigade  of  infantry  wholly  on  his  right  of  the  pike,  where 
they  were  confronted  only  by  Union  cavalry,  so  that  he  had 
four  divisions  left  to  oppose  the  five  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  Corps.  Yet  considering  the  severe  losses  in 
casualties  and  stragglers  on  the  part  of  these  corps,  and  the 
extent  of  these  opposing  lines,  it  is  evident  that  the  Union 
infantry  was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  Confederate,  even  on 
the  right  of  the  pike,  while  the  advantage  of  position  was 
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altogether  with  the  latter.  Sheridan's  infantry,  when  he  at- 
tacked, did  not  exceed  8000  or  8500.  Early  probably  mus- 
tered a  thousand  more. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Major  George  A.  Forsyth  of  his  staff, 
Sheridan  now  rode  his  new-formed  line  of  battle  from  flank 
to  flank,  and  by  his  inspiring  words  and  presence  imbued  his 
troops  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

These  dispositions  were  scarcely  completed  when  an  attack 
in  some  force  was  made  on  the  left  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps* 
but  was  repulsed.  Sheridan,  from  high  ground  on  the  left,  ob- 
serving the  movement,  sent  word  to  that  portion  of  his  line  to 
be  ready  to  meet  it,  and  to  make  all  safe  the  Vermont  Brigade 
was  withdrawn  from  Gretty  's  line,  moved  over  to  the  right, 
and  posted  in  rear  of  the  threatened  point,  while  two  regiments 
of  Getty 's  3d  Brigade,  43d  and  49th  New  York,  temporarily 
filled  the  gap  left  by  the  transfer.  The  attack  was  made  about 
1  p.  M.,  and  on  its  repulse  the  Vermonters  returned  to  their 
former  position,  not  having  been  called  upon. 

This  attack  was  not  pressed  home.  General  Early  intrusted 
it  to  Gordon  with  discretionary  authority,  and  that  o£Bcer,  on 
driving  in  the  opposing  skirmishers,  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  well-formed  and  continuous  line,  strengthened  by  breast- 
works to  some  extent,  and  wisely  gave  up  the  attempt.  And 
thereupon  Early  abandoned  all  idea  of  following  up  his  suc- 
cess further,  and  ordered  the  captured  artillery  and  trains 
sent  back.  The  prisoners  taken  in  the  morning  had  already 
been  hurried  to  the  rear. 

Sheridan  was  now  ready  to  attack,  but  stayed  his  hand  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  a  heavy 
column  of  infantry  on  the  Front  Royal  Road  towards  Winches- 
ter. Altogether  incredulous  as  to  this  alarming  report,  yet 
mindful  of  the  threatening  message  taken  from  the  rebel  sig- 
nal flags,  ^'  Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  my  forces  join  you,  and 
we  will  crush  Sheridan.  Longstreet,  Lieutenant-General/* 
Sheridan  deemed   it   best   to  ascertain  its  truth  or   falsitv 
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before  lannching  his  army  into  the  vortex  of  another  great 
fight   Powell,  it  will  be  recollected,  before  the  battle,  was 
posted  on  the  Front  Royal  and  Winchester  Road,  with  his  2d 
Brigade  holding  Lomax  in  check  and  guarding  the  mouth 
of  the  Loray  Valley,  while  Colonel  Moore  with  the  1st  Bri- 
gade was  posted  on  his  right  at  Buckton  Ford.   Warned  of 
the  enemy's  morning  attack  by  the  heavy  firing  on  his  right, 
beheld  his  commandinhandawaiting  developments.  At  8  A.  M. 
lie  received  notice  from  Colonel  Moore  that  be  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  to  Middletown.   At  9  A.  m.,  under  orders  from  Tor- 
bert  to  fall  back,  as  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the  army, 
he  slowly  retired  on  the  Winchester  and  Front  Royal  Road, 
some  five  miles  to  the  cross  roads  between  White  Post  and  New- 
town, followed  by  Lomax  at  a  respectful  distance.   Thence, 
by  Torbert's  orders,  he  moved  across  country  three  miles  to 
Newtown,  but  was  immediately  sent  back  to  the  cross  roads  by 
that  officer  on  learning  of  Lomax's  appearance.  This  rebel 
cavalry  leader  had  been  fully  acquainted  with  Early's  bold 
and  promising  plan  of  attack,  and  ordered  to  throw  his  force 
upon  the  Valley  pike  in  rear  of  the  Union  Army  and  spread 
havoc  and  terror  there.  Although  at  the  head  of  2500  troop- 
ers, opposed  by  only  one  brigade  of  horse,  and  with  so  much 
at  stake,  Lomax  spent  the  entire  day  in  feebly  feeling  towards 
Kemstown  and  Newtown,  until  at  last,  satisfied  that  his  side 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  retreated  across  Bucktown  Ford, 
and  thence  to  Front  Royal,  having  inflicted  upon  his  antag- 
onist a  loss  of  one  man  killed,  one  wounded,  and  one  taken, 
—  total,  three. 

Nothing  was  lost  by  the  delay,  for  many  of  Crook's  men 
were  collected  and  joined  to  their  command,  and  strength  of 
the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  was  augmented  by  the  return 
of  men  who  had  gone  to  the  rear  early  in  the  day.  Several 
hundred  of  the  pickets,  also,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
morning  attack,  now  rejoined  their  commands.  Just  before 
the  advance  Colonel  Hayes  with  his  little  force  moved  back 
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and  across  the  road  and  took  post  with  the  rest  of  Crook's 
men. 

Assured  at  last  that  nothing  need  be  apprehended  on  his 
left  rear,  Sheridan  at  4  p.  M.  gave  the  order  to  attack.  He 
intended  a  general  attack  by  the  whole  line,  combined  with  a 
wheeling  and  turning  movement  to  the  left.  The  orders,  as 
transmitted  to  Getty,  and  doubtless  to  the  other  commanders, 
gave  clearly  the  plan  and  directed  the  advance  to  commence 
on  the  left,  Getty's  division,  which  was  made  the  pivot  and 
the  directing  flank,  and  to  be  successively  taken  up  by  the 
commands  from  left  to  right  Beginning  the  attack  on  the 
left  was  clearly  a  tactical  mistake.  If  the  movement  had 
begun  on  the  right  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
even  more  complete,  and  without  the  severe  loss  on  the 
Union  side  caused  by  attacking  the  strongest  part  of  the 
enemy's  position  first  and  before  the  flanking  movement 
could  produce  its  effect. 

It  was  while  preparing  for  this  attack  that  Sheridan  rode 
over  to  General  Getty,  and  after  explaining  what  he  wanted 
done  remarked :  *^  Do  well  in  this  movement.  General,  and  I 
will  see  that  you  are  properly  recognized."  Stung  by  this  re- 
mark, which  might  imply  a  doubt,  although  nothing  could  be 
further  from  Sheridan's  mind,  Getty  replied  with  dignity : 
^'  General  Sheridan,  I  always  do  well, — the  best  I  can,  at  all 
events." 

The  Union  troops  now  advanced,  and  a  severe  and  well- 
contested  battle  raged  between  the  opposing  lines,  along  the 
two  miles  of  rolling  and  partially  wooded  country  covered  by 
them,  with  varying  fortunes  at  different  points  for  over  an 
hour,  with  the  result  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  finally 
forced  back  in  several  places,  then  broken,  and  at  last  gave 
way  and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  across  the  plain  to  Cedar 
Creek,  pursued  by  the  triumphant  Union  infantry,  shouting 
and  firing  in  scarce  less  confusion.  So  rapidly  did  they  flee 
that  the  powerful  cavalry  on  each  flank  had  not  time  to 
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uifceroept  their  flight,  and  made  no  captures  this  side  of  the 

It  is  impossible  to  narrate  all  that  occurred  on  so  extended 
^d  in  places  hidden  a  battle-field.  Only  a  succinct  account 
of  the  part  borne  by  each  command  in  the  fight  can  be  here 
attempted,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  events  related  in  succes- 
sion took  place  simultaneously. 

Getty's  division,  having  to  begin  the  attack,  sprang  to 
their  feet  from  behind  their  rude  breastworks,  dressed  their 
ranks,  and  moved  steadily  forward  in  one  thin,  blue  line. 
They  were  instantly  greeted  with  a  severe  fire  of  shell  from 
the  enemy's  gun9,  soon  followed  by  the  opening  crash  of  his 
musketry,  but  without  answering  a  shot  the  veterans  swept 
resolutely  on.  The  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  road  also 
advanced,  but  were  unable  to  make  any  impression,  and  it 
was  here  that  Colonel  Charles  Russell  Lowell  met  his  second 
and  fatal  wound. 

The  Sd  Brigade  on  the  left,  advancing  rapidly  past  the 
cavalry  on  its  left,  came  under  a  terrific  flanking  fire  of  artil- 
lery on  its  exposed  flank,  together  with  a  deadly  musketry 
and  artillery  in  front ;  the  men  fell  in  heaps  and  the  brigade 
broke  and  fell  back  to  the  starting-point.  Simultaneously 
the  3d  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  next  on  Getty's  right, 
having  become  somewhat  confused  in  advancing  and  guiding 
on  the  left,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
enemy  secure  behind  stone  walls,  also  broke  and  gave  back. 
The  93d  Regiment  Penn.  Vols.,  right  regiment  of  Warner's 
1st  Brigade  of  Getty's  division,  also  fell  back  in  confusion 
with  them.  But  the  centre  of  the  division,  the  staunch  Ver- 
mont brigade,  and  the  remainder  of  Warner's  brigade,  al- 
though brought  to  a  halt,  stood  firm,  and  with  the  utmost 
coolness  opened  so  well-sustained  and  effective  a  hail  of 
musketry  upon  the  gray  forms  crouching  behind  the  stone 
walls  in  front,  that  their  fire  visibly  slackened.  Thus  the 
veterans  stubbornly  held  their  ground  until  the  troops  on 
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right  and  left  rallied,  re-formed,  and  advanced  again  abreast, 
when  the  whole  division  pressed  forward,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  in  great  confusion 
and  pursued  him  without  a  pause  through  Middletown.  The 
8d  Brigade  gave  way  because  they  came  within  a  vortex  of 
fire  too  deadly  for  any  troops  to  bear,  but  the  readiness  with 
which  they  made  haste  to  rally  and  advance  again,  spurred 
on  by  the  generous  rivalry  which  had  always  existed  between 
them  and  the  Vermont  brigade,  proved  them  nowise  infe- 
rior to  their  gallant  comrades.  As  they  again  rushed  for- 
ward, the  enemy's  battery  which  had  shattered  their  left,  and 
its  infantry  support,  were  seen  not  over  fifty  yards  from  the 
pike.  Portions  of  the  1st  Veteran  Maine  and  the  43d  New 
York  poured  a  hot  volley  upon  the  battery  and  the  flanks  of 
the  supports,  and  they  hastily  fell  back. 

The  3d  Division  re-formed  promptly  and  advanced  a  second 
time,  and  a  severe  musketry  fight  ensued  between  them  and 
the  enemy  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  while  the  1st  Divi- 
sion was  holding  its  ground  in  advance  on  their  right.  At 
length  General  Wright  in  person  peremptorily  ordered  the  di- 
vision to  charge.  Under  cover  of  a  stone  wall  which  extended 
between  and  at  right  angles  to  the  opposing  lines,  a  small 
force  led  by  Captain  H.  W.  Day  of  the  106th  New  York,  Bri- 
gade Inspector  of  the  1st  Brigade,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  M. 
M.  Granger,  122d  Ohio,  was  thrown  on  the  left  of  the  oppos- 
ing line,  so  as  to  gain  a  partially  enfilade  fire  while  the  divi- 
sion charged,  driving  the  enemy  and  taking  two  battle  flags 
and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

When  the  1st  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  advanced,  it  was  in  two 
lines.  The  first  line  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance, but  at  length  both  lines  charged  together  and  forced 
the  enemy  back  some  distance.  Here  the  1st  Division  was 
forced  to  halt  in  consequence  of  the  repulse  of  the  3d  Divi- 
sion, and  with  its  left  exposed  sustained  a  severe  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry  for  some  time,  but  when  the  3d  Division 
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advanced  they  too  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  in  their 
front 

During  the  advance,  Colonel  Tompkins  placed  Stevens' 
5th  Maine  Battery  of  light  twelves  and  Lamb's  section  of  ten- 
ponnder  Parrotts  in  position  in  rear  of  Getty's  division,  and 
Van  Etten's  1st  New  York  Light  Battery,  and  Adams'  G. 
fiattery,  1st  Rhode  Island,  farther  to  the  right,  and  all  main- 
tained a  rapid  and  effective  fire  until  the  enemy  gave  way. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Nineteenth  Corps  Artillery  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack,  although  a  section  of  the  17th  Indiana 
Light  Battery  and  what  was  left  (three  guns  without  cais- 
sons) of  the  1st  Maine  Light  Battery,  were  in  support. 

The  Nineteenth  Corps  on  advancing  met  with  the  same 
stubborn  resistance  as  the  Sixth.  The  enemy's  line  overlapped 
Emory's  right,  which  at  the  time  was  not  supported  by  the 
cavalry,  Custer  having  broken  his  connection  with  the  infan- 
try and  drawn  off  to  the  right  to  attack  Rosser.  As  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  pressed  forward,  the  enemy  poured  a  severe  fire 
into  the  right  and  rear  of  the  flanking  brigade,  2d  of  1st  Divi- 
sion. Colonel  McMillan,  its  conmiander,  promptly  wheeled  his 
brigade  to  the  right  and  above  the  fiianking  force,  Evans'  bri- 
gade of  Gordon's  division,  which  fell  back  across  Cedar  Eun, 
then  moving  to  the  left,  he  regained  his  place  in  line.  After 
a  severe  struggle  the  corps  drove  the  enemy  from  his  strong 
positions  and  through  the  woods,  and  its  right  emerged  upon 
the  high  open  ground,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Cedar  Creek, 
and  came  under  the  fire  of  the  Sixth  Corps  Artillery  for  a 
brief  time,  until  it  could  be  stopped.  Sheridan  himself  cheered 
on  this  attack. 

The  enemy's  troops  were  now  everywhere  breaking  and 
seeking  safety  in  flight.  On  pushing  through  the  viUage  of 
Middletown  the  fugitives  were  seen  halfway  across  the  plain 
in  confaaed  masses,  many  running,  some  turning  an  instant 
to  fire  back  and  then  resuming  their  flight,  but  nowhere  the 
semblance  of  a  line  or  organized  body.   The  Union  infantry 
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pursued  without  waiting  to  re-form,  —  men  of  different  com- 
mands all  intermixed,  shouting  and  firing,  wild  with  the  ex- 
hilaration of  victory,  as  far  as  Cedar  Creek  and  the  old 
camps. 

As  the  troops  were  driving  the  enemy  in  such  disorder 
through  Middletown  a  prodigious  shouting  and  cheering  was 
heard  far  to  the  rear,  and  a  long  line  of  Crook's  men  could  be 
seen  on  the  left  of  the  pike,  advancing  over  the  plain  towards 
the  village. 

An  affecting  incident  occurred  when  Getty's  division  was 
pushing  through  Middletown.  A  woman  came  out  of  one  of 
the  houses,  fast  holding  by  the  arm  a  tall  young  Vermont  sol- 
dier fully  equipped,  with  his  roll  of  blankets  and  musket  in 
hand,  who  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  his  comrades,  yet  some- 
what shamefaced  withal.  ^^Here  is  my  guard,"  cried  she, 
weeping  and  laughing  by  turns,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 
^^ This  is  my  house-guard!  I  have  saved  my  house-guard, —  I 
would  n't  let  them  take  my  house-guard.  See, — here  he  is,  all 
safe,  musket  and  all."  This  was  a  fact.  The  man  had  been 
posted  at  her  house  as  a  guard  before  the  battle,  and  was 
caught  there  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  village.  When 
they  were  about  to  march  him  off  as  a  prisoner  the  woman 
protested  and  made  such  an  outcry  that  they  desisted  and  left 
him  unmolested,  not  even  disarming  him.  It  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  place  guards  at  the  houses  along 
the  line  of  march  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps,  usually  one 
man  at  each  house,  in  order  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
marauders  and  stragglers;  and  these  guards  were  respected, 
not  only  by  the  enemy's  troops,  but  by  the  rebel  guerillas  and 
scouting  parties  also.  Indeed  it  was  understood  that  Lee,  rec- 
ognizing the  benefits  of  this  practice  to  his  people,  had  for- 
bidden any  one  to  molest  them. 

Crook's  artillery,  Batteries  B,  5th  Mass.  and  L,  1st  Ohio, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Captain  H.  A.  Dupont,  Chief  of 
Artillery,  taking  position  on  the  left  of  the  pike,  engaged  the 
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eDemy  at  close  quarters,  until  he  fell  back,  and  then  followed 
lim  80  closely  through  Middletown  that  they  were  the  first 
gnns  to  reach  the  creek,  and  were  planted  on  the  height  on 
the  right  of  the  road  overlooking  the  stream  and  the  pike 
winding  up  Hupp's  Hill,  now  crowded  with  the  retreating  coL 
mniis.  From  this  point  they  opened  an  effective  and  demoral- 
izing fire  upon  the  crowded  masses.  For  a  time  a  Confederate 
battery  manfully  replied,  firing  with  great  precision  and  in- 
flicting some. casualties.     Among  others  Captain  Frank  C. 
Gibbsof  Battery  L,  1st  Ohio  Artillery,  was  severely  wounded, 
but  the  cavalry  now  charging  across  the  bridge  and  adjacent 
fords  rapidly  dispersed  or  captured  everything  in  sight. 

Menitt's  cavalry  division  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  pike, 
liassell's  reserve  brigade  on  the  right,  next  the  road,  Devin's 
2d  Brigade  in  the  centre,  and  Kidd's  1st  Brigade,  in  column 
of  regiments,  on  the  left,  but  were  unable  to  force  the  enemy 
from  his  strong  positions  behind  the  walls  and  inclosures  of 
Middletown.  Bussell  charged,  but  was  repulsed  with  consid- 
erable loss,  and  here  received  his  death  wound.  Twice  the  1st 
mnd  5th  New  York  of  Devin's  brigade,  says  that  officer, 
charged  the  town,  and  each  time  were  compelled  to  retire 
under  the  terrible  fire.  At  length  Kidd*s  brigade  forced  back 
the  line  and  a  battery  in  its  front,  although  receiving  a  deadly 
fire  from  infantry  in  the  woods  on  its  left.  Passing  around 
the  left  of  the  viUage,  the  cavalry  moved  forward  to  the  creek. 
Detachments  of  Kidd's  and  Russell's  brigades  pursued  those 
portions  of  the  enemy  which  fled  by  the  fords  below,  capturing 
a  battle  flag  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Devin  first  reached 
the  creek  at  the  bridge.  The  fugitives  were  already  all  across, 
80  hastQy  they  fled,  and  were  forming  an  infantry  line  athwart 
the  road  on  the  other  side,  while  Dupont's  batteries  were  vig- 
orousty  shelling  the  retreating  columns.  The  6th  New  York, 
gallantly  led  by  Lieutenant  Blunt  of  his  staff,  dashed  across 
the  bridge  and  charged  the  half -formed  line,  which  fired  one 
Tolley  and  broke  for  the  woods  on  the  left.    Other  regiments 
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crossed  at  the  ford  below  the  bridge,  and  all  poshed  up 
the  pike  in  pursuit,  as  the  shadows  of  falling  night  rapidly 
dropped  upon  the  scene. 

On  receiving  orders  that  the  general  advance  was  about  to 
commence,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  participate  in  it,  Custer, 
who,  with  his  division  well  extended,  was  on  Emory's  right, 
closed  his  lines  to  the  left  and  began  massing  his  troops  on 
the  level  plain  in  rear  of  the  ridge  which  overlooks  Cupp's 
Ford.  At  this  juncture  the  mounted  skirmishers  of  the  ever 
present  Rosser  were  seen  advancing  over  the  ridge.  Custer 
promptly  drove  them  back  and  discovered  Bosser  in  force  on 
the  plain  next  the  creek,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Emory's 
right.  Breaking  his  connection  with  the  Nineteenth  Corps, 
Custer  assailed  this  force  with  Pierce's  battery  and  three  r^;i- 
ments  under  Colonel  Alexander  C.  F.  Pennington,  and  forced 
it  back  upon  the  stream,  where  it  was  supported  by  the  fire  of 
a  battery  of  four  guns.  ^'  From  the  ridge  where  Pierce's  bat- 
tery was  posted,"  says  Custer  in  his  report,  ^'I  could  witness 
the  engagement  between  our  and  the  enemy's  line  of  battle. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  wavering  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
betokened  a  retreat,  and  that  this  retreat  might  be  converted 
into  a  rout.  For  a  moment  I  was  undecided.  Upon  the  right 
I  was  confident  of  my  ability  to  drive  the  enemy's  cavalry 
with  which  I  was  then  engaged  across  the  creek ;  upon  the 
left  my  chances  of  success  were  not  so  sure,  but  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained,  if  successful,  overwhelmingly  greater.  I 
chose  the  latter.  With  the  exception  of  three  regiments  this 
entire  division  was  wheeled  into  column  and  moved  to  the  left 
at  a  gallop,  Pierce's  battery  following  at  a  brisk  trot.  .  .  . 
The  design  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  pike  in  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  holding  the  bridge  and  adjacent  fords,  cut  off 
his  retreat." 

But  the  enemy's  lines,  already  broken,  were  falling  back 
towards  the  bridge  so  rapidly  that  Custer,  having  the  longer 
distance  to  traverse,  was  unable  to  intercept  their  flight 
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Crossing  the  creek  at  a  ford  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  he 
dashed  up  the  hill  towards  the  pike  with  his  two  leading  regi- 
ments, 1st  Vermont  and  5th  New  York,  charged  and  scattered 
an  infantry  line  which  the  enemy  was  striving  to  form,  and 
without  a  pause  sent  the  two  regiments  under  Colonel  Wil- 
liam WeUs  charging  up  the  pike.  At  this  moment  Devin 
and  Us  men  came  up  from  their  dashing  charge  at  the  bridge 
and  joined  in  the  pursuit  at  a  gallop. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  The  Valley  pike  between  the  creek 
and  Strasburg,  over  Hupp's  HiU,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
miles,  was  thronged  with  the  fugitives  and  with  the  retreating 
artillery  and  ambulances  hastening  away  from  the  disastrous 
field.  The  broad  macadamized  limestone  highway,  compacted 
fike  a  solid  rock,  resounded  and  reechoed  under  the  iron-shod 
hoofs  of  the  galloping  squadrons  in  the  ears  of  the  beaten  and 
flying  rebels  as  though  ten  thousand  Yankee  troopers,  sword 
in  hand,  were  thundering  down  upon  their  defenceless  heads. 
Dropping  their  muskets  by  thousands,  abandoning  then*  guns 
and  teams  in  the  road,  the  terrified  fugitives  scattered  right 
and  left,  seeking  refuge  in  the  fields  and  woods,  as  the  charging 
oolumn  with  ringing  hoof  beats  and  clashing  scabbards  and 
shout  and  cheer  and  carbine  shot  went  thundering  past. 

^The  darkness  of  the  night,"  says  Custer,  ^' was  intense, 
and  was  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  the  light  of  a  burn- 
ing wagon  or  ambulance  to  which  the  affrighted  enemy  in 
his  despair  had  applied  the  torch.  This  fact  alone,  while  it 
disheartened  the  enemy,  increased  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  our 
troops,  who,  encouraged  by  the  unparalleled  success  of  their 
efforts,  continued  to  urge  forward  their  horses  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  capturing  colors,  guns,  caissons,  wagons,  ambu- 
lances, and  immense  numbers  of  prisoners." 

The  pursuit  never  slackened  until  Fisher's  Hill  was  reached, 
where  a  piece  of  artillery,  the  last  one  captured,  was  secured. 
Forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  twenty-four  taken 
by  Early  in  the  morning,  hundreds  of  wagons  and  ambulances 
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and  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  the  fruits  reaped  by  this  dash- 
ing and  vigorous  pursuit. 

Yet  while  giving  due  credit  to  the  brave  cavalrymen,  one 
cannot  refrain  from  admitting  the  part  tahen  by  a  slight  acci- 
dent, without  which  the  greater  part  of  Early's  artillery  and 
trains  would  probably  have  escaped. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  Strasburg  the  pike  crosses  a  small  creek 
by  a  wooden  bridge  only  30  feet  long.  The  left-hand  or  lower 
side  of  this  bridge  was  broken  down,  but  over  half  of  it  re- 
mained intact  and  afforded  ample  and  safe  room  for  anything 
on  wheels.  Some  frightened  teamster  in  his  haste  had  driven 
too  near  the  broken  side  of  the  bridge,  running  the  wheels  on 
that  side  off  the  sound  part,  and  left  the  wagon  half  upset, 
hanging  on  the  edge,  the  lower  wheels  dangling  over  the 
broken  planks  and  the  stream.  A  single  sturdy  shove  would 
have  thrown  it  over  and  cleared  the  way.  But  this  trifling 
obstruction,  which  any  man  who  kept  his  head  could  have 
cleared  away  in  a  few  minutes,  blocked  the  whole  retreating 
column  of  guns  and  trains  behind  it,  by  which  the  road  was 
jammed  full  for  a  long  distance  in  an  almost  solid  mass. 

The  Ist  Division  and  the  4th  Brigade,  2d  Division,  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  after  two  hours*  rest,  were  sent  forward  to 
Strasburg  to  aid  in  securing  the  inmiense  captures.  The  other 
troops  returned  to  their  old  camps,  and  sought  needed  rest 
and  food.  What  alternations  of  fear  and  hope,  of  flight  and 
pursuit,  of  defeat  and  victory  had  they  not  felt  in  the  space 
of  a  single  day !  How  they  talked  over  the  varied  scenes  and 
emotions  they  had  passed  through,  lamented  the  loss  of  com- 
rades tried  and  true,  and  exulted  over  their  success!  Well  had 
Sheridan  fulfilled  his  confident  words,  '^Men,  we  '11  whip  them 
yet ;  we  'U  sleep  in  our  old  camps  to-night." 

But  during  the  long  hours  of  that  dark,  chilly,  autumn 
night,  Early's  beaten  and  scattered  soldiers,  exhausted  by 
twenty-four  hours  of  incessant  marching,  and  half  famished, 
with  hopes  and  spirits  crushed  by  their  overwhelming  defeat. 
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were  wandering  singly  or  in  squads,  seeking  safety  in  flight, 
in  the  darkness,  in  woods  and  fields.  Many  crossing  the  river 
took  to  the  mountains ;  many  avoiding  the  pike  and  picking 
their  way  across  country  fled  up  the  Valley,  and  many  sunk  ex- 
hausted and  despairing  on  the  ground,  and  gladly  surrendered 
to  the  Union  pickets  on  the  morrow  when  daylight  revealed 
their  lurking-places.  The  next  morning  the  roadsides  from 
Cedar  Creek  to  Strasburg  were  simply  lined  with  muskets 
flung  away  by  the  flying  troops.^  The  beaten  enemy  continued 
his  flight,  without  semblance  of  order  or  formation,  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Newmarket,  where,  as  Major  Jed  Hotchkiss  says, 
the  men  in  some  degree  ^^  sorted  themselves."  A  small  cavalry 
force  remained  over  night  at  Fisher's  Hill,  but  fell  back  on 
the  approach  of  Merritt's  division  the  next  morning. 

Early's  loss  was,  killed  and  wounded,  (about)     2250 
Prisoners,  1250 

3600 
24  guns,  14  battle  flags,  56  ambulances  were  captured ;  and 
many  wagons  and  ambulances  were  destroyed  by  the  cavalry. 

General  Bamseur  was  mortally  wounded  and  captured  and 
died  the  next  morning,  and  General  Cullen  A.  Battle  was 
wounded. 

The  Union  loss  all  told  amounted  to  5,665.^ 

KUled,  644 

Wounded,  3,430 

Captured,  1,591 

Of  the  Sixth  Corps,  General  D.  D.  Bidwell  was  killed ; 
Grenerals  Wright  and  Kicketts  were  wounded,  and  Colonels 
Penrose,  Hamblin,  and  B.  S.  Mackenzie,  commanding  bri- 
gades, were  wounded.  Colonel  Thobum,  conmianding  1st 
division.  Crook's  corps,  was  killed;  and  Colonel  Kitching 
was  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Charles  Bussell  Lowell  was 
mortally  wounded.  General  Cuvier  Grover,  commanding  2d 
Division,  Nineteenth  Corps,  was  wounded. 

1  Writer*!  penonal  oTMerratioii.  <  00  W.  R.  137. 
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CASUALTIES:  ABMY  OF  THE  SHENAKDOAH^ 

KUUd     Wounded    Captured    Total 

S     fl      s 
o    S     o     S 

Gen.  Wright 

Sixth  Corps,       '<     Bicketts  2  2 

Ist  Division    .        .  4  65  27    374  3      96  569 

2d    "                     .  10  97  36    534  1      60  738 

3d    "             .        .  8  100  34    528  2      34  706 

ArtiUery  Brigade    .  Jl  _13  4  _89           4  111 

Total  23  275  103  1625  6    194  2126 


Nineteenth  Corps, 
Ist  Division 

9 

147 

2 
49 

640 

1 

215 

2 
1061 

2d        « 

10 

86 

57 

571 

13 

555 

1292 

Beserre  Artilleiy    . 
Total 

19 

6 
238 

1      16 
109  1227 

14 

6 

776 

28 
2383 

Eighth  Corps, 
Ist  Division 

1 
4 

10 

6 

91 

5 

469 

1 
585 

2d 

1 

24 

10 

147 

2 

37 

221 

ArtiUery  Brigade    . 
Total 

1 

7 

7 
41 

1 
17 

15 
253 

3 
10 

24 
530 

51 
858 

Kitching's  detachment  of  Ist 
Brigade  of  Prov.  Div. 
6th  N.  Y.  H.  ArtiUery  of 
2d  Brigade  Div.      .          1 

11 

6 

66 

18 

102 

Cavalry 
Ist  Division 

2 

22 

8 

83 

34 

149 

2d         "             .         . 

1 

8 

1 

10 

3d        "             .         . 

2 

1 

23 

8 

34 

Horse  ArtiUery  . 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

2 

27 

9 

115 

43 

196 

»  90  W.  B.  131-137. 

Recapitalation 
Sixth      Corps 
Nineteenth  " 
Eighth         " 
Prov.  Division 
Cavabry 
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Killed  Wounded  Captured    Toted 

S  £  S 

9  9  9 

2        fl  .S  fl  o        a 

fiP          o  Sh  a>  fid         a> 

5    a  5  a  5    a 


23  275  103  1625  6    194  2126 

19  238  109  1227  14    776  2383 

7  41  17    253  10    530  858 

1  11  6      66  18  102 

2  27  9    115  43  196 


Grand  Total      52    692    244  3186    30  1661    5665 

The  table  of  casualties  in  this  battle,  as  in  all  others,  throws 
much  light  upon  the  part  borne  by  the  several  commands. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  surprise  of  the  attack, 
Crook's  corps,  including  Kitching's  force,  lost  mostly  in  pris- 
oners,  having  558  officers  and  men  taken,  402  killed  and 
wounded,  —  total,  960. 

Three  fifths  of  the  prisoners  were  captured  on  the  picket 
line,  —  largely  in  consequence  of  their  own  lack  of  vigilance. 

The  Nineteenth  Corps  lost  even  more  prisoners,  790,  while 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  1693,  total  loss  2383. 
The  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  heaviest  in  the  1st 
Division,  although  only  half  as  large  as  the  2d  in  numbers,  but 
the  latter  lost  twice  as  many  prisoners  as  the  former.  The  2d 
Division,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  the  left  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  position  on  the  pike,  and  were  assailed  by  Kershaw  in 
flank,  Wharton  in  front,  and  Gordon  in  rear,  simultaneously. 

The  Sixth  Corps  lost  only  200  prisoners,  half  of  whom  were 
taken  on  picket,  an  entire  company  of  the  2d  Conn.  Heavy 
Artillery  being  surrounded  and  captured  by  Eosser  without 
fault  of  its  commander.  It  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  1926. 
Getty's  division  suffered  the  heaviest,  677 ;  the  1st  Division, 
470 ;  the  8d,  660.  Getty's  division  met  with  its  greatest  loss 
in  carrying  the  enemy's  strong  position  at  Middletown  in 
the  afternoon.   But  taking  the  fighting  of  the  entire  day,  it 
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undoubtedly  inflicted  a  heavier  loss  upon  the  enemy  than  it 
suffered.  The  next  day,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Divi- 
sion Ordnance  officer,  Captain  Gifford,  901  muskets  were 
gathered  up  from  the  ground  fought  over  by  the  division,  of 
which  461  were  Enfield  muskets,  an  arm  peculiar  to  the  Con- 
federate infantry. 

Considering  the  really  important  part  borne  by  the  cavalry 
in  this  battle,  and  the  claim  often  advanced  that  the  cavalry 
saved  the  army  and  the  day,  one  is  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
entire  loss  of  the  three  divisions  aggregated  only  196,  of  which 
29  were  killed,  124  wounded,  and  43  captured.  Getty's  single 
division  suffered  about  four  times  the  loss  of  the  entire  cavalry. 

Even  Custer  himself,  after  confronting  the  rebel  infantry 
all  the  morning,  first  on  the  right  and  then  on  the  left,  after 
in  the  afternoon  twice  attacking  and  driving  back  Bosser, 
after  his  dashing  and  successful  charge  and  pursuit  on  the 
pike,  which  resulted  in  such  enormous  captures,  lost  just  2 
men  killed,  an  officer  and  23  men  wounded,  and  8  men  cap- 
tured, total,  34 ;  while  Powell's  2d  Division  lost  only  10  men 
all  told,  7  of  whom  belonged  to  Moore's  brigade,  which  first 
held  the  pike  in  the  rear  of  Middletown. 

The  hardest  fighting  by  the  cavalry  was  done  by  Merritt's 
1st  Division,  in  rear  of  Middletown,  on  Getty's  left.  Here 
Lowell,  nobly  aided  by  Devin,  held  the  rebel  infantry  at  bay 
for  hours,  lining  the  stone  walls  with  his  dismounted  troopers, 
and  repeatedly  though  fruitlessly  charging  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  bis  mounted  squadrons,  until  he  was  twice  wounded 
and  died  gloriously j9ro  patria^  the  most  distinguished  and  the 
most  lamented  of  all  the  brave  men  who  fell  on  that  field. 
Merritt's  loss  was  149,  of  which  Kidd's  1st  Brigade  lost  88, 
Devin,  2d  Brigade,  24,  and  Lowell,  Reserve  Brigade,  37. 

With  this  exception  it  may  be  said  that  Cedar  Creek  was  a 
great  infantry  fight,  at  which  the  cavalry  assisted  by  their 
presence. 

Few  battles  afford  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  great 
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moral  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  a  powerful  cavalry  when 
skilfully  manoeuvred  without  being  heavily  engaged,  and  that 
the  cavalry  was  handled  with  great  judgment  and  skill  on  this 
occasion  is  undeniable. 

When  Gordon  swept  everything  before  him  from  flank  to 
flank  of  the  Union  positions,  and  stood  triumphant  on  the 
right,  it  was  the  sight  of  the  cavalry  forming  across  the  country 
on  his  left  front,  with  the  infantry  rallying  behind  their  lines, 
that  deterred  him  from  instantly  following  up  his  success  and 
made  him  delay  further  advance  until  he  could  re-form  his 
troops,  disordered  by  their  long  and  successful  charge.  What 
timely  and  effective  aid  the  cavalry  rendered  in  encouraging 
the  broken  infantry  to  re-form,  and  in  actually  stopping  hun- 
dreds of  fugitives  and  driving  them  back  to  their  colors !  To 
have  hurled  the  cavalry  directly  upon  Early's  veteran  and 
lictorious  infantry  would  have  been  simple  folly.  General 
Wright  evinced  sound  judgment  in  throwing  all  his  cavalry 
on  the  left  to  secure  the  pike,  for  that  was  a  vital  point,  and 
the  most  exposed.  And  what  could  be  finer  than  the  way 
Lowell  and  Devin  held  the  highway  at  Middletown  on  Getty's 
left  I  Undoubtedly  it  was  their  resolute  and  aggressive  atti- 
tude and  the  sight  of  Getty's  infantry  and  their  Sixth  Corps 
crosses  which  had  just  repulsed  three  of  his  divisions  so 
roughly  that  deterred  Early  from  boldly  advancing  down  the 
pike.  He  had  ample  force  in  hand,  the  three  divisions  of 
Pegram,  Bamseur,  and  Wharton,  and  a  brigade  of  Kershaw. 
The  cavalry  could  not  have  withstood  their  onset,  and  then 
(jetty,  flanked  on  his  left,  would  have  been  forced  back,  and 
his  fine  division  probably  badly  crippled.  All  the  Union  forces 
would  have  gone  tumbling  back  to  Winchester,  and  Early 
would  have  reaped  all  the  spoils  and  prestige  of  a  great  victory. 

For  several  hours  fortune  thus  tempted  Early,  but  he  failed 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  with  Sheridan's  arrival  it  vanished. 

Dread  of  the  Union  cavalry  paralyzed  both  Rosser  and 
Lomax.   Colonel  Wells,  with  three  regiments,  held  the  former 
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at  bay  all  the  morning,  and  the  latter  did  not  even  make  an 
effort  worthy  of  the  name.  The  enemy's  cavalry  were  so  com- 
pletely cowed  by  their  whipping  at  Tom's  Brook  that  it  has 
been  well  said  that  the  fruits  of  that  brilliant  fight  were 
reaped  at  Cedar  Creek. 

The  disposition  of  a  division  of  horse  on  each  flank  for  the 
final  attack  showed  Sheridan's  accustomed  skill,  and  it  was 
not  their  fault  that  when  the  enemy  gave  way  he  fled  so 
rapidly  that  they  could  not  flesh  their  sabres  nor  intercept 
his  flight.  Yet  it  should  be  remarked  that  Merritt  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  enemy  until  the  universal  rout  occurred, 
and  that  Custer,  drawing  off  to  the  right  to  fight  Rosser,  left 
Emory's  right  unsupported  and  outflanked  by  the  enemy^s 
infantry  lines,  and  only  the  prompt  change  of  front  by  his 
right  brigade,  and  its  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy's  flanking 
force,  prevented  disaster  at  that  point. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  enemy's  infantry,  in  a  hard 
stand-up  fight  of  an  hour,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage 
of  numbers,  superior  artillery,  and  position,  were  beaten 
by  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  driven  in  confusion 
which  rapidly  degenerated  into  rout.  The  knowledge  that  the 
powerful  Union  cavalry  might  cut  them  off,  perhaps,  and  the 
sight  by  some  of  the  broken  line  on  the  left  of  Custer's  col- 
umn galloping  swiftly  across  their  left  rear,  undoubtedly  has- 
tened their  flight. 

If  the  general  attack  had  commenced  from  the  right,  instead 
of  the  left,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  bulk  of  Early's  army 
could  have  escaped  capture.  Yet  the  fact  that  Sheridan  or- 
dered it  the  other  way  is  enough  to  make  one  consider  well 
before  he  ventures  the  criticism.  Doubtless  he  designed  to 
fully  engage  and  occupy  the  enemy  all  along  his  line,  in  order 
that  the  turning  movement  might  be  the  more  unexpected, 
irremediable  and  decisive.  If  the  rebel  infantry  had  clung  to 
their  positions  only  twenty  minutes  longer  they  must  nearly 
all  have  been  captured. 
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The  astonishing  success  of  Early's  morning  attack  was 
fairly  earned  by  the  boldness  of  the  plan  and  the  remarkable 
skill,  precision,  and  vigor  with  which  his  brave  troops  executed 
it.  It  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  in  war  the 
boldest  often  succeeds  the  best.  Yet  it  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded had  not  the  way  been  opened  by  the  inexcusable  care- 
lessness and  mistakes  of  his  opponents.  And  first,  Crook's 
picket  line,  instead  of  being  pushed  out  in  front  of  Cedar 
Creek  a  mile  at  least  from  his  camps,  was  posted  along  the 
stream  less  than  half  that  distance  in  front  of  them.  Second, 
the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  pickets  was  captured 
in  the  first  rush  of  Kershaw's  division  proves  that  they  were 
unprepared  even  to  retreat,  far  less  to  resist.  The  day  after 
the  battle  Getty's  division  occupied  an  advanced  post  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  many  fugitives  were  picked  up  when  his  pickets 
were  thrown  out.  Some  of  these  belonged  to  Kershaw's  divi- 
sion, and  stated  that  when  they  advanced  in  the  morning 
attack  they  found  the  picket  reserves  fast  asleep  in  rail  pens, 
and  captured  them  all  without  firing  a  shot.  They  probable 
supposed  from  the  report  brought  in  by  the  reconnoissance 
the  day  before  the  battle,  that  the  enemy  was  miles  away, 
retreating  up  the  Valley,  and  this,  while  it  cannot  excuse  such 
negligence,  helps  to  account  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  officers 
of  Crook's  command  claim  that  the  alarm  was  given  by  the 
pickets  a  good  half-hour  before  the  attack.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  some  of  the  outposts  in  a  long  extended  picket 
line  observed  and  reported  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  if 
so  the  reports,  not  being  verified  by  the  picket  reserves,  were 
treated  as  mere  alarms.  Certainly,  had  the  pickets  been  pro- 
perly posted  and  duly  vigilant,  Kershaw  could  not  have  formed 
his  lines  close  to  the  creek  without  their  knowledge,  nor 
crossed  the  stream  without  such  resistance  offered  by  the  re- 
serves lining  its  banks  as  would  have  loudly  notified  all  of 
the  attack  in  ample  time  to  prepare  to  meet  it. 

Third,  the  fords  across  the  North  Fork  on  the  left,  just 
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below  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  should  have  been  strongly 
held  by  the  cavalry,  and  an  advanced  post  or  picket  thrown 
out  to  occupy  the  roads  and  railroad  on  the  opposite  bank, 
between  the  river  and  the  mountain,  which  gave  direct  com- 
munication between  Strasburg  and  Front  Royal.  Instead  of 
which  Moore's  cavalry  brigade  was  posted  two  miles  below 
at  Buckton's  Ford,  and  only  a  few  videttes  watched  the  fords 
above  and  connected  with  the  infantry  pickets.  In  fact, 
Wright  was  unduly  apprehensive  as  to  his  right,  and,  regard- 
ing the  river  and  mountain  as  a  protection  on  his  left,  never 
thought  that  they  might  be  a  cover  to  the  enemy's  attack. 
Early's  plan  was  hardly  apprehensible.  Wright,  an  able  and 
approved  soldier,  showed  more  than  usual  vigilance  in  order- 
ing the  reconnoissance  at  daylight  on  the  flanks. 

There  was  no  circumstance  to  which  Early  was  more  in- 
debted for  the  overwhelming  success  of  his  attacks  than  the 
early  morning  fog,  which,  overspreading  the  entire  field,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  Union  troops  to  discern  the  attack- 
ing colunms  until  directly  upon  them,  or  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe  at  any  distance,  to  know  the  positions  or  fate  of  the 
next  commands,  or  even  to  see  to  guard  their  flanks  until  too 
late, —  in  a  word,  made  confusion  worse  confounded,  while  the 
enemy,  knowing  thoroughly  the  ground  and  the  Union  posi- 
tions, carrying  out  a  well-studied  plan,  and  taking  the  ag- 
gressive, were  free  from  such  perplexities.  Had  the  morning 
been  clear,  in  all  probability  the  Sixth  Corps  would  have 
repelled  the  attack  at  Meadow  Eun  and  enabled  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  to  re-form  there,  and  then  the  two  corps  would 
have  advanced,  and  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight  on  the  open  plain 
along  the  pike,  would  have  driven  the  enemy  across  Cedar 
Creek,  fortunate  indeed  if  the  powerful  Union  horse  had  not 
cut  off  his  retreat  to  Strasburg,  and  forced  him  with  the  loss 
of  all  his  Artillery  and  ambulances  to  take  refuge  in  the  Mas- 
sanutten  Range.  This  would  surely  have  been  the  result  if 
the  left  had  not  been  so  completely  and  culpably  surprised, 
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and  by  this  fact  the  real  temerity  of  Early's  move  can  be  seen. 
It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  desperate  attempts  which  nothing 
but  dire  necessity  can  justify  and  nothing  but  success  can 
prevent  being  condemned.  Yet  Early's  situation  fully  justified 
the  attempt.  The  morning's  battle  was  a  most  remarkable 
and  glorious  achievement,  and  would  have  caused  him  and  his 
army  to  live  long  in  story  and  in  song  had  it  not  been  over* 
shadowed  by  the  afternoon's  reverse.  How  he  failed  to  perfect 
and  secure  his  victory  by  resolutely  advancing  down  the  pike 
beyond  Middletown  has  already  been  described.*  Well  for 
him  had  he  pressed  his  attack  with  the  same  audacity  with 
which  he  commenced  it.  Early's  critics,  friend  and  foe  alike, 
loudly  condemn  his  inaction  at  this  critical  point,  now  they  all 
see  the  situation  clearly  enough.  But  things  then  appeared 
very  different  to  the  Confederate  commander  in  the  skirts  of 
Middletown,  as  amidst  the  fog  and  smoke  he  saw  his  reserve 
division  driven  back  and  received  the  report  of  Wharton,  its 
commander,  that  his  troops  were  repulsed  and  the  Sixth  Corps 
advancing.  Early  supposed  that  the  whole  Sixth  Corps  con- 
fronted him  on  the  ridge,  not  merely  a  single  division.  He 
did  not  know  the  full  success  of  his  flanking  columns,  that  not 
only  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  but  two  divisions  of 
the  Sixth,  were  driven  far  to  the  right  and  rear,  and  put  hors 
de  combat  for  a  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  such 
light  as  he  had.  Early  acted  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  skilful 
general,  acted  as  nine  good  generals  out  of  ten,  standing  in 
his  shoes,  would  have  done.  He  only  lacked  the  intuitive 
judgment  or  inspiration  of  genius.  And  next  to  his  own  failure 
to  advance  his  greatest  misfortune  was  the  arrival  of  Sheridan 
on  the  battle-field,  but  for  which  he  would  have  saved  all  he 
gained,  at  least. 
Sheridan  it  was,  and  Sheridan  alone,  who  restored  the  confi- 

^  Ifajor  Jed  HotohkisB  states  in  hu  jonmal,  October  23,  1864 :  '*  General 
Early  told  me  not  to  teU  General  Lee  that  we  onght  to  haye  advanced  in  the 
morning  at  IGddletown,  for,  said  he,  we  onght  to  have  done  so/'  00  W.  R.  582. 
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dence  and  morale  of  his  army  at  a  bound,  ranged  the  disjointed 
commands  in  united  battle  order,  inspired  them  with  determi- 
nation to  win  and  confidence  of  success,  and  hurled  them  on  the 
foe  with  such  vigor  and  skill  that  the  more  he  resisted  the 
worse  was  bound  to  be  his  defeat. 

And  it  was  Getty  whose  prompt,  sound  judgpnent  in  seizing 
the  ridge,  and  steadfast  courage  and  tenacity  in  holding  it, 
arrested  the  enemy's  victorious  onslaught  and  paralyzed  the 
the  judgment  and  energy  of  the  Confederate  oonmiander.  It 
was  Getty  who  for  hours,  unsupported  save  by  the  cavalry  on 
his  left,  unflinchingly  maintained  the  line  which  alone  made 
it  possible  for  Sheridan  to  retrieve  the  day. 

One  of  Sheridan's  first  despatches  to  Grrant  after  the  battle 
contained  the  following  request :  ^^  General,  I  want  Getty  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  and  the  brave  boys,  Merritt  and  Custer, 
promoted  to  brevet,"  and  in  his  report  and  memoirs  he  has 
always  acknowledged  Getty's  services  on  that  day. 

Early  has  endeavored  to  cast  the  blame  for  his  own  failure 
upon  his  troops,  alleging  that  they  stopped  and  scattered  to 
plunder  the  Union  camps,  and  his  aspersions  have  been  repeated 
in  most  accounts  of  the  battle.  This  charge  can  only  apply  to 
Kershaw's  and  Gordon's  divisions,  for  Ramseur  and  Pegram 
struck  far  in  rear  of  the  camps,  and  there  encountered  Whea- 
ton's  division,  1st  of  Sixth  Corps,  which  they  drove  back,  and 
Getty's  division,  by  which  they  were  in  turn  repulsed ;  and 
Wharton's  division,  after  crossing  the  creek  moved  directly 
by  the  pike  to  Middletown  and  attacked  Getty  on  the  ridge, 
and  was  also  thrown  off.  These  troops  and  Wofford's  brigade 
of  Kershaw's  division,  besides,  which  had  become  separated 
and  did  not  join  his  other  brigades  in  sweeping  down  Emory's 
works,  had  not  suffered  much,  and  were  in  good  order  and  per- 
fectly available  for  any  movement.  And  although  Gordon's 
and  Kershaw's  troops  were  necessarily  exhausted  and  scattered 
after  charging  the  entire  length  of  the  Union  camps,  good  two 
miles,  and  overcoming  no  little  resistance,  it  took  that  officer 
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only  an  hour  to  collect  and  re-form  his  men,  advance  again  and 
flank  Getty  out  of  his  position  on  the  ridge.  Colonel  B.  W. 
Crowninshield  witnessed  this  advance,  and  speaks  with  praise 
of  the  admirable  order  and  steadiness  of  the  enemy's  troops. 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  serious  delay,  straggling,  or 
demoralization  among  them,  even  admitting  that  they  picked 
up  the  shelter  tents,  blankets,  and  clothing  abandoned  by 
Crook's  and  Emory's  men,  and  stripped  the  dead.  None  of 
the  other  Confederate  officers  make  the  same  accusation,  and 
several  indignantly  deny  it  Wherefore  it  may  be  dismissed 
as  grossly  exaggerated,  equally  unjust  to  those  brave  and  tried 
soldiers  and  discreditable  to  the  beaten  general  who  uttered 
it  to  excuse  himself. 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  officers,  Sheridan  took  no 
steps  to  fix  upon  any  one  the  blame  of  the  reverse  of  the 
morning.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  remarked  that 
^  the  accident  of  the  morning  tomed  to  our  advantage  as  much 
as  though  the  whole  movement  had  been  planned." 

**  This  battle,"  he  said  in  his  report,  ^'  practically  ended  the 
campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  When  it  opened  it  found 
our  enemy  boastful  and  confident,  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  his  equals  in  courage  and 
manliness ;  when  it  closed  with  Cedar  Creek  this  impression 
Iiad  been  removed  from  his  mind  and  gave  place  to  good 
sense  and  a  strong  desire  to  quit  fighting.  The  very  best 
troops  of  the  Confederacy  had  not  only  been  defeated,  but  had 
been  routed  in  successive  engagements  until  their  spirit  and 
esprit  were  destroyed." 
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Read  before  the  Society,  December  8, 1878. 
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Tms  battle  was  the  last  of  the  war  for  the  possession  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  During  the  four  years  from  1861  to  1865, 
each  year  brought  its  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  and  some 
years  there  were  several.  What  happened  in  1864  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  activity  of  these  four  years'  campaigns,  for 
all  were  lively :  the  advance  of  Hunter  to  Lynchburg  (which 
he  failed  to  capture)  in  June ;  his  retreat,  chased  by  Early  up 
to  the  fortifications  of  Washington,  in  July ;  the  pursuit  of 
Early  via  Snicker's  Gap  by  the  Sixth  Corps;  Early's  raid 
across  the  Potomac  and  burning  of  Chambersburg  in  retalia- 
tion for  Hunter's  destruction  of  dwelling-houses.  Then,  on 
Sheridan's  taking  command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division 
(which  included  the  Valley)  in  August,  Early  was  pushed 
back  to  Fisher's  Hill;  when,  on  being  reinforced  by  Ander- 
son's division  of  Longstreet's  corps  and  by  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
division  of  cavalry,  which  came  up  by  way  of  Chester  Gap  and 
Front  Royal,  he  pushed  Sheridan  back  to  Halltown,  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  only  in  turn  to  be  driven  back  to  Winchester. 
September  19th  the  battle  of  Winchester  sent  Early  in  haste 
to  Fisher's  Hill,  from  which  position,  three  days  afterwards, 
he  was  pursued  in  complete  rout  to  Waynesboro  and  Staunton. 
Sheridan  desolated  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  and  retired  to 
Cedar  Creek  in  October  (and  on  the  way  the  cavalry  had  a 
fight,  in  which  Rosser  was  pursued  twenty-eight  miles  up  to 
Moimt  Jackson).  Then  came  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  after 
which,  as  far  as  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  concerned, 
except  a  few  reconnoissances,  came  a  quiet  not  broken  until 
February,  when,  on  Sheridan's  march  to  join  Grant,  the  bal- 
ance of  Early's  command  was  captured,  and  the  Valley  became 
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peaceful,  only  because  for  the  rebels  almost  nobody  was  left  to 
fight  but  Jubal  himself.  But  he,  with  his  strange  activity,  be- 
took himself  across  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  or- 
ganized himself  into  an  independent  cavalry  command,  which 
a  few  days  afterward  was  run  into  and  dispersed ;  upon  which 
the  ^^  bad  old  man  "  (as  Greneral  Lee  is  said  to  have  called  him) 
was  relieved  from  command  by  Lee,  and  retired  to  Lynchburg, 
being  succeeded  by  Echols. 

What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  Valley  that  it  should  afford 
such  a  continuous  theatre  for  action?  Many  things.  Looking 
at  the  map  of  the  Southern  States,  you  will  notice  that  from 
the  Potomac  River  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  there  is  only  one  ave- 
nue, one  means  of  communication,  one  pass  from  west  to  east, 
that,  namely,  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (whose  two  roads 
unite  at  Knoxville)  to  Virginia  by  the  line  of  road  called  the 
Virginia  and .  Tennessee  air  line.  This  line  runs  through  a 
country  between  Knoxville  and  Richmond,  never  visited  by 
our  troops,— a  rich  country,  with  rich  valleys  branching  out 
from  it.  Watered  by  the  James  and  its  branches,  and  supplied 
with  railroad  and  canal,  abounding  in  coal  and  iron  and  wheat 
and  forage,  it  was  the  natural  source  of  supply  for  Lee's  army. 
At  Lynchburg  were  arsenals  and  foundries  and  manufactories, 
which  supplied  Lee  with  clothing  and  arms ;  and  Lynchburg 
on  the  north  was  to  the  rebel  armies  what  Atlanta  was  to  the 
south.  Connecting  with  this  valley  from  the  north  was  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  full  of  grain  and  forage,  and  largely  pop- 
ulated by  a  curious  people  of  German  origin,  the  Dunkards 
and  Mennonites,  who,  like  the  Quakers,  were  non-resistants, 
and  during  all  the  war  had  managed  to  be  non-combatants. 
They  tilled  the  land  and  raised  crops,  which  became,  in  the 
general  neglect  of  such  things  in  the  South  on  account  of  the 
war,  constantly  more  necessary  to  Lee's  army.  Each  year 
about  the  time  the  crops  ripened  a  rebel  force  went  down  the 
Valley  to  secure  and  harvest  them. 

But  apart  from  this  the  Valley  had  other  values.  Towards 
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the  east  nnmeroas  gaps  opened  from  the  Valley  to  Eastern 
Virginia,  with  a  system  of  roads  leading  towards  Richmond, 
and  through  Bockfish  Gap  was  a  railroad  to  Staunton  from 
the  main  line  running  north  from  Richmond.  The  Valley  it- 
self had  three  railroads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  across  the 
lower  part,  near  to  and  parallel  with  the  Potomac,  connected 
Baltimore  and  Washington  with  the  West.  This  road  is  one 
of  the  Uirgest  corporations  in  the  United  States,  and  during 
the  war  was  of  the  greatest  use  in  bringing  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  the  West.  It  was  frequently  raided  upon  by  the 
rebels,  and  at  times  rendered  useless  by  the  destruction  of 
the  iron  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  other  bridges.  Though 
useful,  it  was  not  a  necessity  to  us,  as  there  were  several  other 
lines  of  railroad  further  north  which  connected  the  East  with 
the  West.  A  branch  road  connected  Harper's  Ferry  with 
Winchester,  and  another  Alexandria,  via  Manassas  Gap,  with 
Front  Royal,  and  thence  up  the  main  valley  to  Mount  Jack- 
son. The  latter  was  never  of  much  use  to  the  rebels,  as  it  did 
not  connect  with  the  railroad  system. 

But  the  great  feature  in  the  way  of  transportion  was  the 
Valley  pike,  a  well-graded,  well-drained,  and  macadamized 
broad  road,  leading  from  Martinsburg  on  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  via  Winchester,  Strasburg,  etc.,  to 
Staunton.  This  road  had  good  feeders  (several  macadamized) 
running  through  the  gaps  into  Eastern  Virginia  and  all  south 
of  Front  Royal  towards  Richmond.  By  the  Valley  pike  an 
army,  in  all  weathers  and  seasons  of  the  year,  could  march  at 
great  speed,  and  except  in  very  wet  seasons  in  many  parallel 
oolonms,  with  baggage  and  artillery  up.  This  was  always  the 
chosen  route  for  the  rebel  armies  to  march  by  to  invade 
Pennsylvania  anct  Maryland.  No  large  bridges  spanned  the 
rivers  and  creeks  it  crossed,  so  that  it  was  always  ready  for 
the  march  of  troops  and  trains. 

The  Valley,  being  so  well  cultivated,  was  an  open  country 
generally,  admirably  adapted  for  fighting,  with  large  fields, 
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and  woods  pretty  clear  of  underbrush.  Troops,  in  good 
weather,  could  march  in  any  direction,  independent  of  roads, 
and  the  streams  were  fordable  every  few  miles,  even  the 
Shenandoah  itself.  As  the  principal  idea  of  all  the  Yir^nia 
campaigns  was  to  cover  Washington  securely,  in  the  first 
place,  and  as  the  Valley  was  the  highroad  thereto,  in  the 
earlier  campaigns  attempts  were  made  to  fortify  the  Valley 
and  interrupt  the  pike,  the  *^  race-track  of  armies,"  as  one 
writer  has  aptly  called  it,  by  earthworks  and  forts  at  impor- 
tant points.  At  Strasburg  is  an  earthwork  called  Fort 
Banks ;  at  Winchester  are  several  detached  forts  on  the  hills, 
erected  by  Milroy.  All  the  fortification,  however,  served  only 
to  supply  the  rebels,  who  in  their  invasions  of  the  Valley 
never,  until  in  Sheridan's  time,  failed  to  defeat  our  armies, 
with  guns  of  position  as  well  as  field  pieces,  as  attempts  at 
permanent  occupation  gave  them  larger  depots  of  supplies 
to  capture.  It  really  seemed  as  if  there  were  something  fatal 
to  our  armies  and  uncanny  in  the  Valley. 

Whenever  our  armies  advanced  beyond  Winchester,  their 
left  flank  became  exposed  to  any  force  Lee  chose  to  detach 
from  his  army  in  Eastern  Virginia  i^nd  send  through  the 
gaps  into  the  Valley,  and  the  roads  were  so  good  that  Jack- 
son's "  foot  cavalry,"  as  they  got  to  be  called,  generally 
effected  a  surprise  on  our  troops.  It  was  this  corps  that  was 
always  detached,  and  their  success  was  so  uniform  that  they 
might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  themselves  invincible  when 
in  that  part  of  Virginia.  The  cavalry  of  Lee's  army  was 
largely  recruited  there,  and  was  generally  sent  there  to 
winter,  so  that  every  trooper  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  roads.  Admirable  roads  facilitated  quick  marches, 
and  the  advance  of  our  troops  south,  of  the  rebels  north,  in 
the  Valley,  necessitated  always  a  counter  movement  by  the 
threatened  party. 

We  find,  then,  Early  at  Fisher's  Hill  October  13th,  to 
which  place  he  followed,  after  Sheridan's  retreat  from  Staun- 
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ton,  with  an  army  which,  though  lately  twice  defeated  with 
great  loss  of  men  and  guns,  was  yet  composed  entirely  of 
veteran  soldiers,  to  whom  all  the  battles  of  the  Valley  were 
household  words  and  names  in  which,  until  Sheridan's  advent, 
they  could  take  pride.  His  cavalry  had  in  great  part  had 
its  success  there  also  under  Ashby  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  last  year  had  been  for  his  cavalry  a  cruel  season. 
They  had  been  defeated  almost  uniformly.  Their  leader  had 
been  changed,  but  Rosser,  ^^  the  Saviour  of  the  Valley,"  as 
some  of  his  own  people  called  him  iu  anticipation  when  on  his 
way  to  the  front,  was  now  shorn  of  guns,  glory,  and  saviour- 
ship. 

Singukrly  enough  Sheridan's  army  contained  many  troops 
who  had  had  unfortunate  experience  in  the  Valley,  fighting 
the  very  men  who  now  stood  opposite.  Part  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  was  in  Banks'  army  in  the  Valley  in  1862,  while 
the  third  division.  Sixth  Corps,  were  MUroy's  old  men,  and 
had  helped  build  the  forts  by  Winchester. 

To  Early  and  his  men,  then,  the  Valley  was  a  scene  of 
former  glory,  as  it  was  to  many  of  our  men  of  loss  and  dis- 
grace. To  most  of  our  generals  it  was  new  ground. 

When  Sheridan  withdrew  down  the  Valley  to  the  position 
of  Cedar  Creek,  he  had  been  followed  cautiously  by  all  Early's 
army  except  the  valiant  Bosser,  and  he  had  good  reason  to 
regret  his  temerity.  It  certainly  was  not  presumptuous  to  im- 
agine that  Early  had  had  his  bellyful  of  fighting,  and  would 
now  content  himself  with  watching  Sheridan.  He  took  up  the 
old  lines  of  Fisher's  Hill,  sending  his  cavalry  out  on  his  left 
to  the  crossing  at  Cedar  Creek  to  watch  the  back  road,  and  a 
small  force  to  his  right.  Between  Cedar  Creek  and  Fisher's 
Hill  is  Strasburg  on  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  between 
there  and  the  North  Mountain  is  a  hilly  country  tolerably  well 
wooded.  The  Valley  is  here  about  four  miles  wide,  and  this 
debatable  ground  between  the  armies  was  open  to  frequent 
reconnoissances  from  each  side. 
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Sheridan  himself  went  to  Washington,  October  15th,  to 
meet  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  and  Greneral  Aag^r,  to  con- 
sult aboat  the  plan  of  fortifying  the  Valley  at  or  near  Front 
Royal  submitted  by  General  Halleck ;  and  the  cavalry  which 
was  at  Front  Royal  ready  to  start  on  a  raid  was  sent  back 
by  him  to  the  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  imder  General  Wright, 
senior  officer  in  temporary  command,  in  consequence  of  an 
intercepted  despatch  taken  down  and  deciphered  by  our  signal 
officers  from  the  rebel  signal  station  on  Massanutten  Moun- 
tain. This  despatch  was  as  follows :  — 

To  Lieutenant-General  Early : 

Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  my  forces  join  you,  and  we 
will  crush  Sheridan. 

LONGSTBEET,  LiEUTENANT-GeNERAL. 

Anderson's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps  had  come  op 
August  15th  from  Lee,  had  gone  back  September  17th  just 
before  Winchester,  and  now  returned.  It  contained  four 
brigades,  and  one  battalion  of  artillery,  probably  fourteen 
g^ns.  This  gave  Early  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  di- 
visions and  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  while  Sheridan  had  eight 
divisions  of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry.  A  large  force  was 
always  used  to  guard  depots  and  trains,  which  correspondingly 
weakened  the  force  at  the  front. 

Sheridan  cautioned  Wright,  on  sending  back  the  cavalry, 
in  the  following  words :  — 

Headquarters  Middle  Biilitary  DiTiaioii, 
Front  Royal,  October  16,  1864. 

General :  —  The  cavalry  is  all  ordered  back  to  you ;  make 
your  position  strong.  If  Longstreet^^  despatch  is  true,  he  is 
under  the  impression  we  have  largely  detached.  I  will  go 
over  to  Augur  and  may  get  additional  news. 

Close  up  Colonel  Powell,  who  will  be  at  this  point. 

If  the  enemy  should  make  an  advance,  I  know  you  will 
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defeat  him.  Look  well  to  your  ground  and  be  well  prepared. 
Get  up  everything  that  can  be  spared.  I  will  bring  up  all  I 
can,  and  will  be  up  on  Tuesday  ^  if  not  sooner. 

P.  H.  Sheridan,  Major-General. 

Major-Creneial  H.  G.  Wright,  Commanding  Sixth  Corps. 

Besides  the  intercepted  despatches,  we  drew  from  prison- 
ers that  some  move  was  contemplated.  I  was  at  that  time 
Provost-Marshal-General  of  the  department  and  army,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  interrogate  prisoners ;  also  to  manage  the 
spies,  of  whom  we  had  thirteen  at  headquarters.  These  were, 
all  but  two,  enlisted  men,  who  chose  to  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  go  out  and  seek  information.  They  wore  rebel 
uniforms,  and  would  go  out  each  day  under  instructions  from 
headquarters.  On  the  16th  and  17th  they  went  over  to  try 
and  capture  the  rebel  vedettes  at  the  back  road  crossing,  and 
each  day  succeeded  in  bringing  in,  not  cavalry,  but  North  Caro- 
lina infantry  soldiers,  who  said  that  they  had  been  carried  to 
the  crossing  behind  the  cavalry  soldiers,  about  a  brigade  in 
number.^ 

Of  the  position  our  army  occupied  at  Cedar  Creek  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  say  that  in  front,  facing  south,  it  was  bordered 
by  Cedar  Creek,  —  a  stream  at  that  time  f ordable  everywhere, 
but  running  in  a  narrow  channel  with  steep  banks,  which  rose 
almost  abruptly  all  along  the  front  and  for  a  long  way  to  the 
right.  Meadow  Creek,  a  little  brook,  ran  into  Cedar  Creek, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  where  the  pike  crossed  on 
a  bridge,  and  separated  the  camp  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  from 
the  Sixth  Corps.  The  latter  came  into  camp  after  the  rest  of 
the  army,  having  been  recalled  from  White  Post,  while  on 
their  way  to  Washington  and  Grant's  army  after  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  gone  into  camp,  and  had  pitched  their  tents  in  pretty 

1  The  16th  was  Simday.  The  hattle  was  fought  October  10th,  Wednesday. 
*  Early  says  they  went  to  snxprise  our  oayalry  there,  and  sacoeeded  in  taking 
a  picket  post. 
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compact  order,  just  across  Meadow  Creek,  and  withdrawn  a 
little  to  the  rear  from  the  Nineteenth  Corps  line,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  mouth  of  Meadow  Creek  to  the  pike  bridge. 
The  Nineteenth  Corps  camp  lay  on  a  plain,  sloping  down  from 
the  pike  and  from  the  line  of  Cedar  Creek,  towards  Meadow 
Creek.  This  ridge,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  creek,  and  very  steep  towards  it,  was  cfowned  with 
part  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  artillery,  pointing  south  and 
west  across  Cedar  Creek,  and  protected  by  slight  earthworks. 
To  the  rear  this  plain  rose  again  gpiulually  up  to  Bell^^Te 
House  (or  the  Hite  House),  where  were  General  Sheridan's 
headquarters,  and  also  General  Crook's.  Crook's  corps  were 
all  across  the  pike ;  the  Second  Division  and  Kitching's  provi- 
sional division  on  a  barren  hill  that  overlooked  all  the  plain, 
in  which  were  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  Sixth  Corps,  and  head- 
quarters. The  hill  also  looked  away  to  the  left  and  left-front, 
and  on  across  the  Shenandoah  Kiver,  into  which  Cedar  Creek 
empties  in  front  of  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  Crook's  corps. 
His  First  Division  was  encamped  on  a  knoll^direcUy  south  of 
the  other  division  and  in  plain  sight  of  it,  though  separated  by 
a  ravine;  and  beyond,  in  front  and  to  the  left,  were  woods. 
This  knoll  is  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  Cedar  Creek  posi- 
tion and  makes  a  sort  of  bastion  to  it,  and  the  men  had  con- 
structed some  little  intrenchments  here.  The  pickets  of  this 
corps  were  thrown  out  to  the  river  and  connected  with  the 
cavalry  pickets,  which  guarded  the  river,  and  whose  reserve 
was  two  miles  away  on  the  road  from  Middletown  to  Front 
Royal. 

When  General  Sheridan  put  his  army  into  camp  at  Cedar 
Creek,  he  placed  Merritt's  division  of  cavalry  out  to  the  left 
of  Crook's  corps  on  the  road  running  to  Frout  Boyal,  and  at 
the  place  where  this  road  is  joined  by  the  road  running  to  the 
fords  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Cedar  Creek  in  front  of  Crook. 
Powell  was  also  sent  out  to  Front  Royal,  making  all  this 
country  to  the  left  secure.   General  Wright  put  the  cavalry 
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on  his  right,  all  of  it  but  Powell,  whom  Sheridan  in  his  de- 
spatch ordered  him  to  draw  in  close.  The  rebel  divisions  of 
Gordon,  Bamseor,  Pegram,  and  Payne's  cavalry  were  actually 
formed  for  the  attack  in  the  field  next  where  Merritt's  cavalry 
had  been  encamped  October  14. 

It  happened  that  no  supply  train  was  up  at  the  time,  and 
the  army  was  not  encumbered  with  its  usual  transportation, 
but  the  plain  (a  pretty  level  one)  was  dotted  with  ambulances 
and  ammunition  wagons  in  places.  This  was  the  situation  in 
our  army.  All  we  knew  of  Early  was  that  he  was  at  Fisher's 
Hill.  But  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  our  force  and 
position  than  we  did  ourselves,  and  apparently  saw  through 
our  weakness,  while  we  were  conscious  only  of  our  strength. 
It  is  rather  singular  how  often  a  very  strong  position  has 
proved  an  element  of  disaster.  The  strongest  places  have 
been  captured,  and  generally  by  surprise. 

Massanutten  Mountain  extends  abruptly  beyond  the  line  of 
Fisher's  Hill,  and  a  little  beyond  Strasburg,  north.  It  has 
three  tops,  and  is  sometimes  called  Three  Top  Mountain. 
Its  sides  are  densely  wooded  nearly  down  to  the  river.  On 
the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  mountain  was  the  rebel  signal 
station,  looking  directly  down  into  our  camps.  Everything 
must  have  been  distinctly  visible,  and  the  position  of  every 
regiment  and  each  picket  post  and  vedette  clearly  seen.  The 
want  of  cavalry  on  the  left  rendered  that  flank  much  exposed, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  who  could  once  place  himself 
in  position  there  across  the  river  and  creek.  How  to  get  there 
was  the  difficulty.  To  surmount  this  and  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt.  General  Early,  in  his  ^'Last  Year  of  the  War," 
tells  us  that  two  of  his  division  generals  went  up  to  the  signal 
station,  and  there  made  their  plan  of  the  battle  with  the  real  map 
and  the  real  enemy  spread  out  beneath  them.  Surely  never 
before  was  battle  so  carefully  and  definitely  planned.  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  to  whom  the  task  was  given,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  infantry  unimpeded  by  artillery  or  wagons,  to  make 
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the  attack  and  sarprise  the  Eighth  Corps  in  their  beds,  told 
off  each  detail  of  the  plan  to  his  generals  afterwards  at 
Early's  headquarters,  and  left  nothing  to  be  explained  by 
despatches  and  aids.  So  mach  for  the  making  of  the  plan. 
The  design  itself  was  simple  enough.  Gordon  to  take  his 
own,  Ramseur's,  and  Pegram's  divisions  round  through  the 
woods  along  the  base  of  Massanutten  Mountain,  and  to  cross 
by  two  fords  the  Shenandoah,  rush  upon  Crook's  men  before 
daylight,  and  capture  or  disperse  all  who  were  not  killed  in  the 
attack.  The  18th  was  a  superb  specimen  of  an  autumn  day, 
warm  in  the  sun,  clear  and  stilL  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  well 
down,  Gordon  commenced  his  march.  Through  woods  by 
paths  known  only  to  the  natives,  this  wonderful  march  would 
have  been  impossible  to  any  but  men  used  to  the  country,  and 
confident  in  their  officers  and  their  luck.  Five  o'clock,  Octo- 
ber 19,  found  all  the  expeditionary  troops  in  their  places, 
ready  for  the  attack.  The  sun  rose  at  about  6.15.  Kershaw  ^ 
was  in  his  place,  and  Early  himself,  with  all  the  artillery  of 
his  army  and  Wharton's  division,  was  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  beyond  Cedar  Creek,  ready  to  go  forward  by  the  pike  at 
the  sound  of  Gordon's  attack.  Early's  calvary,  on  his  left, 
was  ready  to  chime  in  at  the  proper  moment  and  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favor.  This  was  the  position  of  the  rebel 
army  at  five  A.  M.,  October  19.  In  Sheridan's  army  we  know 
how  the  troops  were  posted.  Five  o'clock  found  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  H.  G.  Wright,  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  who  was  not  at  army  headquarters,  but  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  across  Meadow  Creek,  —  the 
extreme  line  of  the  infantry  line.  A  part  of  Sheridan's  staff, 
including  its  chief  and  several  of  Sheridan's  most  trusted  aids, 
was  away  with  him.  General  Crook,  the  commander  of  the 
Eighth  Corps,  just  about  to  be  attacked,  was  at  his  headquarters 
at  Bellegrove  House,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  part 

^  Kershaw  was  added  to  the  attacking  force  by  Early,  and  joined  him  by 
inarching  through  Strasburg  and  crossing  the  Cedar  Creek  near  its  month. 
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of  his  command.  His  troops  were  all  asleep  in  their  tents. 
Greneral  Emory  had  headquarters  among  his  troops,  and  he 
had  always  made  it  the  custom  to  turn  out  his  command  under 
arms  at  reveille.  This  morning  the  Second  Division  and  one 
brigade  of  the  First  Division,  Nineteenth  Corps,  were  to  have 
made  a  reconnoissance,  and  were  awakened  before  daylight, 
and  were  cooking  their  breakfast,  as  it  happened,  when  the 
attack  was  made.  Besides  an  admirable  plan  of  march  and 
attack,  admirably  executed,  the  rebels  were  assisted  by  a 
dense  fog,  which  only  cleared  away  an  hour  after  sunrise. 

The  first  firing  occurred  while  it  was  yet  dark,  —  a  sharp 
ringing  volley  away  to  the  left ;  so  at  least  it  appeared  to  be 
to  the  staff  at  Bellegrove  House.  Those  on  the  right  say  that 
the  first  attack  came  from  the  rebel  cavalry  away  to  our 
right.  Probably  the  attack  was  simultaneous.  It  was  known 
to  all  the  generals  that  a  reconnoissance  in  force  would  be 
made,  and  the  cavalry,  hearing  the  guns,  thought  for  some 
time  the  firing  was  from  that,  and  were  not  at  first  alarmed. 
We  all  turned  out  in  haste  and  alarm,  but  after  waiting  full 
ten  minutes  and  hearing  nothing  more,  we  all  turned  in  again, 
to  be  almost  immediately  routed  out  by  repeated  and  louder 
volleys  of  musketry,  this  time  unmistakably  over  by  Crook's 
corps  camp.  Day  was  now  dawning,  but  in  the  fog  everything 
was  quite  obscure.  An  officer  came  galloping  up  to  Crook's 
headquarters,  and  that  general  and  his  staff  dashed  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  attack.  Almost  immediately  General  Wright 
and  staff  came  up  on  horseback,  greatly  excited  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  In  the  obscurity  and  confu- 
sion nobody  could  enlighten  him  accurately ;  indeed,  nobody 
knew  exactly  what  had  happened  further  than  that  the  firing 
came  nearer  each  minute. 

The  first  thing  was  Kershaw's  attack  on  the  advanced 
division  of  Crook,  delivered  on  three  sides  at  once.  This 
division  offered  almost  no  resistance,  but  fled  wildly,  desert- 
ing their  camp  and  its  contents,  including  seven  guns,  almost 
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without  firing  a  gun.^  Kershaw's  division  was  enabled  by  the 
woods  to  approach  close  to  the  camp  before  alarming  it,  but 
Gordon's  other  divisions,  after  crossing,  had  to  advance  quite 
a  distance  before  delivering  their  attack,  which  was  the  second 
firing  heard.  They  were,  however,  not  seen  until  close  at  hand, 
on  account  of  the  fog.  The  alarm  had  been  given  by  Ker- 
shaw's attack  on  the  First  Division,  and  this  gave  the  Second 
Division  an  opportunity  to  make  some  resistance.  Gx>rdon's 
line  advanced  from  the  east  and  took  them  in  flank,  for  they 
looked  for  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  their  other  division, 
which  was  now  pouring  wildly  by  and  through  their  camp. 
The  Second  Division  had  no  breastworks  or  intrenchments, 
and,  surprised  and  attacked  in  flank  by  so  formidable  a  force, 
it  offered  but  slight  resistance.  Some  of  its  artillery  managed 
to  get  away,  but  none  was  used  against  the  enemy.  Simul- 
taneously with  Gordon's  attack  Early  pushed  down  with 
Wharton's  division,  and  opening  with  some  of  his  guns  on  the 
works  in  front  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  pushed  the  others  down 
by  the  pike  to  the  bridge,  and,  on  Gordon  and  Kershaw  coming 
up  abreast  this  position  and  clearing  the  way,  Wharton's  divi- 
sion and  all  the  artillery  crossed  to  our  side  of  Cedar  Creek. 
But  before  this  was  accomplished  the  Second  Division,  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  and  one  brigade  of  the  First  Division,  which  had 
expected  to  go  on  the  reconnoissance,  formed  to  resist  the 
enemy,  the  odd  brigade  going  across  the  pike  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Eighth  Corps,  and  the  division  taking  up  its  position 
on  the  high  ridge  facing  south.  The  brigade  was  speedily 
driven  back  towards  its  camp  and  the  division  received  a  fire 
on  its  front  from  Wharton  and  the  rebel  guns  in  front,  and 
a  fire  of  all  arms  in  left  flank  and  rear,  from  the  advancing 
divisions  of  Gordon's  men.  All  this  time  the  fog  was  very 
dense,  and  this  added  immensely  to  the  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  the  true  situation.   Some  of  our  troops 

^  The  enemy  came  on  without  throwing  ont  any  adyanoed  guards  and  f  oUowed 
the  adyanced  pickets  immediately,  coming  into  the  camp  chwe  upon  their  heels. 
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took  bodies  of  rebels  to  be  their  own  men,  and  only  found  out 
their  error  by  being  fired  upon.  The  Eighth  Corps  took  no 
further  part  as  a  corps  in  the  doings  of  the  day,  but  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Winchester.^  They  were  joined  by  great 
numbers  from  the  Nineteenth  and  Sixth  Corps  also,  though 
both  the  latter  kept  their  organization.  Before  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  extricated  itself  from  its  peculiar  position  some  parts 
of  it  became  heavily  engaged,  notably  one  regiment,  the  114th 
New  York,  which  was  put  in  to  hold  the  enemy  long  enough 
to  enable  the  Second  Division  to  march  by  them  to  the  rear. 
This  regiment  lost  in  a  few  minutes  nearly  half  its  number, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  finally  arrived 
across  Meadow  Creek  in  considerable  confusion,  and  with 
greatly  reduced  numbers,  and  proceeded  to  form  line  to  resist 
the  enemy's  advance  upon  our  extreme  right. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  under  command  of  General  Ricketts,  was 
the  only  part  of  the  infantry  not  under  the  enemy's  fire  at  the 
first  attack.  Some  regiments  were  somewhat  demoralized  by 
the  stream  of  fugitives  from  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  running 
to  the  rear  through  their  camps,  and  they  contributed  some- 
what to  that  body  themselves,  especially  the  Third  Division. 
But  Ricketts  soon  had  his  men  in  motion  towards  the  enemy 
marching  on  his  side  of  Meadow  Creek,  and  with  the  Sec- 
ond Division  he  took  a  position  on  a  knoll,  wooded  in  parts, 
and  faced  southeast  towards  the  Eighth  Corps  camp  with  artil- 
lery, and  advanced  from  this  position  a  little  toward  Middle- 
town  into  the  Valley.  Here  he  fought  Gordon's,  Wharton's, 
Ramseur's,  and  Fegram's  divisions,  which  were  posted  on  high 
ground,  close  by  the  pike  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  facing 
northwest,  bringing  his  other  divisions  up  to  support  the 
Second.  This  prompt  arrival  of  the  fresh  troops  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  checked  Early's  success,  repulsed  the  attack  of  his 

^  General  Crook  worked  hard,  and,  by  the  time  of  the  last  attack,  had  snc- 
eeeded  in  reorganizing^  a  part  of  his  command  in  rear  of  Merritt^s  cayalry.  They 
took  tome  part  in  the  final  charge  at  f  onr  p.  x. 
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divisions,  and  pat  him  for  a  time  on  the  defensive.  It  caused 
him  to  change  his  line  of  battle,  and  was  the  first  successful 
resistance  of  the  day  to  his  attack.  Getty's  fine  division  made 
a  brilliant  fight  of  it,  and  was  seconded  by  the  other  two 
divisions.  Early's  change  in  his  line  necessitated  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  Getty's  division  was 
drawn  back  a  little  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  rear.  This 
was  the  turning-point  in  Early's  attack,  and  but  for  this  the 
final  success  could  not  have  been  possible,  for  it  gave  a  breath- 
ing spell,  most  necessary,  to  our  disorganized  troops.  Mean- 
while Kershaw  moved  across  the  pike  to  and  beyond  Bellegrove 
House  and  formed  the  extreme  left  of  Early's  line,  operating 
against  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  being  a  little  later  joined  by 
Gordon's  division.  Wharton  was  moved,  together  with  Wof- 
ford's  brigade  of  Kershaw's  division,  up  to  the  right  of  the 
line  near  Middletown,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery 
supported  them.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had 
burned  off  the  fog,  and  a  bright,  dear,  and  pleasant  autumn 
day  succeeded  the  foggy  morning.  The  surprise  was  over,  and 
there  was  time  to  think.  The  Eighth  Corps  was  hors  de  com- 
bat. The  Nineteenth  had  done  some  good  fighting,  retained 
its  organization,  and  obeyed  its  officers,  although  it  had  been 
through  a  fearful  ordeal.  It  had  been  attacked  in  front,  flank, 
and  rear,  by  an  enemy  who  appeared  to  be  everywhere.  It  had 
been  run  over  by  fugitives ;  a  part  of  its  artillery  had  been 
abandoned  on  the  ridge,  because  the  descent  was  too  steep  for 
guns  to  be  got  out  except  by  passing  in  direction  of  the  en- 
emy, and  in  some  cases  the  limbers  could  not  be  got  up  to  the 
guns  on  the  steep  hill.  Some  portions  of  the  conmiand  had 
made  a  desperate  resistance  and  met  with  severe  loss  under 
most  depressing  circumstances.  When  the  corps  re-formed 
across  Meadow  Creek  it  vras  with  depleted  ranks,  though  not 
with  diminished  courage.  Even  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  fugitives  and  hardly  under  fire  at  all,  had 
lost  heavily  in  stragglers.   Fortunately  at  this  moment,  when 
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a  bold  push  down  the  pike  would  have  cut  Sheridan^s  army  off 
from  its  line  of  retreat  and  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebel 
army,  who  could  have  advanced  rapidly  down  that  superb 
road,  which  was  everywhere  higher  than  and  commanding  the 
land  to  the  west  where  our  army  was,  Early's  men  desisted  from 
the  attack ;  many  left  the  ranks  and  ran  through  the  camps 
of  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  plundering  the  tents,  and 
upon  all  came  a  wonderful  change  from  that  energy  and  cour- 
age which  had  made  the  march  of  the  night  before  and  the 
morning's  attack  upon  our  army.  The  attack  was  not  aban- 
doned, for  a  lively  fight  took  place  between  Getty's  men  and 
the  divisions  in  front  of  them.  The  attack  was,  however,  not 
vigorously  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  time  was  given  to  what 
remained  of  Sheridan's  infantry  to  rally  and  consolidate ;  and 
Torbert,  at  last  finding  out  the  state  of  affairs,  moved  Mer- 
ritt's  division  across  to  the  pike  just  north  of  Middletown, 
securing  that  invaluable  avenue  to  our  army. 

Sheridan's  cavalry,  about  7000  strong  (except  Powell,  who 
was  on  the  river  near  Front  Royal  and  who  held  the  road  all 
day),  was  encamped  on  the  extreme  right  and  in  rear  of  the 
camp  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  When  the  morning  attack  occurred, 
Custer  and  Liowell's  brigade  (which  was  at  first  sent  to  help 
him,  but  soon  returned  to  Middletown)  confronted  the  rebel 
cavalry  at  the  back  road,  while  Merritt's  division,  with  Tor- 
bert at  the  head,  came  over  toward  Middletown,  and  formed 
in  column  of  regiments,  waiting  orders. 

It  was  hours,  however,  before  any  were  received,  or  before 
Torbert  knew  exactly  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  front. 
My  own  experience  that  morning  made  me  a  witness  of  this 
peculiar  fact  When  the  attack  of  Gordon  became  a  cer- 
tainty, Sheridan's  headquarters  came  almost  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  and  tents  were  struck  and  packed 
under  a  heavy  musketry  fire.  I  had  at  the  time  a  squad  of 
rebel  prisoners,  awaiting  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  next 
supply  train  to  be  sent  down  the  Valley.   I  think  there  were 
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altogether  about  three  hundred  of  them,  guarded  by  the 
Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  Battalion  (the  veterans  of  the  old 
Massachusetts  Sixth  Begiment,  which  acquired  notoriety  as  be- 
ing the  first  regiment  to  leave  the  State  in  1861,  and  the  first 
to  be  fired  on  at  Baltimore).  Getting  on  my  horse,  I  went  at 
once  to  the  prisoners'  camp  (whither  I  had  already  sent  or- 
ders), which  lay  between  the  headquarters  and  the  Eighth 
Corps  camp,  and  found  them  nearly  ready  to  move  and  in 
perfect  order,  although  some  had  been  wounded.  After  de- 
spatching them  off  by  a  country  road  to  rendezvous  with  the 
headquarters  train  at  the  north  end  of  Middletown,  I  went 
out  towards  Crook's  corps,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  stop- 
ping the  rout  and  establishing  new  lines. 

I  came  soon  into  a  steady  stream  of  fugitives  going  to  the 
rear  across  the  fields  to  the  west  of  the  pike.  All  said  nothing 
remained  of  the  corps,  and  that  the  rebel  cavalry  were  in  Mid- 
dletown and  his  infantry  in  possession  of  the  pike.  It  was  still 
very  foggy,  and  you  could  not  see  far.  Although  not  running, 
the  men  poured  steadily  to  the  rear,  officers  and  men  alike, 
and  no  efforts  of  mine  could  stop  one.  I  waited  until  two 
pieces  of  artillery  came  along  without  an  officer,  and  without 
caissons.  This  seemed  a  chance  to  do  something,  so  I  rode 
along  with  the  guns  to  the  hill  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Second  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  where  I  placed  them  in  battery 
in  an  excellent  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  looked 
about  for  supports.  I  got  a  regimental  color,  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  finally  a  major ;  formed  a  line,  and  put  him  in 
command,  expecting  great  things.  I  then  went  after  more 
men  to  support,  and  found  and  brought  them  back  only  to 
find  guns,  colors,  men,  and  major  gone.  Seeing  it  was  hope- 
less to  try,  I  gave  it  up,  and  was  going  to  another  part  of  the 
field,  when  Getty's  division  came  along  in  perfect  order  and 
occupied  the  ground  I  had  chosen.  With  their  provost  mar- 
shal I  posted  his  guards,  and  a  smart  fight  began  immediately. 
I  then  rode  into  Middletown  streets,  crossing  Meadow  Creek, 
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throngh  a  cornfield,  and  found  rebel  cavalry  there,  and  not  a 
Union  soldier  in  sight  on  the  pike.  At  this  time  Early  could 
have  poshed  down  the  pike  without  opposition,  and  if  he  had 
done  so,  there  would  have  been  no  retrieving  the  day  for  our 
side.  Leaving  the  town  and  going  towards  our  right,  I  soon 
came  upon  the  cavalry  massed.  Recognizing  me  as  one  of  the 
headquarters  staff,  General  Torbert  rode  out  to  meet  me,  and 
asked  if  I  brought  him  orders.  I  said  no,  and  asked  if  it  were 
possible  he  had  no  orders ;  and  then  I  learned  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  neither  had  received  orders,  nor  did  he  know 
fully  of  the  disaster  of  the  early  morning.  I  advised  him  at 
once  to  make  haste  to  seize  the  pike,  and  he  did  so  with  Mer- 
ritt's  division,  and  on  that  line  this  part  of  the  cavalry  fought 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  while  Custer  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  force  (the  rest  keeping  Rosser  in  check),  operated  on  the 
right  flank,  both  fighting  Early's  infantry. 

I  now  went  further  over  to  our  right  and  came  to  the  troops 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which,  after  some  time  holding  the 
rebels  in  check,  had  been  slowly  withdrawn  from  one  position 
to  another,  until  at  this  time  they  occupied  the  crest  of  a  hill 
which  sloped  away  gradually  to  the  south  to  the  old  camp  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  in  the  morning.  General  Emory  with  his 
staff  was  with  his  men,  and  when  I  came  up  he  was  telling 
them  emphatically  that  he  would  not  retreat  any  further,  that 
there  he  would  stand  and  fight ;  and  his  men  were  making 
breastworks  of  rails,  and  even  digging  a  little.  I  stayed  there 
quite  a  while,  watching  his  preparations  and  the  advance  of 
the  rebels,  —  Gordon's  and  Kershaw's  divisions,  who  were 
slowly  and  in  fine  order  coming  up  the  slope,  their  guns  throw- 
ing solid  shot  up  the  hill  at  Emory's  corps.  While  we  were 
talking,  an  aid  of  General  Wright  rode  up  and  gave  General 
Emory  orders  to  retire.  I  turned  and  saw  the  First  Division  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  just  coming  out  of  a  piece  of  woods  in  retreat 
towards  the  pike,  and  rode  over  and  had  quite,  a  talk  with 
General  Wheaton.    We  discussed  the  events  of  the  day  and 
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the  probable  results.  This  diyision,  as  well  as  Emory's  corps, 
was  at  this  time  apparently  in  perfect  order,  and  as  quiet  as 
if  on  a  common  march.  Wheaton  marched  over  obliquely 
toward  the  pike,  which  soon  came  into  view  across  the  fields, 
and  one  thing  at  once  struck  me  as  curious,  —  that  the  stream 
of  men  was  now  going  towards  Middletown.  Astonished,  I 
left  Wheaton  and  galloped  over  to  the  pike,  where  I  learned 
that  Sheridan  had  just  passed  up ;  ^  and  directly  after  meeting 
General  Forsythe,  Chief  of  Staff,  I  received  orders  to  go  to 
Newtown,  form  a  guard,  and  collect  all  the  stragglers  I  could 
and  bring  them  up  to  the  front.  This  I  proceeded  to  do, 
and  finally  collected  about  two  thousand  men  of  all  corps  and 
brought  them  up  and  turned  them  over  to  the  conunand  of 
General  Crook,  then  on  our  extreme  left  and  rear. 

From  the  time  the  Sixth  Corps  became  engaged,  at  about 
nine  a.  m.,  until  Sheridan  came  up,  about  noon,  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  were  on  the  whole  feeble  and  ineffective;  at 
times  better  sustained,  but  not  apparently  under  any  strong 
general  direction.  In  General  Early's  account  of  the  fight 
he  says  that  his  men  were  to  a  great  degree  scattered  about  in 
our  camps  engaged  in  plimdering,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
rallied  to  their  commands,  which,  thus  enfeebled,  could  not  be 
pushed  forward  vigorously.  Whatever  was  the  reason,  they 
fought  with  less  spirit.  For  good  reasons  our  ranks  were  as 
much  diminished  as  Early's,  and  more  so,  and  the  soldiers 
looked  behind,  and  longed  for  some  change.  All  felt  the  want 
of  generalship,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  that  they  were 
not  whipped,  and  they  wondered  why  they  constantly  retreated. 
The  rebels  were  slowly  gaining  ground  Vnd  our  men  yielding 
it,  with  now  and  then  a  sharp  fight,  but  generally  the  fighting 
was  desultory.  There  was  not  at  the  time  Sheridan  came  up, 
nor  had  there  been  at  all  during  the  morning,  a  continuous 
line  of  battle  formed  by  General  Wright. 

When  Merritt  came  upon  the  pike  just  to  the  north  of 

^  As  weU  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  half  past  eleren  o^dock. 
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Middletown,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  rebel  infantry, 
Wharton's  division  and  Wofford's  brigade,  who  were  posted 
in  a  hollow  road  running  nearly  at  right  angles  across  the 
pike.  Some  were  in  the  houses  and  fired  from  the  windows. 
Artillery  was  in  position  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  to  our 
left,  in  woods  beyond  the  town,  were  Payne's  cavalry,  who 
fought  dismounted,  and  never  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
battle.  Merritt  held  his  place  here  all  day  with  his  division, 
and  entirely  unassisted  by  infantry.  The  part  of  Powell's 
division  which  had  been  at  the  ford  on  the  Front  Soyal  road 
came  in  by  cross  roads  and  joined  Merritt. 

After  the  Sixth  Corps  became  engaged,  the  enemy  extended 
his  line  to  the  west,  and  formed  a  line  continuously  from, 
about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  beyond  the  pike  to  the  east,  to  the 
old  camp  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  this  line  was  advanced  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  until  four  p.  M.,  until  beyond  the  north- 
erly part  of  Middletown,  at  right  angles  with  the  pike.  This 
line  on  both  flanks  overlapped  the  line  formed  by  Sheridan. 
General  Sheridan  had  arrived  at  Winchester,  October  18, 
from  Washington,  and  passed  the  night  there.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  guns  were  heard,  but  he  at  first  supposed  they 
were  fired  by  Grover's  division.  Nineteenth  Corps,  in  making 
the  reconnoissance.  Hearing  the  noise  increase,  he  mounted^ 
and  hurried  up  the  pike ;  meeting  at  Mill  Creek  the  first  fugi- 
tives, he  got  the  news  which  sent  him  flying  to  Middletown, 
and  inspired  the  army  with  new  courage.  Winchester  is  four- 
teen miles  from  Middletown. 

When  the  General  came  up  and  relieved  General  Wright, 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  near  the  pike, 
facing  Early,  but  to  the  west  the  First  and  Third  divisions  were 
in  retreat,  and  before  Sheridan  stopped  him,  Emory  was  with 
his  corps  considerably  in  rear  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  These  were 
promptly  brought  back,  and  a  line  formed  parallel  to  that  of 
Early's  army,  which  was  then  halted  getting  ready  to  attack. 
Sheridan  rode  along  his  line,  seeing  for  himself  all  his  troops. 
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and  saying  a  word  or  two  as  he  went  along  to  enooorage 
them,  to  which  they  responded  with  cheers.  Powell  had  sent 
information  of  the  advance  of  a  rebel  force  from  Front  Boyal, 
on  the  Newtown  road.^  Until  this  was  proved  to  be  false,  the 
attack  was  delayed,  otherwise  the  final  battle  would  have  be- 
gron  sooner  in  the  day.  At  four  o'  clock  Early's  line  advanced, 
anticipating  Sheridan's  attack.  His  attack  was  feeble  and  was 
easily  repulsed,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  the 
order  to  make  a  counter  attack  was  given.  At  first  it  was  not 
successful.  But  very  soon  on  the  right,  Dwight's  first  Division, 
Nineteenth  Corps,  which,  after  the  repulse  of  the  rebels,  was 
put  on  the  extreme  right  (it  had  before  been  in  rear  of  the 
^Second  Division),  attacked,  got  Kershaw  on  his  front  started, 
and  the  cavalry  and  Second  Division  followed  it  up.  Grordon's 
division  broke,  the  panic  extended,  and  a  break  occurred  in 
Early's  line,  through  which  Dwight  followed,  breaking  off  the 
rebels  as  he  went,  and  when  he  came  out  into  open  ground  he 
found  himself  far  in  advance  of  any  of  our  infantry,  and  in 
rear  of  Early's  line.  Taking  him,  from  his  position,  to  be  the 
enemy,  the  Sixth  Corps  artillery  fired  into  his  ranks- 

Meadow  Creek  runs  past  Middletown,  parallel  to  the  pike, 
and  makes  quite  a  ravine,  though  the  land  is  cultivated; 
and  the  plateau  on  which  Middletown  lies  is  by  this  ravine 
separated  from  the  wooded  hills  beyond,  where  the  panicky 
part  of  Early's  men  now  were.  Defending  Middletown  were 
Wharton's  and  Pegram's  divisions  and  Wofford's  brigade, 
well  supported  by  artillery  and  a  few  cavalry.  Opposite  them 
on  our  side  were,  to  the  left  (east)  of  the  pike,  Merritt's  and 
part  of  Powell's  cavalry,  and  on  the  west  side  Getty's  division. 
Sixth  Corps.  Custer  had  brought  over  to  the  pike  part  of  his 
command,  but  Sheridan  sent  him  to  the  right  flank.  The 
fighting  about  and  beyond  Middletown  was  for  a  while  most 

^  Lomaz,  commanding  a  division  of  rebel  cavalryf  was  ordered  by  Early  to 
advance  from  Front  Royal  and  come  into  the  battle  on  our  left  flank,  bat  the 
order  failed  to  reach  Lomax,  and  no  advance  was  made. 
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obstinate.  The  rebels  were  behind  stone  walls  in  open  fields. 
Our  cavalry  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  these  troops  mounted 
again  and  again.  The  rebels  stood  manfully,  and  repulsed  all 
attacks  for  a  while,  realizing  that  all  now  depended  on  their 
holding  their  g^und.  Finally,  seeing  their  line  broken  and 
in  flight  on  the  other  part  of  the  field,  our  troops  gaining 
their  rear,  and  pressed  vigorously  in  front,  they  yielded,  but 
not  in  disorder  at  first.  They  were  bravely  led,  and  yet  made 
several  attempts  to  repel  the  attacks ;  but  finally,  and  just  about, 
sundown,  they  broke  and  joined  in  the  general  rout.  The 
rebels  had  here  a  large  number  of  guns,  but  when  the  collapse 
came,  guns  and  men  seemed  to  vanish  as  if  they  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  ground.  Merritt  charged  with  all  his 
cavalry,  but  they  captured  no  guns  on  our  side  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Crossing  a  little  below  the  bridge,  they  pursued  the 
enemy  up  to  the  foot  of  Fisher's  Hill.  Had  one  half-hour 
more  of  daylight  been  left,  it  is  probable  that  but  few  of 
Early's  men  would  have  escaped ;  but,  knowing  the  country 
and  aided  by  darkness,  they  broke  for  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  though  our  cavalry  were  miles  ahead  of  them,  thousands 
got  away  and  joined  Early  in  the  lines  of  Fisher's  Hill  during 
Uie  night.  Their  artillery  was  captured  all  along  the  road, 
across  Cedar  Creek,  as  well  as  ambulances  and  wagons  in 
great  numbers.  It  is  said  that  Early  himself  was  at  one  time 
in  our  hands,  but  escaped  in  the  confusion.  Just  beyond 
Strasburg  is  a  small  bridge  across  a  brook.  The  bridge,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  across,  had  become  impassable 
from  the  breakage  of  a  plank  or  two.  A  wagon  was  over- 
tnmed,  and  by  this  accident  everything  on  wheels  behind  this 
wagon  fell  into  our  hands. 

Next  day  our  trophies  amounted  to  about  1200  prison- 
ers, 48  cannon,  52  caissons,  large  piles  of  small  arms,  and 
wagons  by  the  score,  ambulances,  etc.,  and  seven  battle  flags. 
Dwight's  division  crossed  the  creek,  and,  advancing  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  beyond,  remained  there  during  the  night.     The 
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rest  of  the  anny  (except  the  cavaliy)  went  into  their  old 
camps. 

This  is  briefly  an  account  of  the  events  of  this  wonderfol  day. 

Early's  plan  of  attack,  if  the  credit  belongs  to  him,  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  all  credit.  To  prevent  Sheridan  from  de- 
taching part  of  his  force  and  sending  it  to  Grant,  a  demon- 
stration had  to  be  made.  To  attack  his  victorious  army  in  a 
strong  position  with  troops  that  had  been  repeatedly  beaten 
and  lost  nearly  all  their  artillery  was  a  task  demanding  bold- 
ness and  ingenuity.  The  plan  was  worthy  the  occasion,  and 
the  excution  of  all,  up  to  eight  o'clock,  as  brilliant  a  feat  of 
arms  as  the  war  afforded.  But  whatever  Early  could  say  of 
his  men  for  deserting  their  colors  to  plunder,  more  could  be 
said  of  his  want  of  generalship  in  neglecting  to  push  down 
and  seize  the  pike  —  a  most  fatal  error;  but  even  had  he 
pushed  hard  in  the  attack  upon  our  shattered  army,  which 
was  handled  with  great  want  of  decision,  success  would  have 
been  sure.  It  is  one  of  those  unaccountable  things  in  war  that 
justify  Solomon  in  saying :  ^^  The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong.'' 
What  finally  happened  to  Early  that  day  is  but  what  every 
man  in  the  army  felt  and  said  all  day  was  sure  to  happen  **if 
only  Phil  Sheridan  were  here ! " 

The  surprise  of  the  morning  was  complete,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
credit to  the  men  in  the  camps.  The  whole  situation  of  the 
troops  on  the  left  flank  was  inexcusable.  Before  Sheridan 
left  for  Washington  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  had  been  en- 
camped beyond  Crook,  but  General  Wright  had  placed  them, 
when  Sheridan  had  returned  them  to  him,  on  the  right,  and 
Powell  was  left  so  far  away  as  to  be  no  protection.  An  attack 
from  across  the  Shenandoah  was  not  a  thing  to  be  reasonably 
anticipated,  to  be  sure ;  but  a  proper  picketing  of  the  river, 
and  guarding  of  roads  leading  to  our  left  flank,  would  have 
made  the  surprise  difficult  and  unlikely  to  succeed.  The  fog 
of  the  morning  added  immensely  to  the  success  of  Gordon's 
attack,  and  left  the  Second  Division  of  the  Eighth  Corps  in 
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doubt  where  the  attack  was  to  occur.  They  were  conse- 
quently taken  at  fearful  disadvantage,  and  their  rout  became  a 
necessity.  Probably  no  troops  in  the  world  would  have  done 
any  better,  situated  as  they  were.  These  were  the  very  men 
who  behaved  splendidly  at  Winchester,  and  who  turned 
Early's  flank  at  Fisher's  Hill;  and  General  Crook  was  a  fine 
officer. 

The  rout  of  the  Eighth  Corps  left  Emory's  flank  and  rear 
exposed,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  attack  of  Whar- 
ton in  front,  aided  by  powerful  artillery.  Emory's  habit  of 
turning  his  men  out  under  arms  at  reveille  probably  saved  his 
corps  this  day  from  the  fate  of  Crook's  soldiers.  General 
Emory  himself  was  prompt  on  the  scene,  and  had  two  horses 
killed  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour.  Seeing  the  necessity  of 
getting  his  men  across  Meadow  Creek  before  they  could  be 
properly  rallied,  he  pushed  out  the  114th  New  York  regiment 
(his  headquarters  guard),  which  lost  in  a  moment  almost  half 
their  number  in  sacrificing  themselves  to  gain  time  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  corps  to  cross  the  creek.  Although  in  the  confu- 
sion the  corps  lost  a  large  part  of  its  numbers  in  stragglers,  it 
was  steady  the  balance  of  the  day,  always  ready  for  its  share 
of  the  fighting ;  and  in  the  final  attack  of  the  day,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Early,  it  was  an  attack  by  Dwight's  First 
Division  which  made  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Of  the  Sixth  Corps  Sheridan  said  in  his  report  that  Getty's 
division  (the  Second)  confronted  the  enemy  from  the  first 
attack  of  the  morning  until  the  battle  was  decided.  There  was 
some  unsteadiness  in  the  other  divisions  at  times,  and  all  the 
divisions  furnished  something  towards  the  stragglers,  but  the 
corps  was  true  to  its  weU-eamed  reputation  gained  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  By  its  steadiness  near  Middletown,  early  in 
the  day,  opportunity  for  rallying  our  army  was  given,  and  the 
final  success  was  made  possible. 

In  this  battle,  as  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Torbert's 
cavalry  had  to  fight  infantry  in  the  open  fields.   That  is  to 
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say,  our  cavalry  was  not  protected  by  woods,  and  presented  a 
fair  mark  all  day  for  the  rebel  musketry  and  artillery.  The 
rebels  themselves  were  protected  by  stone  walls  and  houses, 
so  that  no  proper  opportunity  for  charging  occurred.  Feeling 
that  on  them  depended  the  holding  of  the  pike,  the  cavalry 
pushed  in  against  the  rebel  infantry  under  circumstances 
which  made  success  almost  impossible.  They  charged  right  up 
to  the  stone  walls  and  close  to  the  rebel  guns,  and  at  their 
head  fell  that  fine  officer.  Colonel  Lowell,  of  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry,  in  command  of  the  regular  brigade  of  cav- 
alry. These  charges  were  repeated  several'  times,  only  to  be 
repulsed.  On  the  right  of  our  infantry  was  Caster's  division. 
In  the  early  morning  he  was  attacked  by  Bosser,  but  found 
no  difficulty  in  sending  him  back  the  way  he  came.  In  the 
afternoon,  with  part  of  his  command,  he  came  over  from  the 
back  road,  and  finally  fought  on  Emory's  right,  and  charged 
with  his  cavalry  the  infantry  of  Kershaw  and  Gordon.  He 
crossed  the  creek  near  the  mouth  of  Meadow  Creek,  and  pur- 
sued Early  to  Fisher's  Hill.  It  was  by  his  men  that  most  of 
the  captures  were  made,  as  they  were  the  first  to  cross  the 
creek. 

In  this  battle  the  rebel  cavalry  had  little  to  say. 

It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  our  army  was  not  handled  with 
ability  all  the  day  until  Sheridan's  arrival.  There  was  an  en- 
tire lack  of  combination,  a  want  of  grip,  a  feebleness  which 
came  near  being  fatal.  The  want  of  preparation,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  and  of  General  Sheridan's  positive  orders 
to  prepare  for  an  attack,  was  most  remarkable.  Apparently 
nothing  was  done  but  to  order  the  reconnoissance.  Early's 
army  was  numerically  inferior  to  Sheridan's,  no  doubt,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  at  four  p.  M.  his  infantry  line  over- 
lapped Sheridan's  on  both  flanks ;  and  that  was  a  single  line, 
too,  excepting  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  not  a  heavy 
one.  In  cavalry  we  were  far  superior  in  numbers.  Probably 
one  half  Sheridan's  infantry  was  at  the  rear  among  the  strag- 
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glers  at  four  p.  m.  At  this  time  every  man  in  Early's  army 
was  a  veteran,  tried  in  scores  of  battles,  while  in  our  ranks 
one  third  of  the  men  had  not  served  a  year,  and  certainly 
were  not  veterans. 

Early's  account  of  his  forces  and  their  battles  is  a  won- 
derful story,  fully  entitled  to  rank  with  Miinchhausen's. 

In  referring  to  his  army  he  speaks  of  them  as  so  many 
^^  muskets."  In  his  own  estimates  he  never  makes  his  forces 
over  one  third  of  ours.  You  cannot  help  thinking  that  pos- 
sibly one  musket  was  carried  by  two,  three,  or  four  men. 

In  his  ^^Last  Year  of  the  War,"  he  gives  his  losses  at 
Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill,  together,  at  less  than  4000 
men.  I  counted  at  Winchester,  the  day  after  the  battle,  in 
one  squad,  1806  unwounded  prisoners ;  the  wounded  captured 
in  Winchester  numbered  at  least  500  (350  in  one  single 
place).  There  were  great  numbers  of  his  dead  unburied  on 
the  field,  and  I  received  over  1000  wounded  further  up  the 
Valley,  who  were  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  removed  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  fight.  His  losses  could  not  possibly  have 
been  less  than  3500,  and  were  probably  over  4000. 

At  Fisher's  Hill  we  captured  1800  prisoners ;  and  in  the 
two  fights  Early  certainly  lost  6000,  and  probably  over 
7000  men.  From  these  numbers  an  estimate  of  his  troops 
can  be  easily  made.  Altogether  during  the  campaign,  I  had 
on  the  Provost  Marshal's  books  record  of  7000  unwounded 
prisoners,  who  were  soldiers,  besides  which  there  were  a  large 
number  of  civil  prisoners  sent  to  the  rear. 

Colonel  E.  B.  Parsons,  who  succeeded  me  as  Provost-Mar- 
shal-General, in  an  official  communication,  puts  the  actual 
numbers  of  prisoners  on  the  books  at  thirteen  thousand ;  and 
this  from  August,  1864,  to  March,  1865. 

Early  says  he  lost  ^^ about"  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  alto- 
gether. Our  books  showed  that  we  captured  101  guns.  De- 
ducting 18,  which  at  Cedar  Creek  were  recaptured,  after  the 
disaster  of  the  morning,  leaves  83  pieces. 
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He  speaks  in  his  book  of  the  ^'  incapacity  of  his  opponent " 
in  one  place ;  in  another,  he  says  that  for  not  utterly  anni- 
hilating him  at  Winchester  *^  Sheridan  ought  to  have  been 
cashiered."  All  through  his  report  of  the  Valley  campaign  he 
abuses  Sheridan. 

Early  was  himself  a  good  fighter,  a  general  of  great  energy, 
and  undoubted  zeal  and  courage.  He  never  seemed  to  know 
when  he  was  beaten  ;  but  after  his  defeats,  in  the  language  of 
the  prize-ring,  he  always  *^  came  up  smiling."  For  his  defeats 
he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  army  and  of  the  Southern  people, 
and  finally  had  to  be  removed.  Since  the  war  he  has  been 
implacable  in  his  antagonism  to  the  Union.  He  will  not  be 
reconstructed.  During  all  the  contest,  perhaps,  nobody  fought 
better  than  he  did ;  but  then  nobody  else  ever  got  such  an 
awful  licking. 

The  true  account  of  the  marches,  battles,  and  privation  of 
that  wonderful  corps,  formerly  Jackson's  and  later  Ewell's, 
needs  no  embellishing. 

Some  of  his  regiments  recruited  early  in  1861  served 
bravely  to  the  end  without  being  once  recruited,  notably  those 
from  Louisiana.  The  history  of  officers  and  men  is  alike 
worthy  the  admiration  and  respect  of  a  true  soldier.  It  has 
been  one  peculiarity  of  most  of  the  Southern  accounts  to  be- 
little their  opponents  and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  their  own 
prowess.  Harry  Gilmor,  the  renowned  freebooter,  if  you  are 
to  believe  the  half  he  tells,  ought  to  have  defeated  our  whole 
cavalry  alone ;  but  really  his  notoriety  was  gained  by  plun- 
dering sutlers'  wagons,  and  running  railroad  trains  ofif  the 
track,  and  robbing  the  passengers.  Even  Mosby's  men,  a 
much  more  effective  body  of  troops,  were  at  the  best  military 
highwaymen,  who  never  participated  in  any  regular  battles. 
Their  leader  was  at  times  capable  of  generosity,  but  he  had 
a  set  of  officers  (some  of  them  deserters  of  our  army)  who 
rivaled  the  deeds  of  Captain  Kidd.  Mosby's  battalion  num- 
bered in  October,  1864,  one  thousand  six  hundred  men  with 
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six  gans.  Besides  him  and  Gilmor  there  were  other  guer- 
rilla bands  under  McNiel  and  others.  These  irregular  troops, 
though  nominally  regular  and  under  regularly  commissioned 
officers,  made  the  contest  a  bitter  one,  and  caused  Sheridan 
to  detach  large  forces  to  watch  them  and  guard  the  trains 
from  their  incursions.  Altogether  it  is  probable  that  Sheri- 
dan's army  outnumbered  Early's  two  to  one ;  but  at  Cedar 
Creek  Early  had  as  many  men  in  line  at  four  o'clock  p.  M. 
as  Sheridan. 

But  at  that  hour  a  man  commanded  the  Union  army  who 
never  gave  up  until  he  was  beaten.  The  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  turn  the  tide  of  stragglers,  and  when  he  rode  along 
the  line  to  battle  before  the  attack  the  victory  was  half  won. 

Few  officers  who  served  in  this  war  but  became  some  time 
or  other  witnesses  of  that  dreadful  scene,  a  panic ;  all  who 
saw  one  know  how  completely  even  brave  men  become  demor- 
alized in  consequence.  The  personality  of  General  Philip  H. 
Sheridan,  with  an  army  demoralized  by  panic,  turned  a  wof  ul 
disaster  into  one  of  the  handsomest  victories  of  the  war  at 
Cedar  Creek,  October  19, 1864. 
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WHO  KECAPTUKED  THE  GUNS  AT  CEDAR 

CKEEK? 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago,  while  looking  over  some  Confeder- 
ate papers,  I  read  a  note  which  said :  '^  If  it  had  not  been  for 
a  miserable  handful  of  Yankee  cavalry  we  would  have  saved 
all  our  artillery  and  captures."  I  was  surprised  at  the  note, 
but  on  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  battle  at  my  command 
I  found  that  there  was  some  foundation  to  the  statement,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  have  been  seeking  on  all  sides  for 
information  on  the  subject,  and  will  present  to  you  the  evi- 
dence so  far  obtained,  and  which  corroborates  the  Confederate 
story. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek  was  not  in  a  happy  condition  for  various  reasons,  but 
it  was  an  army  of  brave  and  desperate  men.  Long  and  hard 
service  had  reduced  some  of  the  battalions  to  phantoms  of 
theb  former  selves,  but  the  remaining  relics  were  veterans  of 
the  highest  rank.  It  had  no  love  or  respect  for  its  leader. 
General  Early,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  none  for  his  men, 
and  the  feeling  of  disgust  and  distrust  was  so  strong  that 
Governor  Billy  Smith  of  Virginia  felt  it  his  duty  to  re- 
monstrate to  the  rebel  Cabinet,  and  to  offer  to  show  to  them 
that  Early  was  unfit  to  command  the  men  in  his  army,  and 
that  he  would  show  abundant  evidence  if  protection  was 
promised  the  witness.  But  General  Lee  refused  to  allow  the 
immunity,  and  so  the  matter  was  closed  at  that  time. 

In  reading  the  reports  and  statements  of  Early,  during 
and  since  the  war,  we  are  led  to  regard  him  as  the  most 
successful  imitation  of  Ananias  in  the  Southern  army.  He 
was  hated  by  his  men,  and  they  had  reason  to  do  so,  and  he 
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seemed  to  take  delight  in  finding  fault,  as  another  of  Davis* 
favorites  did  in  the  Army  of  the  South,  General  Bragg.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  no  good  company  officers,  and  that  the 
good  ones  had  all  been  killed  or  captured.  He  had  some 
cause  for  complaint  as  regards  numbers,  as  Sheridan  took 
from  him  as  prisoners,  from  August,  1864,  to  March,  1865, 
13,000  of  his  men,  as  is  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Pro- 
vost-Marshal. Of  the  ten  thousand  Louisiana  Tigers  who 
marched  so  gayly  from  the  Gulf  in  1861,  but  a  few  hundred 
remained. 

Early  despised  his  cavalry,  and  he  wrote  to  General  Lee 
that  he  would  like  to  have  Lomax*s  division  of  cavalry  dis- 
mounted, but  that  he  was  afraid  they  would  run  away;  and 
perhaps  he  was  right,  for  when  Lomax  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox with  his  division  of  cavalry,  only  nine  could  be  found, 
as  the  rest  had  run  away. 

The  War  Records  are  deficient  in  the  reports  of  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek,  and  many  of  the  important  ones  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  publications,  either  public  or  private.  On  the 
Confederate  side  the  most  important  ones,  those  of  Grenends 
Gordon,  Kershaw,  Rosser,  and  others,  are  not  published,  and 
they  are  not  found  in  the  Southern  histories.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  written,  on  account  of  hostility  to  Early  or  chagrin. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  which  was  arranged  by  General 
Gordon,  Kershaw,  and  Jed  Hotchkiss  was  certainly  magnifi- 
cent in  detail  and  execution. 

Hotchkiss,  whose  position  in  the  rebel  army  was  one  of  con- 
tract and  who  was  called  Major  by  courtesy,  had  no  rank  and 
was  always  called  by  Jackson  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  He  was  a  rene- 
gade Pennsylvanian,  and  was  hunted  down  by  General  Grant 
to  recover  the  maps  and  surveys  made  by  him  for  the  rebel 
army.   He  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  man  of  great  energy. 

Sheridan  arrived  on  the  field  probably  at  10.30,  and  found 
the  army  in  better  shape  than  is  generally  understood.  His 
ride  was  only  eleven  miles,  and  the  lowest  time  given  is  about 
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one  hour  and  a  half,  good  stage-coach  time.  Prince  Charles 
of  Prussia,  to  join  his  army  fighting  before  Metz,  rode  sixteen 
miles  in  an  hour.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in 
time  observed  by  intelligent  officers  on  the  field  as  to  this 
event.  Crowninshield  and  Stevens  say  it  was  11.30,  and 
Torbert,  who  ought  to  be  the  chief  authority,  says  it  was 
2  p.  M.,  or  five  hours  after  Sheridan  started.  In  most  of  our 
battles  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  as  to  the  time  of  impor- 
tant events.  Waterloo  is  a  good  example  of  this  singularity. 
Wellington  and  Gneisenau  say  the  battle  commenced  at  about 
10  A.  H.,  but  Napoleon  and  Drouet  say  it  was  11.30,  and 
Marshal  Ney  and  Colonel  Heymes  say  it  did  not  commence 
until  1. 

The  difference  of  Sheridan's  arrival  was  undoubtedly  very 
great,  but  the  Federal  force  then  in  line  or  supporting  distance 
was  strong  enough  to  drive  Early  and  his  tired  men  over 
the  creek.  The  effect  of  Sheridan's  arrival  has  been  greatly 
magnified;  and  Crook,  Emory,  and  Wright  always  main- 
tained that  due  credit  was  not  given  them,  and  objected  to 
such  expressions  as  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  our 
Commonwealth,  as  follows :  '^  Sheridan  made  his  marvellous 
ride  to  Winchester,  which  turned  defeat  and  rout  into  vic- 
tory." 

Sheridan  rode  up  to  Colonel  Tracy  of  the  2d  Vermont  in- 
fantry at  10.30  A.  M.  and  asked  him  what  troops  were  in 
sight,  and  on  being  informed,  he  briefly  remarked,  ^^  We  are 
all  right." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Eighth  Corps  was  driven 
back  to  Newtown  and  took  no  part  in  the  resistance,  but  inves- 
tigation seems  to  show  that  probably  over  two  thousand  of 
them  were  in  close  support  of  Getty  on  the  right  of  the  pike, 
or  in  support  of  the  battery  on  the  left  of  the  pike. 

Colonel  B.  B.  Hayes  says,  in  a  paper  before  the  Ohio  Com- 
mandery,  that  his  division  with  one  half  its  maximum  strength, 
2381,  was  in  rear  of  Getty's  2d  and  Eeifer's  3d  divisions, 
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in  good  condition  except  there  had  been  some  losses  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  in  position  as  early  as  nine,  or  an  hour 
or  more  before  Sheridan  came  on  the  field.  Colonel  Harris 
of  the  1st  Division  says  in  another  paper  before  the  Ohio 
Commandery,  that  his  division  rallied  to  half  its  maximum, 
was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  pike  in  support  of  a  battery, 
and  that  Hayes  later  joined  with  him  and  moved  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  attack. 

Colonel  Granger  of  the  3d  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  also 
says,  in  a  paper  before  the  Ohio  Commandery,  that  his  brigade 
was  in  line  with  Getty  before  Sheridan  arrived,  say  about  10 
A.  M. ;  and  he  also  says  that  Sheridan  found  an  army  ready, 
eager,  and  competent  to  win  success  that  afternoon,  and  that 
the  battle  line  would  have  been  completed  before  Sheridan's 
arrival  had  it  not  been  for  a  mistake  of  Colonel  Emerson  of 
the  1st  Brigade,  who  made  a  mistake  in  marching  north,  and 
that  the  Nineteenth  Corps  fell  back  under  the  same  error, 
and  that  neither  were  forced  by  the  enemy.  Furthermore, 
Granger  says  that  the  rebel  line  dissolved  at  5.30.  Three 
times  it  tried  to  re-form,  but  it  melted  away  before  the  Fed- 
erals came  within  rifle-shot.  He  also  states  that  Evans  and 
Pegram  rallied,  and  held  the  bridge  for  a  short  time.  The 
18th  Mississippi  was  in  Kershaw's  division,  and  was  also 
rallied  at  the  bridge. 

At  4  p.  M.  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  but  as  the  lines 
were  about  one  thousand  yards  apart,  it  was  probably  4.30 
before  the  attack  commenced.  The  rebel  centre  and  right 
stood  firm,  but  the  rebel  left  wavered,  and  then  fell  back  to 
the  position  occupied  at  noon,  and  again  offered  combat. 

Evans'  brigade,  composed  entirely  of  Georgians,  formed  the 
left,  and  there  was  an  interval  between  its  right  and  the  main 
rebel  line,  and  on  its  left  there  was  a  broad  gap  between  it 
and  Rosser's  cavalry,  who  were  to  protect  its  left  flank.  In 
front  of  Evans  was  McMillan's  brigade  of  the  19th  Corps, 
which  was  overlapped  by  Evans  by  forty  rods.     The  19th 
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Corps  deny  that  there  was  a  gap  between  Evans  and  the  main 
body  of  rebels,  but  Hotchkiss  and  also  Colonel  Gillespie,  the 
topographical  engineers  of  either  army,  show  a  decided  gap, 
and  there  is  other  evidence.  It  was  against  the  right  flank 
of  Evans  McMillan  directed  his  blow,  and  at  this  moment 
Evans  wavered.  Caster,  noticing  the  hesitation  in  the  rebel 
line,  ordered  Pennington  to  charge  Rosser  and  drive  him  to 
the  creek,  and  then  return  with  two  regiments  to  assist 
him. 

As  Caster  marched  over  the  open  country  with  his  division 
of  cavalry  in  full  view  of  the  rebel  lines  of  battle,  and  threat- 
ening their  unprotected  left  and  line  of  retreat  to  the  bridge, 
the  wavering  soon  changed  into  retreat. 

There  was  a  mortal  fear  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  Early  and  many  of  his  officers,  and  when  the  six 
thousand  Federal  cavalry  moved  in  grand  form  upon  the 
rebel  flanks  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided. 

Custer  reports  that  the  effect  of  his  movement  was  instanta- 
neous and  decided,  and  that  the  lines  of  the  enemy  already 
broken  (by  the  Nineteenth  Corps)  now  gave  way  in  the  most 
complete  confusion  and  sought  safety  in  a  headlong  and  dis- 
graceful manner.  The  time  of  the  rebel  breaking  was  prob- 
ably about  4.45  on  the  first  line,  and  the  distance  to  the  bridge 
was  about  three  miles,  so  there  was  left  about  30  minutes  of 
time  to  reach  the  creek  before  the  sun  set;  and  it  set  on  that 
day  at  5.15,  and  the  moon  did  not  appear  before  9  p.  M.  Now, 
what  time  did  the  rebel  broken  masses  reach  the  bridge? 
Greneral  Nettleton  says  they  reached  it  at  5.30,  or  in  45 
minutes  after  the  break.  Most  of  the  writers  say  it  was  dusk 
or  dark  when  the  rebel  rear  guard  crossed  the  bridge.  The 
rebels  had  several  batteries  in  action  near  Middletown  in  the 
last  stand,  and  they  were  able  to  get  them  over  the  creek 
safely  before  the  crash  came.  The  18th  Mississippi  and  others 
halted  in  front  of  the  bridge  and  did  not  leave  until  told  Cus- 
ter was  in  their  rear.  They  had  about  500  men,  and  when  they 
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passed  over,  the  Federals  were  cheering  over  their  capture  of 
guns.  They  had  escaped  to  the  south  of  the  pike. 

When  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army  crossed  the  creek 
and  formed  to  resist  the  Federal  advance  with  several  guns  and 
several  thousand  men,  the  Federal  army  had  regained  their 
old  position  of  the  morning,  but  had  not  retaken  any  of  the 
lost  trains  and  guns  captured  by  the  rebels  in  the  morning, 
and  had  not  captured  anything  of  note  from  the  attacking 
force.  In  fact  the  Federal  army  had  regained  its  old  position, 
but  had  lost  over  five  thousand  men,  more  than  twenty  cannon, 
much  train  and  camp  equipage.  But  it  had  the  moral  force 
of  having  driven  the  enemy  back  and  regaining  its  first  posi- 
tion. Nothing  more. 

But  the  battle  was  not  quite  finished,  and  out  of  a  trivial 
blow  very  important  results  were  to  follow.  When  Caster 
saw  that  he  could  not  reach  the  bridge  in  season  to  cat  off 
the  rebel  retreat,  he  sought  a  passage  over  the  creek  at  Hite*s 
old  mill,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  and  forming  two  of  his 
regiments,  the  Ist  Vermont  and  5th  New  York,  in  column  of 
attack ;  he  then  advanced  to  the  Strasburg  pike,  about  half  a 
mUe  distant,  where  he  found  a  strong  Une  of  infantry  with 
two  or  more  guns  guarding  the  pike,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
bridge  and  creek.  Custer  and  his  men  charged  the  enemy  on 
his  front  and  left  flank.  The  enemy  fired  one  volley  and 
dispersed  in  the  darkness.  About  one  mile  from  the  bridge 
he  captured  the  first  gun,  and  then  he  ordered  Colonel  Ben- 
nett of  the  Ist  Vermont,  and  Major  Krom  of  the  5th  New 
York,  to  continue  the  charge,  while  he  remained  behind  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  other  regiments  of  his  division 
as  they  arrived.  It  was  then  dark,  but  his  two  regiments 
pursued  beyond  Strasburg,  capturing  45  guns.  After  wait- 
ing several  minutes,  and  after  the  victorious  shouts  of  his 
advance  had  passed  beyond  his  hearing,  a  body  of  cavalry, 
a  portion  of  Devin's  brigade,  appeared,  and  pushed  to  the 
front,  and  Custer  asked  them  to  assist  his  men,  then  far  in 
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advance.  Caster  asserts  that  his  two  regiments  continued  the 
pursuit  until  all  the  captures  south  of  Cedar  Creek  had  been 
completed.  All  the  guns,  he  states,  taken  from  the  enemy, 
were  left  standing  on  the  pike  with  a  guard  to  every  second 
or  third  gun.  His  extreme  advance  was  returning  when  it 
met  Devin  advancing  about  a  mile  north  of  Strasburg,  post- 
ing guards  over  the  captured  cannon,  etc.  Custer  ordered 
Colonel  Wells  to  transfer  all  the  captured  property  to  the 
north  of  Cedar  Creek.  In  his  congratulatory  note,  October 
21st,  to  his  command,  he  claims  the  capture  of  45  guns, 
Greneral  Bamseur,  5  battle  flags,  etc.  And  in  the  itinerary 
of  the  War  Department  credit  is  given  to  Custer's  division 
for  the  capture  of  45  pieces  of  artillery,  5  battle  flags,  etc. 
Custer  in  his  report  does  not  mention  the  6th  New  York 
cavalry  charging  with  his  men. 

Colonel  Bennett,  who  led  the  charge  with  the  1st  Vermont 
cavalry,  reported  at  the  time  that  when  the  cavalry  of 
Custer's  division  moved  down  over  the  plain  in  full  view 
of  both  lines  of  battle,  a  short  distance  to  the  left,  Custer 
ordered  him  to  cross  the  creek  and  get  into  the  rebel  rear,  as 
it  was  too  late  to  cut  them  off  at  the  bridge.  He  crossed  the 
creek,  and  about  60  rods  from  the  crossing  formed  his  regi- 
ment and  waited  for  Custer  and  the  5th  New  York.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  they  charged  the  enemy  with  great 
energy.  The  enemy  was  confused,  and  although  several 
thousand  were  present,  they  divided  to  the  right  and  left 
and  let  his  command  through  on  to  his  artillery  and  trains. 
The  enemy  became  panic-stricken,  and  gave  way,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.  The  artillery  and  trains  were 
wrecked,  and  in  many  places  lay  a  mass  of  ruins.  Believing 
that  Greneral  Custer  would  support  him,  he  continued  with 
his  charge  until  he  reached  a  bridge  half  a  mile  south  of 
Strasburg.  Here  he  found  himself  with  only  about  twenty 
men  left  to  hold  his  position.  The  bridge  and  way  was 
blocked  with  several  upset  wagons,  and  the  pike  between  him 
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and  Cedar  Creek  crowded  with  trains  which  had  no  way  of 
escape.  Support  came,  and  Bennett  returned  to  the  north 
bank  of  Cedar  Creek  with  23  guns,  14  caissons,  17  army 
wagons,  6  ambulances,  98  horses,  69  mules,  and  1  general 
officer,  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  and  3  battle  flags,  for 
which  he  received  a  receipt  from  the  Provost-Marshal.  But 
where  were  the  other  guns  and  property  captured  by  this 
charge  ?  Late  that  night  General  Devin  returned  with  22  pieces 
of  artillery,  8  caissons,  30  ambulances,  29  wagons,  117  horses, 
143  mules,  2  stand  of  colors,  353  prisoners,  etc,  which  he 
claims  to  have  captured,  and  Merritt,  commanding  the  divi- 
sion, at  once  notifies  the  War  Department,  which  thanks  Mer- 
ritt and  Devin  for  the  captures,  October  24th.  Custer  objects 
to  a  division  of  captured  property  in  this  manner,  and  in  a 
note  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  cavalry  corps, 
he  protests  in  strong  lang^ge  against  it,  and  affirms  that  his 
men  are  entitled  to  all  the  property  and  the  honors,  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt,  he  calls  for  a  board  to  decide  the  matter. 
Three  days  before  this  note  General  Merritt  had  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Adjutaut-General  of  the  corps,  and  refuses  to 
admit  that  any  but  his  men  captured  the  guns,  and  terms 
Custer's  demands  as  overweening  greed  and  wholesale  rob- 
bery. Merritt  states,  to  support  his  claim,  that  his  division 
lost  as  many  killed  and  wounded  on  the  south  side  of  Cedar 
Creek  as  Custer's  division  lost  during  the  entire  day. 

Colonel  Bennett,  who  led  the  attack  which  wrecked  the  rear 
guards  of  the  enemy,  and  its  trains,  now  lives  in  Chicago, 
and  writes  me,  December  22d  last,  what  he  remembers  of  the 
attack  and  its  results.  When  Bennett  and  his  regiment,  the 
1st  Vermont,  arrived  near  Belle  Grove,  threatening  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  ordered  to  cross  the  creek  at  Rite's  Mill 
and  attack  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army,  then  halting  in  the 
works  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  or  crossing  the  bridge  or  the 
fords.  He  crossed  the  creek  and  re-formed  his  men,  who  were 
armed  with  revolvers  and  seven-shooters.    He  then  rode  a 
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abort  distance  ahead  to  a  knob  wbicb  gave  him  a  view  of  the 
country  to  the  south,  and  then  sent  for  Custer  to  hasten  to 
his  side.  The  plain  in  front  of  them  was  covered  by  thousands 
of  the  enemy's  infantry,  broken  and  disorganized,  and  Ben- 
nett said  to  General  Custer,  ^'  If  I  am  to  charge  them  it  must 
be  done  at  once,  for  if  they  re-form  they  will  empty  every 
saddle  before  I  can  reach  them."  General  Custer  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  gave  a  long  look  and  replied,  *^  That  is  so.  When 
you  go,  throw  in  every  man  you  have,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
you.''  This  was  the  only  order  given.  Bennett  estimated  the 
number  of  the  enemy  in  sight  and  still  crossing  the  creek  to 
be  not  less  than  five  thousand  infantry.  At  this  time  a  detach- 
ment of  the  5th  New  York  cavalry  joined  him,  and  he  esti- 
mated that  he  had  about  600  men,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
about  2,000  feet  distant.  Bennett  led  his  regiment  direct  to 
the  front,  while  the  5th  New  York  swung  out  and  struck  the 
enemy  at  his  left.  The  enemy  was  in  a  dense  body  covering 
several  acres,  and  greeted  the  cavalry  with  a  terrific  volley. 
The  cavalry  with  a  headlong  charge  smashed  their  way  right 
through  the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  firing  their  repeating 
carbines  and  revolvers  point  blank  into  the  struggling  masses. 
The  enemy  slowly  gave  way,  and  then  rushed  to  the  right  and 
left  to  escape.  Here  the  first  gun  was  taken,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  he  came  to  batteries  of  artillery  fully  equipped 
and  ready  for  action,  all  of  which  quickly  surrendered,  and 
the  column  moved  on,  capturing  men,  animals,  and  war  ma- 
teriaL  All  serious  resistance  ceased  at  this  point,  and  the 
rebels  scattered  right  and  left  to  escape  capture.  Darkness, 
and  the  woods  on  either  side  of  the  pike,  enabled  thousands 
to  escape.  On  the  west  side  of  the  pike  for  a  number  of 
rods  there  was  a  steep  bank  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and 
ovjer  this  many  of  the  wagons  and  artillery  and  ambulances 
plunged  in  the  wild  panic,  and  were  mixed  up  in  a  terrible 
confusion.  A  few  of  his  men  were  left  with  the  captured  guns, 
and  the  remainder  pushed  on  along  the  pike.  Bennett  then 
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rode  back  a  short  distance  to  see  if  the  enemy  was  forming  in 
his  rear,  as  a  large  body  of  them  had  moved  to  the  west  after 
the  assault,  and  he  was  fearful  they  might  rally  and  attack 
him ;  he  then  met  a  small  force  of  Union  cavalry  coming  from 
the  north  other  than  his  own  command.  A  little  in  advance 
of  these  troops  he  met  Colonel  Wells,  who  had  no  force  with 
him,  and  who  expressed  anxiety  that  he  secure  what  he  had 
captured.  Bennett  then  hastened  south  on  the  pike,  observ- 
ing some  of  his  men  with  the  guns  captured,  and  did  not  halt 
until  he  reached  the  bridge  beyond  Strasburg.  The  bridge 
was  blocked  by  two  wagons,  one  on  the  north  side  with  the 
wheels  just  outside  the  railing  of  the  bridge,  and  the  other  on 
the  south  side  in  the  same  condition.  None  of  the  planking 
had  been  removed,  and  there  was  just  space  enough  between 
the  wagons  for  a  horse  to  pass.  Here  he  put  in  order  a  small 
detachment  of  his  men  and  returned  to  the  rear  of  the  trains 
of  artillery,  wagons,  etc.,  half  a  mile  or  more  north  of  Stras- 
burg. Here  he  was  compelled  to  send  captured  ambulances 
with  their  wounded,  and  wagons  without  change  of  drivers, 
accompanied  by  small  parties  of  prisoners,  unguarded  to  the 
rear.  Who  picked  up  these  wagons  and  ambulances  and  turned 
them  in  he  does  not  know.  This  work  was  continued,  and  a 
few  moments  after  midnight  he  reached  the  north  bank  of 
Cedar  Creek  and  lay  down  with  a  few  of  his  men,  surrounded 
with  captured  property,  after  being  in  the  saddle  for  22  hours. 
The  next  day,  or  shortly  after,  at  the  request  of  General  Cus- 
ter he  and  several  of  his  officers  met  other  officers  at  the 
headquarters  of  General  Sheridan,  and  then  the  question  was 
decided  as  to  what  credit  should  be  given  each  command  for 
the  property  captured.  There  was  no  doubt  expressed  after 
his  statement,  nor  was  there  any  further  contention.  The 
credit  was  given  to  the  1st  Vermont  and  5th  New  York,  who 
alone  participated  in  the  charge.  The  division  between  his 
regiment  and  the  5th  New  York  Bennett  made,  and  he  took 
just  a  majority  of  the  guns,  the  three  flags,  and  the  prominent 
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officers.  Bennett  always  supposed  that  the  major  of  the  5th 
New  York  took  a  receipt  for  the  balance  of  the  guns  and  any 
property  he  desired,  and  he  has  that  impression  now.  Bennett 
asserts  that  all  the  property  south  of  the  creek  when  the 
charge  was  made  came  into  the  possession  of  some  portion  of 
his  command;  but  as  to  the  prisoners,  other  parties  may  have 
captured  more  or  less,  as  he  had  left  plenty  of  the  enemy  be- 
hind right  and  left. 

As  our  infantry  pursued  the  rebels  down  the  pike,  Merritt 
followed  with  his  division  of  cavalry  and  Dupont's  battery. 
As  they  arrived  near  the  bridge  Dupont's  battery  opened 
with  marked  effect  upon  the  masses  of  infantry  at  and  be- 
yond the  bridge.  Dupont  was  replied  to  by  a  battery  beyond 
the  bridge  with  a  rapid  and  precise  fire.  At  this  time  the 
18ih  Mississippi  regiment  and  other  rebel  troops  were  in 
the  earthworks  near  the  bridge  to  dispute  further  progress 
of  the  Federal  army,  but  on  learning  that  Custer  had  crossed 
the  creek  above  them  and  was  moving  to  their  rear,  the  reb- 
els hastily  abandoned  their  position  and  retreated  across  the 
bridge  and  the  fords  near  by. 

At  this  time  Devin's  brigade  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
charge  the  bridge,  and  Devin  ordered  the  6th  New  York  to 
break  by  platoons  and  dear  the  bridge  and  charge  the  line 
of  infantry  then  holding  the  turnpike  beyond.  Captain 
Farmer,  commanding  the  6th  New  York,  says  that  he  did  so, 
and  found  on  the  other  side  the  1st  Vermont  and  the  5th 
New  York  with  Greneral  Custer,  and  forming  on  their  left 
charged  with  them  to  Strasburg.  In  this  charge  he  had  one 
man  wounded  at  the  bridge.  He  does  not'say  how  much  of  a 
gap  there  was  at  the  time  between  him  and  Custer's  flank ;  it 
was  considerable,  and  may  have  been  half  a  mile  or  more. 

Devin  further  states  that  the  enemy  fired  one  volley  and 
broke.  He  then  formed  his  men  as  they  came  up,  and  was 
unaware  up  to  that  time  that  any  other  troops  had  crossed  the 
creek,  but  as  he  charged  up  the  hill  he  noticed  a  skirmish 
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line  of  not  over  80  men  moving  over  the  hill,  and  believed 
them  to  be  his  own  men.  While  crossing  to  the  right  of  the 
turnpike  to  ascertain  if  any  movements  were  going  on,  he 
met  a  gon  going  to  the  rear,  and  some  one  called  out  to  him, 
^^  We  have  got  the  gon,  a  gon  and  stand  of  colors  for  the  1st 
Vermont."  Devin  asked  the  men  what  they  were  doing 
there,  and  they  answered  that  their  regiment  had  crossed  upon 
the  right.  Devin  proceeded  down  the  road,  and  soon  met 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  6th  New  York  with  a  gon. 
Devin  then  ordered  the  1st  New  York  to  the  front  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  road  towards  Strasborg,  and  saccessively  met 
men  of  the  6th  and  1st  New  York  with  guns  and  caissons. 
He  further  states  that  his  men  went  as  far  as  Fisher's  Hill, 
capturing  a  large  amount  of  property.  He  does  not  mention 
the  1st  Vermont  or  the  5th  New  York,  which  had  preceded 
him.*  He  further  states  that  his  brigade  was  the  only  organ- 
ized force  that  went  within  one  mile  of  Strasburg  that  night, 
and  that  he  alone  made  any  disposition  to  protect  the  cap- 
tured property. 

As  he  returned  he  met  a  major  of  the  5th  New  York  cav- 
alry and  saw  a  staff  lieutenant,  and  they  were  the  only  officers 
he. saw  that  night  except  his  own.  But  he  admits  that  the  gal- 
lant soldiers  of  Custer's  division  charged  with  his  men.  But 
the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  all  the  charging  had  been 
done  before  his  men  arrived  on  the  field,  and  his  meeting  the 
Vermont  boys  with  a  gun  is  rather  conclusive  evidence.  At 
9  P.  M.  a  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  sent  to  guard 
the  captured  property  along  the  pike  and  at  Strasburg,  and 
it  remained  there  during  the  night. 

The  part  taken  by  the  cavalry  was  of  great  importance,  and 
must  not  be  lightly  valued.  It  numbered  about  7,000  men, 
and  was  in  prime  condition. 

All  the  Confederate  writers  agree  that  there  was  a  mortal 
dread  of  the  Federal  cavalry  among  the  Confederate  ranks, 
and  although  our  cavalry  did  not  come  in  dose  contact  with 
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the  rebel  infantry,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  its  mar- 
shalled forces  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  rebel 
masses,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all  its  movements. 

The  only  cavalry  that  appeared  with  the  rebel  infantry 
was  Payne's  brigade  of  three  Virginia  regiments.  They 
numbered  826  men,  and  claimed  to  have  captured  326  men. 
Crowninshield  says  they  did  nothing  except  prowl  around 
Middletown  picking  up  stragglers  stopped  by  cattle  guards. 
Some  of  them  got  into  Middletown  clad  in  our  overcoats  and 
shot  Colonel  Thobum  under  disguise.  They  were  selected  to 
capture  Sheridan  at  Belle  Grove.  The  presence  of  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  had  a  great  moral  force  upon  the  tired  Confeder- 
ates, and  it  is  well  to  remember  the  saying  of  Napoleon,  that 
moral  force,  as  compared  to  physical,  is  as  three  to  one. 

It  appears  as  though  the  most  marked  influence  of  the 
cavalry  was  shown  by  Custer  when  he  threw  his  division  on 
to  the  left  flank  of  Gordon's  division.  Although  he  did  not 
come  in  close  contact  at  the  time,  the  steady  approach  to 
the  unprotected  flank  certainly  did  exert  a  positive  influence 
on  the  resistance  of  Evans'  brigade;  and  had  Custer  not 
crossed  at  Hite's  Mill,  the  rebel  columns  rallied  at  the  bridge 
would  certainly  have  resisted  long  enough  to  allow  the  escape 
of  all  the  captured  property  and  their  own  guns.  They  held 
back  the  Federal  infantry  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  with- 
draw in  safety  all  their  guns  and  trains,  and  they  had  in  ac- 
tion several  batteries  to  hold  back  the  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Custer  for  his  action  in 
crossing  the  creek,  for  he  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
taking  that  risk,  with  Kosser  and  his  eight  regiments  of  Vir- 
ginia cavalry  on  his  right  flank.  Early,  Hotchkiss,  and  other 
writers  adnut  that  the  desperate  charge  of  Bennett  and  his 
handful  of  men  broke  and  dispersed  the  rebel  forces  retreating 
along  the  pike.  Torbert,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  says 
that  the  men  were  much  exposed  but  held  their  ground  like 
men  of  steel,  and  lost  196  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  out  of 
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7000  men.  The  horse  artilleiy  of  5  regular  batteries  he  also 
says  nobly  did  their  duty,  and  was  the  only  artillery  used  for 
five  or  six  hours,  yet  their  loss  in  the  five  batteries  was  only 
two  men  killed  and  one  man  wounded ;  and  Torbert  says  that 
the  artillery  fire  upon  him  was  truly  terrific.  Torbert  says 
that  when  the  line  of  rebels  broke  beyond  the  bridge  it  was 
after  dark. 

In  summary  we  find  that  the  enemy  had  a  sufficient  cohesion 
to  get  their  trains  and  artillery  off  the  field  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  defend  the  bridge  and  the  crossings,  but  retired  on 
hearing  that  the  Federal  cavalry  were  in  their  rear  moving 
to  the  turnpike.  It  also  seems  that  many  of  the  enemy  did 
not  reach  the  pike  at  the  junction  of  the  road  in  time  to  escape 
Custer's  cavalry  charge,  and  were  forced  to  seek  safety  by 
fording  the  river  to  the  left  of  the  pike,  and  were  between 
Custer's  men  and  Devin's  brigade  when  the  charge  was  made 
and  the  guns  captured ;  therefore  the  6th  New  York  caTalry 
of  Devin's  brigade  could  not  have  joined  the  flank  of  the  5th 
New  York,  but  followed  in  the  rear  later  on.  Devin's  admis- 
sion that  he  met  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  1st  Yermont 
cavalry  is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  who  won  the  gun  and  dis- 
persed its  defenders.  The  evidence  also  shows  that  the  first 
gun  was  taken  at  Stiekley's,  and  that  there  was  no  further  or- 
ganized resistance. 

Custer  is  entitled  to  praise  for  venturing  to  send  Bennett 
and  his  men  across  the  creek  at  Hite's  Mill  and  exposing  his 
flank  to  Rosser  and  his  six  regiments.  And  Bennett  is  also 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  for  his  daring  assault  and 
persistent  charge  almost  to  Fisher's  Hill,  beyond  Strasburg. 
Several  of  his  men  received  medals  of  honor  for  flags  taken 
during  this  attack,  but  the  brave  man  who  led  them  to  victory 
has  been  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
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Ghioag^,  m.,  December  22,  1002. 

Greneral  Augastus  Hamlin,  Bangor,  Maine. 

My  dear  Greneral,  —  Replying  to  your  repeated  request  for 
a  brief  statement  of  the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  in  the 
charge  of  cavalry  that  closed  the  important  and  sanguinary 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Ya.,  October  19, 1864,  permit  me  to 
reply  that  the  mist  of  thirty-eight  years  has  somewhat  ob- 
scored  my  memory  of  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  principal  events,  such  as  the  distance  from  point  to  point, 
the  time  consumed  in  the  execution  of  certain  movements,  and 
perhaps  other  details.  I  therefore  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe with  minuteness  those  unimportant  features,  my  mem- 
ory of  which  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  me  to  set  them 
forth  with  that  positiveness  that  should  characterize  such  a 
statement. 

But  all  the  important  and  principal  events  of  that  final 
charge  were  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  mind,  that  neither 
the  lapse  of  time  nor  the  infirmities  of  age  can  obscure  or 
even  dim  the  distinctness  of  the  impression  or  the  vividness 
of  their  recollection. 

I  know,  and  therefore  speak  positively  regarding  all  of  the 
principal  features  of  that  charge — the  result  thereof,  and 
what  commands  participated  therein. 

My  regiment  and  command  was  the  1st  Vermont  cavalry. 
It  was  in  Greneral  Custer's  division  of  cavalry,  which  was  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  during  the  engagement. 

first,  the  general  lay  of  the  land,  over  which  the  charge 
was  made,  as  I  recall  it  (I  never  have  revisited  the  field) 
was  as  follows :  A  short  distance  west  of  the  point  where  the 
pike  crosses  Cedar  Creek,  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek  is  much  lower  than  the  opposite  bank.  This  interval  of 
low  ground  extends  south  about  60  rods.  At  the  south  side  of 
this  low  land  was  a  heavy  stone  wall  running  nearly  east  and 
west.  From  this  point  the  surface  of  the  ground  gradually 
rises  to  the  south,  until  it  reaches  a  level  some  60  or  80  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  creek.  And  here  is  a  beautiful  broad 
plain,  the  surface  of  which  maintains  the  same  general  level 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more  to  the  south.  Scattered 
over  this  plain  were  large  trees,  numerous  enough  at  points  to 
merit  the  title  of  small  groves.  At  the  southern  boundary  of 
this  plain  the  surface  of  the  land  gradually  descends  both  to 
the  south  and  east,  but  much  more  abruptly  to  the  east  than 
south.  This  continues  until  the  general  level  of  Strasbnrg  is 
reached,  which  must  be  several  feet  below  the  creek,  due  north. 

The  pike  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  creek  and  for  some 
distance  south  runs  west  of  south,  then  curves  to  the  south, 
crossing  this  beautiful  plain.  Curving  slightiy  to  the  east,  it 
cuts  through  the  eastern  slope  above  mentioned,  leaving  a 
bank  on  the  west  side  at  points  from  6  to  8  feet  high.  On 
reaching  the  low  ground  it  is  raised,  or  piked  up,  leaving  deep 
ditches  on  either  side,  and  this  continues  more  or  less  marked 
until  it  passes  Strasburg,  but  it  may  be  a  railroad  track. 

October  19,  1864,  Boots  and  Saddles  was  sounded  in  my 
regiment  just  before  2  o'  clock  a.  m.  and  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  picket  line,  where  a  false 
attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  before  the  main  attack  struck 
our  left  Leaving  the  disaster  of  the  early  morning,  and  the 
desperate  fighting  that  marked  the  long  struggle  to  recover 
the  lost  ground  and  wrench  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat, 
and  the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  therein,  we  will  take  up 
the  movements  of  my  regiment  from  about  4.30  o'clock  P.  M., 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the  hour. 

The  main  line  of  the  enemy  remaining  north  of  the  creek 
was  along  our  breastwork,  which  at  this  point  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  and  north  of  the  creek.  The  most  of  Greneral 
Custer's  command  was  engaged  in  driving  the  enemy's  cavaliy 
to  the  west,  we  having  forced  our  way  between  their  cavalry 
and  the  left  wing  of  their  infantry.  Under  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Custer  my  regiment  made  a  dash  upon  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  infantry.   Large  ntunbers  of  the  Confederates  had 
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already  crossed  the  creek — substantially  all  the  left  wing  had 
crossed  or  was  crossing.  We  followed  the  enemy,  skirmishing, 
forded  the  creek,  and  crossed  the  low  ground  to  the  stone 
wall,  and  halted,  ordering  the  command  to  re-form,  count  o£F, 
reload  both  revolvers  and  carbines  (my  regiment  was  armed 
with  sabres,  revolvers,  and  carbines),  and  throw  down  a  piece 
of  the  stone  walL 

I  rode  to  the  summit  of  a  knob,  or  high  point  of  land,  that 
rose  at  the  east,  from  which,  sitting  on  my  horse,  I  had  a  view 
of  the  plain  to  the  south.  I  dispatched  a  courier  in  haste  for 
Greneral  Custer.  In  a  few  moments  he  arrived,  and  I  pointed 
to  the  plain  at  the  south,  covered  by  thousands  of  the  enemy's 
in&uitry,  broken  and  disorganized,  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  re-form  their  troops  and  bring 
order  out  of  confusion.  Then  I  remarked  to  the  General,  ^^  If 
I  am  to  charge  them  it  must  be  done  at  once,  for  if  they  re- 
form they  will  empty  every  saddle  before  I  can  reach  them." 
The  Greneral  rose  in  his  stirrups,  gave  one  long,  lingering  look 
over  the  field,  and  replied,  ^^That  is  so.  When  you  go,  throw 
in  every  man  you  have,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you."  This 
was  the  only  order  ^ven.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  in  sight  on  that  tableland  to  the  south  at  that  moment, 
would  have  no  value  other  than  an  estimate  from  a  hasty 
glance,  but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  there  was  not  less  than  5000 
infantiy.  My  memory  is  that  the  enemy  were  still  crossing  the 
creek  at  the  east  of  us.  I  distinctly  recall  the  fact  of  my  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  see  some  suppoift  approaching,  notwithstand- 
ing my  confidence  in  the  promptness  of  General  Custer.  Fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  General  Custer,  and  before  we  moved  to 
the  charge,  a  detachment  of  the  5th  New  York  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  a  major,  joined  my  command.  No  other 
troops  of  the  Union  army  were  south  of  the  creek  when  we 
moved  to  the  charge,  nor  did  I  see  or  hear  any  until  after  the 
fighting  south  of  the  creek  was  over. 

Who  can  describe  a  charge  of  cavalry — with  the  scene  so 
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rapidly  changing;  one  might  write  a  lifetime  without  complet- 
ing a  description.  Upon  receiying  the  General's  reply  I  has- 
tened to  the  head  of  my  regiment,  passed  through  the  gap  made 
in  the  wall,  and  ordered  the  whole  command  forward  (the  de- 
tachment of  the  5th  New  York  included).  We  moved  up  the 
ascent  slowly,  until  all  the  command  had  passed  through  the 
opening  in  the  wall  and  closed  up  and  formed  in  proper  order. 
There  were  four  of  us  riding  abreast  at  the  head  of  the  com!> 
mand,  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  advance.  As  we  four  came  into 
view,  and  before  much  of  the  command  had  reached  the  point 
where  they  could  be  seen,  the  enemy  commenced  firing  (a  most 
fortunate  event).  Their  line  was  not  only  directly  in  my  front, 
but  reached  many  rods  both  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  fire 
from  every  part  was  concentrated  upon  our  advance.  Seldom 
have  I  heard  the  air  more  heavily  freighted  with  lead  than  at 
that  moment.  Of  the  four  of  us  riding  abreast,  two  certainly 
went  down.  I  cannot  recall  what  became  of  the  third.  I  am 
under  the  impression  he  fell ;  but  I  was  alone.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  success  of  the  charge  depended  upon  the  force  of 
the  blow.  Then  I  ordered  the  charge,  and  my  men,  with  set 
faces,  leaned  forward  low  on  their  horses,  and  putting  them 
to  their  utmost  speed,  rushed  upon  the  enemy  (a  body  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  have  devoured  all  my  men,  had  they  been 
good  beef).  The  5th  New  York  swung  out  and  struck  the  en- 
emy at  my  left,  while  I  led  my  regiment  straight  to  the  front, 
thus  keeping  in  advance.  The  enemy  when  we  struck  them 
were  a  dense  body,  covering  several  acres,  and  the  broken  and 
disorganized  rushed  upon  those  in  better  order,  so  that  all 
were  thrown  into  the  confusion.  My  men  with  carbines,  lying 
along  the  side  of  their  horses'  necks,  fired  point  blank  upon 
this  mass.  When  the  seven  shots  were  gone  carbines  were 
sluDg  and  revolvers  drawn.  At  one  point  some  of  the  enemy 
fell  and  others  fell  over  them,  until  the  ground  for  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  half  an  acre  was  covered  with  a  struggling 
mass  of  fallen  men.   We  swung  just  to  the  left  of  this  fallen 
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body,  and  smashed  our  way  right  through  the  main  force  of 
the  enemy,  who  slowly  gave  way,  and  then  rushed  to  the  right 
and  left.  Here  we  overtook  the  first  gun.  After  passing 
through  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  we  came  on  to  one  or 
more  batteries  of  artillery,  some  standing  ready  to  move,  with 
the  drivers  on  the  horses,  the  cannoniers  on  the  ammunition 
chests,  and  the  officers  in  their  places,  some  of  whom  surren- 
dered in  the  face  of  empty  revolvers.  How  much  time  was 
consumed  in  reaching  this  point  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  twi- 
light was  fading  and  darkness  was  falling.  South  of  the  bat- 
teries taken,  and  near  the  point  where  the  ground  begins  to 
descend  to  the  south,  west  of  the  bank,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  pike,  stood  a  number  of  ambulances,  ammunition  wagons, 
and  more  artillery,  all  of  which  started  with  a  rush  for  the 
pike,  and  many  of  which  dashed  over  the  west  bank,  down 
from  four  to  six  feet,  almost  perpendicular.  The  wagons,  am- 
bulances, with  their  wounded,  and  artillery,  in  some  instances, 
tamed  over  and  fell  upon  the  horses.  Here  was  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Screams,  groans,  oaths,  and  prayers  from 
men,  and  groans  from  animals,  filled  the  air.  The  pike  for 
several  rods  was  covered  with  this  material,  and  the  wounded, 
dead,  and  dying  men  and  animals.  No  language  can  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  what  could  be  seen,  even  in  the  dim 
light  of  approaching  darkness.  All  serious  resistance  ceased 
at  this  point,  and  my  memory  is  that  very  few  shots  were  fired 
thereafter,  and  those  mostly  in  the  air  as  some  of  the  enemy's 
stragglers  were  discovered  approaching  the  pike  at  or  west  of 
Strasbnrg  and  our  men  called  upon  them  to  surrender.  I  re- 
call no  instance  after  this  in  which  resistance  was  offered.  A 
few  of  my  men  were  preparing  to  move  to  the  rear  with  the 
captured  artillery ;  another  part  were  aiding  those  who  were 
Btmggling  on  the  pike,  and  the  remainder  pushed  on  rapidly 
south  along  the  pike.  As  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  had 
moved  to  the  west  as  we  came  through  there,  with  two  or 
three  men  I  rode  rapidly  a  short  distance  in  that  direction, 
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fearing  that  they  might  be  forming  in  my  rear.  Finding  no 
force  near,  I  hastened  back,  and  as  I  reached  the  pike  I  saw 
a  small  force  of  Union  cavalry  coming  from  the  north.  These 
were  the  first  Union  troops  that  I  saw  south  of  the  creek, 
other  than  my  own  command.  A  little  in  advance  of  these 
troops  I  saw  and  spoke  to  Colonel  WeUs  (afterwards  General), 
who  had  no  force  with  him,  who  expressed  anxiety  that  I  se- 
cure what  I  had  captured.  I  then  hastened  south  on  the  pike, 
observing  one  or  more  of  my  men  at  each  and  every  gun  I 
passed,  and  did  not  halt  until  I  had  reached  the  bridge  be- 
tween Strasburg  and  Fisher's  Hill.  The  bridge  was  blocked 
by  two  wagons,  one  on  the  northwest  side,  with  the  north 
fore  wheel  just  outside  the  north  railing,  or  edge  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  other  in  the  same  condition  on  the  south  side, 
leaving  a  space  between  the  wagons  only  just  sufficient  to  let 
a  horse  pass  between.  I  do  not  remember  thiat  any  of  the 
planking  was  removed.  My  impression  is  that  I  rode  to  the 
further  edge  of  the  bridge  and  listened  for  the  sound  of  mov- 
ing wagons  or  artillery  beyond,  and  heard  none.  Here  I 
gathered  and  put  in  order  a  small  detachment  of  my  men,  and, 
leaving  them,  returned  to  a  point  half  a  mile  or  more  north  of 
Strasburg,  to  the  rear  of  the  train  of  wagons,  ambulances,  ar- 
tillery, etc.,  which  from  the  said  bridge  to  that  point  filled 
the  pike  in  one  unbroken  line.  Here  I  was  compelled  to  send 
captured  ambulances  with  their  wounded,  and  wagons  with- 
out change  of  drivers,  accompanied  by  small  parties  of  pris- 
oners, unguarded,  to  the  rear.  Who  picked  up  these  wagons 
and  ambulances,  and  turned  them  in,  I  do  not  know.  This 
work  was  continued,  and  at  a  few  moments  after  twelve,  mid- 
night, I  reached  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  lay 
down  with  a  few  of  my  men,  surrounded  with  captured  prop- 
erty, after  being  in  the  saddle  fully  22  consecutive  hours. 
Now,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  statement  is  made 
almost  in  toto  from  my  memory. 

The  next  day,  or  the  day  following,  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
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era!  Custer,  and  with  him  and  several  of  my  officers,  we  met 
officers  from  the  other  commands  at  headquarters  of  Greneral 
Sheridan.  There  and  then  the  question  was  decided  as  to 
what  credit  should  be  given  to  each  command  for  the  property 
captured.  There  was  no  doubt  expressed  after  my  statement, 
nor  was  there  any  further  contention.  The  credit  was  given 
to  the  1st  Vermont  and  5th  New  York  cavalry,  who  alone 
participated  in  the  charge*  The  division  between  my  regi- 
ment and  the  5th  New  York  I  made :  I  took  just  a  majority 
of  the  guns,  the  three  battle  flags,  and  the  prominent  officers. 
The  balance  of  the  list  found  upon  my  receipt,  according  to 
my  memory,  was  a  squad  of  prisoners  we  had  been  guarding, 
and  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  that  had  not  been  previously 
delivered.  Officers  criticised  my  division,  saying  I  had  done 
an  injustice  to  my  own  regiment.  I  had  always  supposed  that 
the  Major  of  the  5th  New  York  took  a  receipt  for  the  balance 
of  the  guns,  and  any  other  property  he  desired,  and  I  am  un- 
able to  disabuse  my  mind  of  that  impression. 

I  recall  no  effort  on  my  part  to  secure  a  full  list  of  the 
property  captured,  or  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  have  them 
incorporated  in  my  receipt.  The  truth  is,  there  was  too  miich 
of  it.  It  was  too  common  —  but  the  valuable  and  important 
things  I  asked  and  received  a  receipt  for.  My  memory  is  that 
all  the  property  that  was  south  of  the  creek  when  the  charge 
was  made  and  was  captured  came  into  the  possession  and 
under  the  full  control  of  some  portion  of  my  command  first ; 
as  to  prisoners,  other  commands  may  have  captured  more  or 
less,  as  I  left  plenty  of  the  enemy  in  my  rear  to  my  right  and 
left. 

There  are  many  details  omitted,  but  this  statement  is  too 
long  already.  Bear  in  mind,  my  dear  General,  that  this  state- 
ment is  made  almost  in  toto  from  memory.  If  any  other 
command  came  from  the  front  with  22  guns  on  that  occasion, 
they  must  have  accompanied  some  members  of  my  conmiand, 
who  were  in  the  actual  possession  of  those  guns. 
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After  the  battle  of  Tom's  Brook,  October  9, 1864,  a  certain 
regiment  contested  my  claim  to  one  of  the  guns  my  regiment 
captured.  The  contest  was  settled  in  my  favor.  After  it  was 
settled  I  gave  orders  to  my  regiment  that  thereafter  whenever 
any  man  captured  any  artillery  he  must  stay  with  it  until 
he  was  relieved  by  proper  orders*  This  was  the  reason  my 
men  stayed  by  each  gun  captured  on  this  occasion. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  J.  W.  Bennett. 

Headqnarten  Pint  Brigade, 
Third  Cavalry  Diviuon,  October  21, 1864. 

Received  of  the  Fifth  New  York  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Major  A.  H.  Krom,  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  fourteen 
caissons,  one  battery  wagon,  seventeen  army  wagons,  six  spring 
wagons  and  ambulances,  eighty-three  sets  of  artillery  harness, 
seventy-five  sets  of  wagon  harness,  ninety-eight  horses,  sixty- 
seven  mules,  captured  in  action  in  the  battle  of  the  19th  of 
October,  1864,  on  Cedar  Creek,  Va. 

A.  C.  M.  Pennington,  Jb., 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

Adjatant  General's  Office,  Oct  25, 1864. 

A  trae  copy. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  A.  A.  Q. 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

'  >  8S. 

Cook  County.    ) 

Charles  B.  Thomas,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  resides  at  No.  8844  Wallace  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
That  he  was  commissary  sergeant  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
cavalry  regiment,  and  was  with  the  said  regiment  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va. 

And  he  further  deposes  —  that  the  above  and  foregoing 
receipt  for  property  captured  by  said  regiment  at  said  battle, 
is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  copy  he  now  has  in  his  posses- 
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sion  which  he  personally  made  from  the  original  receipt,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Adjt.  of  said  regiment  —  that  he  made 
said  copy  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  October,  1864,  and 
further  saith  not.  Chables  B.  Thomas. 

Sabscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  8th  day  of  April,  A.  d.  1903. 

J.  W.  fiKNNETT,  Notary  Public 

Headquarters  2d  Brigade, 

Third  Cayalry  Diyision,  Mid.  Military  Diy. 

Oet  20, 1864. 

Beceiyed  of  1st  Vermont  cavaby,  Lieut.  Colonel  Bennett 
commanding,  the  following  amount  of  property  and  number 
of  prisoners,  captured  on  the  19th  inst.  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek :  — 

161  prisoners,  among  which  was  one  general  officer, 

1  Colonel  —  1  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

8  Battle  Flags, 

23  pieces  of  artillery, 

14  Caissons, 

17  Army  wagons, 

6  Spring  wagons  and  Ambulances, 

83  sets  Artillery  Harness, 

75  sets  Wagon  Harness, 

98  Horses, 

69  Mules. 

(Signed)  6.  H.  Bogers,  Lieut., 

Provost-Marshal,  3d  Brigade,  3d  Cavalry  Division. 

Approved. 
(Signed)        C.  M.  Leb, 

Provost-Marshal  3d  Cav.  Division. 

U.  S.  Nayal  Observatory,  Naatioal  Almanac  Office, 
Geoif^etown  Heights,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dec.  1,  1002. 

Sir: — Your  communication  of  the  25th  ult.,  to  the  Na- 
val Observatory,  has  been  referred  to  me.   In  reply  to  same 
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I  beg  to  state  that  the  time  of  sunset  at  Winchester,  V^u,  on 

October  19, 1864,  was  5.15  p.  m.,  local  mean  time.   On  that 

day  there  was  no  moonlight  between  the  hours  of  5  p.  m. 

and  9  p.  m.,  the  moon  just  reaching  the  horizon  at  9  P.  3L 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Walter  S.  Habshman, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.  S.  N., 

Director,  Nautical  Almanac 
CoL  Aug.  C.  Hamlin, 

187  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  CORPS  ON  THE 
LEFT,  MARCH  29  TO  NIGHTFALL  MARCH  31, 
1865 ;  GRAVELLY  RUN 

The  army  about  Petersburg  had  occupied  the  position  now 
held  by  it  since  the  battle  of  Dabney's  Mill  and  the  extension 
to  the  left  in  the  movement  executed  February  5-7, 1865. 

The  Sixth  Corps  had  returned  in  the  previous  December 
to  its  old  comrades. 

Sheridan  and  his  cavalry,  starting  out  in  the  storms  of  mid- 
winter, had  reached  the  lines  in  March,  1865,  and  all  was  in 
readiness  to  begin  the  grand  movement  which  was  to  prove 
the  final  one  in  this  great  civil  war,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  to  reap  the  reward  of  well  doing  after  many 
years  of  weary  and  dispiriting  waiting. 

No  movements  of  an  offensive  nature  had  been  undertaken 
for  six  weeks. 

The  Army  was  distributed  as  follows : 

The  Ninth  Corps  held  the  lines  from  the  Appomattox  to 
Fort  Howard,  on  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  the  Ghirley 
house. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  from  Fort  Howard  to  Battery  Cummings. 

The  Second  Corps,  from  Battery  Cummings  to  Armstrong's 
Mill  and  the  return,  being  substantially  the  ground  occupied 
by  them  during  the  operations  in  February,  1865. 

The  Fifth  Corps  was  in  reserve,  and  occupied  camps  not 
protected  by  works,  in  rear  of  and  to  the  left  of  the  Second 
Corps. 

GrifiBji's  Division  (the  First),  on  the  right,  closely  connect- 
ing with  the  Second  Corps ;  Ayres'  Division  (the  Second) 
was  next  in  line  on  the  left  of  Grij£n ;  Crawford  (Third  Divi- 
sion) on  Ayres'  left,  and  near  the  Halifax  Road. 
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On  March  24,  1865,  General  Grant  issued  his  orders  to 
General  Meade,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  commanding  the  cavalry,  and  General  Ord, 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  James,  in  which  he  designated 
March  29  as  the  day  upon  which  the  grand  movement  by  the 
left  should  be  made. 

The  Second  Corps  was  to  be  relieved  by  three  divisions 
from  the  Army  of  the  James.  The  Sixth  Corps  were  to  hold 
their  intrenched  lines,  but  to  be  prepared  to  evacuate  them, 
should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  reenforce  the  movable 
column.  The  Ninth  Corps  were  to  hold  their  lines  intact;  but 
should  the  Sixth  Corps  be  withdrawn  from  their  left,  its  line 
was  to  be  contracted,  holding  only  to  Fort  Davis  on  the 
Jerusalem  Plank  Boad,  and  thence  occupying  the  return  to 
the  rear. 

The  absolute  movable  force,  then,  was  the  Second  and  Fifth 
Corps  and  Sheridan's  cavalry,  and  as  Ord  was  to  bring  over 
the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  under  Mackenzie,  this,  too,  should  be 
considered  as  available.  The  total  infantry  force  was  on 
paper  about  35,000.  The  present  for  duty,  by  morning  report 
of  March  31,  1865,'  gives  18,507  enlisted  men  with  960 
officers  in  the  Second  Corps,  and  15,341  enlisted  men  with 
632  officers  in  the  Fifth  Corps.  Sheridan,  reporting  the  same 
day,'  gives  13,209  enlisted  men  with  611  officers;  adding 
Mackenzie's  total  ^  of  1734  enlisted  men  and  68  officers,  we 
have  a  force  of  over  15,000  cavalry.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  actual  fighting  force  of  infantry  did  not  exceed 
30,000  men,  and  of  cavalry  not  over  11,000  men. 

The  day  after  this  order  was  issued  General  Lee,  on  March 
25,  1865,  made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  our  lines 
at  Fort  Stedman.  Although  successful  at  first,  the  attack 
was  an  absolute  failure  in  its  results,  either  to  cause  the  siege 
to  be  raised,  or  to  break  the  army  in  two,  and  thus  make  an 
avenue  of  escape  for  the  Confederate  force.   It  also  did  not 
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delay  the  movements  originally  planned.  General  Lee  could 
ill  afford  the  losses  in  men  from  his  army  caused  by  this 
attack.  His  army  was  suffering  by  desertion  at  a  great  rate, 
and  the  gaps  could  not  be  filled  from  the  exhausted  Confed- 
eracy. General  Meade  in  return,  on  the  same  day,  ordered 
assaults  upon  the  intrenched  picket  lines  to  be  made,  and 
these  assaults  were  successful.  From  these  advantages  gained 
at  this  time  General  Wright  was  able  to  deliver  the  successfid 
assault  on  April  2,  and  he  says  in  his  official  report  that  the 
positions  gained  this  day  made  the  assaults  of  April  2  possible. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  unexpected  blow,  General  Grant 
persisted  in  his  movements. 

General  Ord,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps  and  one  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps,  began  his  part  on 
March  27,  leaving  his  lines  on  the  north  side  of  the  James 
and  Appomattox  on  that  day.  He  concealed  his  movement 
so  thoroughly  that  the  enemy  were  entirely  unaware  of  its 
being  made.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  column  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  about  16,000  men  in  all,  could  have 
made  this  march  so  close  to  the  enemy  and  escaped  detection. 
It  would  seem  as  if  some  bright-eyed  signal  officer  would 
have  seen  it,  or  some  scout  have  reported  it.  But  we  know 
from  official  Confederate  sources  that  it  entirely  escaped 
detection,  and  Ord  was  safely  in  rear  of  Humphreys  at  night 
on  March  28,  and  on  March  29  relieved  the  Second  Corps  so 
it  could  take  its  full  part  in  the  campaign  to  open  that  day. 

General  Sheridan,  under  instructions  of  March  28,  with 
his  cavalry  was  to  move  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  infantry 
to  near  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  He  began  his  movement 
promptly  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  and  reached  his  destina- 
tion without  delay  or  hindrance.^ 

He  crossed  Bowanty  Creek  at  Malone's  Crossing,  and 
then  turned  to  the  north  and  west  and  approached  the  Court 
House  by  all  roads  which  were  clear.    He  met  no  enemy 
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whatever,  and  accomplished  his  work  this  day  without  loss. 
He  left  one  division  of  his  corps  at  the  crossing  to  look  after 
W.  H.  F.  Lee's  and  Rosser's  brigades  of  cavalry,  which  were 
on  Stony  Creek,  but  were  under  orders  to  concentrate  else- 
where. 

General  Meade,  on  March  27,  issued  the  following  in- 
structions to  General  Humphreys:  ^  ^  After  being  relieved  by 
General  Ord's  troops,  the  Second  Corps  will  cross  Hatcher's 
Eun  by  the  Vaughan  Road,  also  cross  GraveUy  Kun  and  open 
communication  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  finally  move  to 
junction  of  the  Quaker  Road  and  the  Vaughan  Road.  The 
movement  to  begin  at  6  A.  M.  March  29."  These  instruc- 
tions were  modified  on  the  28th,  as  follows  :^  ^^  General  Hum- 
phreys will  cross  Hatcher's  Run  by  the  Vaughan  Road  and 
take  up  position  with  his  right  resting  on  the  Run,  and  his 
left  extending  to  the  Quaker  Road.  This  movement  to  begin 
at  9  A.  M.  March  29." 

General  Warren  was  directed  by  the  order  of  March  27 ' 
to  move  at  3  A.  M.,  March  29,  and  cross  Hatcher's  Run 
at  W.  Perkins's  house,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Old 
Stage  Road  and  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  from  this  point  to 
open  communication  with  the  Second  Corps.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  was  to  move  to  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dinwiddie  Court  House.  These  instructions  were  modified 
on  the  28th,*  so  that  General  Warren  was  not  to  move  beyond 
the  junction  of  the  Quaker  and  Vaughan  Roads,  until  notified 
that  General  Humphreys  was  in  position,  or  nearly  so.  When 
so  informed  General  Warren  was  to  advance  to  the  Boydton 
Plank  Road,  and  have  his  right  connect  with  the  left  of  the 
Second  Corps.  General  headquarters  were  with  the  Second 
Corps.  The  headquarters  escort  of  both  Generals  Meade  and 
Warren  were  the  only  cavalry  actually  moving  with  the  Fifth 
Corps. 

General  Ord  relieved  the  Second  Corps  early  on  the  morning 
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of  the  29th,  and  at  9  a.  m.,  as  directed,  General  Humphreys 
commenced  his  movement,  and  at  nightfall  his  right  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  Hatcher's  Kun,  and  his  left  quite  near  but 
not  reaching  the  Quaker  Boad. 

General  Warren  began  his  movement  at  3  a.  M.,  as  directed, 
Greneral  GrifiBji's  division  in  the  advance.  General  Chamber- 
lain's brigade  leading  the  column.  The  march  was  rapid  and 
met  with  no  opposition.  I  should  here  mention  that  Warren 
really  crossed  Bowanty  Creek,  that  being  the  name  which 
is  g^ven  to  the  stream  below  the  junction  of  Gravelly  and 
Hatcher's  Runs.  The  creek  was  not  f  ordable  and  the  crossing 
was  made  upon  a  pontoon  bridge  which  accompanied  this  col- 
umn. The  Quaker  Boad  was  soon  reached,  and  the  corps  was 
halted.  However,  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible,  and  to 
observe  the  enemy,  if  any  were  found,  and  to  push  them  back, 
our  advanced  guard  and  supports  w6re  pushed  to  within  two 
miles  of  Dinwiddle  Court  House. 

At  10.20  A.M.  General  Warren  was  directed  by  General 
Meade,  in  a  despatch  received  by  him  at  that  hour,^  to  move 
up  the  Quaker  Eoad  to  GraveUy  Kun,  and  from  thence  to 
throw  out  parties  to  the  right  to  find  General  Humphreys' 
left.  At  12  M.  he  received  another  despatch  from  General 
Meade,'  which  directed  him  to  cross  Gravelly  Run  and  ad- 
vance to  the  Boydton  Plank  Road.  This  was  done.  A  con- 
siderable delay  ensued  at  the  crossing  by  reason  of  the  run 
not  being  fordable.  Another  pontoon  bridge  had  to  be  laid  ; 
and  as  the  banks  were  very  steep  and  artillery  could  not  cross 
the  bridge  until  proper  approaches  had  been  made,  it  took 
considerable  time  to  effect  a  passage.  General  Chamberlain 
was  in  advance.  The  enemy,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been 
absent,  were  met  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  cross- 
ing, a  line  of  skirmishers  being  deployed  directly  across  the 
Quaker  Boad.  These  were  rapidly  driven  off,  however,  and 
our  march  was  uninterrupted  until  about  a  mile  from  the 
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junction  of  the  Quaker  Boad  and  Boydton  Plank  Boad,  at 
which  point  the  enemy  was  met  in  force. 

The  advance  up  to  this  time  were  the  escorts.  The  enemy 
were  in  a  position  astride  the  Quaker  Boad  near  the  old  saw- 
mill. The  force  consisted  of  Wise's  and  Wallace's  brigades 
of  Bushrod  Johnson's  division,  Anderson's  corps.^  An  assault 
was  made  at  once  by  Chamberlain  supported  by  Gregory,  and 
was  successful  at  all  points.  The  enemy  were  driven  back  with 
considerable  confusion  to  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Quaker 
Boad  and  Boydton  Plank  Boad.  A  battery  of  artillery, 
which  had  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  run,  went  into  position 
and  added  materially  to  the  success.  Crawford's  division  came 
up  and  was  formed  in  support  of  Griffin,  but  was  not  engaged. 
This  assault  upon  the  enemy  was  made  about  6  P.  M.  The 
sun  was  about  half  an  hour  high.  Our  losses  in  this  affair 
were  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  360  being  in  Cham- 
berlain's brigade,  the  remainder  in  Gregory's.  We  captured 
about  100  prisoners,  and  we  inflicted  quite  as  serious  punish- 
ment on  the  two  brigades  as  we  received. 

Our  men  were  pushed  forward  directly  to  the  Boydton 
Plank  Boad,  and  at  9  p.  m.  went  into  bivouac  and  held  the 
Plank  Boad  from  near  Gravelly  Bun  to  Bainey's  house,  which 
was  the  point  which  Griffin  reached  and  where  he  halted 
for  the  night.  He  was  astride  the  Plank  Boad  with  his  right 
thrown  out  towards  Humphreys,  and  by  means  of  pickets  the 
connection  was  made  with  the  Second  Corps. 

Ayres  with  his  division  was  in  line  on  the  Plank  Boad,  his 
right  reaching  Griffin.  On  his  left  was  Crawford,  who  had 
the  extreme  left,  and  was  holding  down  the  road  to  near 
Gravelly  Bun. 

The  left  of  the  Second  Corps  was  not  so  far  advanced  as 
Griffin ;  in  fact,  their  line  was  refused  somewhat  along  the 
Plank  Road  and  faced  northwest. 

During  the  night  it  began  to  rain  severely.   This  storm 
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was  a  severe  one,  lasting  until  the  afternoon  of  the  31st. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents  all  the  while.  This  country  is  full 
of  swamps  and  ravines,  and  while  in  summer  weather  they 
would  offer  little  impediment  to  the  movement  of  troops, 
during  such  a  storm  as  this  they  woidd  become  full  and  pre- 
sent severe  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  roads  were  abso- 
lutely impassable  for  the  artillery  and  wagons  until  corduroyed. 
A  great  deal  of  the  country  was  covered  with  dense  forest 
and  undergrowth,  and  it  being  rather  flat  the  rainfall  was  not 
quickly  carried  off.  The  clay  and  sand  became  almost  quick- 
sand. Bowanty  Creek  rose  so  rapidly  that  the  pontoon  bridge, 
over  which  the  Fifth  Corps  crossed  on  the  29th,  was  over 
a  hundred  feet  too  short.  It  was  not  until  midday  of  the  31st 
that  it  was  possible  to  send  over  the  wagons  of  the  corps  at 
this  crossing. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  almost  impassable  roads, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions received  the  night  before  from  General  Meade,^  Warren 
pushed  forward  Grifi&n  from  his  position  in  front  of  Eainey's 
directly  up  the  Plank  Road  until  the  enemy  were  driven  into 
their  main  line  of  works  along  the  White  Oak  Koad.  Griffin's 
skirmishers  were  pushed  close  to  the  rifle-pits  of  the  enemy's 
pickets,  and  their  line  was  closely  observed.  Our  advanced 
troops  reached  and  intrenched  their  position,  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  Burgess's  mill  or  store,  and  extended 
their  line  to  the  right  so  as  to  cover  the  Dabney  Mill  Eoad, 
and  connected  with  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps  near  this 
point.  The  left  was  refused  and  covered  the  Plank  Road  to 
below  the  Rainey  house.  Ayres  came  next,  a  little  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Plank  Road,  holding  from  Rainey 's  to 
Mrs.  Butler's.  Crawford  continued  the  line  to  near  Gravelly 
Bun.  As  soon  as  our  troops  could  get  into  position,  they  began 
to  intrench,  so  that  by  midday  our  lines  were  well  protected 
and  our  left  secure.  The  lines  were  much  longer  in  being 
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built  than  usual  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  intrenching  tools, 
those  only  being  available  that  were  with  the  pioneers,  not 
one  from  the  wagons  being  available. 

General  Humphreys  advanced  his  corps  so  that  his  right 
was  opposite  the  Crow  house  intrenchment,  and  his  left  was 
in  close  connection  with  Griffin  at  the  Dabney  Mill  Boad. 
His  skirmishers  pushed  the  enemy  into  their  intrenched  line, 
which  was  a  solidly  and  substantially  built  one.  If  weU 
manned,  this  line  could  not  have  been  easily  carried.  Abatis 
covered  its  entire  front,  and  the  picket  line  was  well  in- 
trenched. Substantially,  our  advance  was  where  Hancock  was 
in  October,  1864.  This  long  line  of  earthworks  was  not  at 
that  time  built.  The  enemy  at  that  time  had  no  force  west 
of  Hatcher's  Bun.  Practically,  as  now  formed,  by  noon  of 
the  30th  we  held  in  force  from  the  Appomattox  to  Dinwiddle. 

General  Grant  had  at  first  determined,  after  everything 
was  well  established,  to  send  Sheridan  and  his  cavalry  on  a 
raid  against  the  enemy's  communications.  On  the  29th,  how- 
ever, he  changed  these  instructions  to  others,  directing  him 
to  push  on  around  the  enemy  and  if  possible  reach  his  right 
rear. 

The  movements  of  early  morning  of  the  30th  had  resulted 
in  determining  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  our  own  lines.  It  was  determined,  about  noon,  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  out  towards  the  north  and  west.^  Gren- 
eral  Ayres  was  directed  to  send  one  of  his  brigades  out  on 
this  business.  The  headquarters  escort  was  to  accompany 
the  column.  The  advance  was  over  a  road  which  leads  from 
Mrs.  Butler's  on  the  Plank  Road  by  the  Holliday  house  to 
the  White  Oak  Road,  entering  that  road  near  B.  Butler's 
house,  and  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  Claiborne  Boad.  His 
advance  reached  the  Holliday  house  without  opposition,  cross- 
ing  a  stream,  which  was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
next  day's  operations,  with  ease,  and  did  not  deem  it  of  sufiS- 
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cient  importance  to  report  it  as  an  obstacle,  although  at  this 
time  it  was  raining  f  oriously. 

This  brigade  advanced  to  within  about  600  yards  ^  of  the 
White  Oak  Road,  and  pushed  out  skirmishers  to  within  about 
400  yards  of  the  road.  Captain  Horrell  with  the  mounted 
men  pushed  on  in  advance  and  actually  got  on  to  the  road. 

General  Ayres  says  that  at  this  time,  when  he  got  to  the 
front,  there  were  no  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  in  his  front.^ 
While  he  is  correct  in  this  statement,  as  he  understood  his 
front,  he  looked  northwest  and  directly  on  to  the  White  Oak 
Road,  below,  or  west  of,  the  junction  of  the  Claiborne  Road 
and  the  White  Oak  Road.  Had  he  called  his  front  north, 
which  really  was  the  fact,  he  would  have  seen  an  intrenched 
line  ronning  westerly,  slightly  in  advance  of  the  White  Oak 
Road,  until  it  reached  the  Claiborne  Road,  thence,  turning 
northerly,  running  to  Hatcher's  Run.  Meanwhile,  Crawford 
had  relieved  the  remaining  brigades  of  Ayres'  division  and 
occupied  the  line  from  Rainey's  to  Gravelly  Run.  The  two 
brigades  of  the  Second  Division  were  advanced  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  quite  up  to  the  branch  of  Gravelly  Run, 
and  on  the  wood  road  by  Mrs.  Butler's.  They  were  about 
one  third  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  Plank  Road,  and,  as  was 
the  custom,  the  troops  immediately  set  about  intrenching, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  well  covered. 

The  ground  held  by  the  advanced  brigade  of  Ayres  was 
open  and  all  movements  along  the  White  Oak  Road  could  be 
easily  observed.  The  movement  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
trains  down  the  road  to  Five  Forks  was  discovered  and  Cap- 
tain Horrell  gathered  in  an  officer  and  men  from  Pickett's 
division  which  had  passed  over  this  road  to  the  extreme  right. 
A  portion  of  this  division,  as  well  as  part  of  Bushrod  John- 
son's  division,  were  moving  to  hold  their  position  at  Five 
Forks.  Warren,^  in  giving  this  information,  added  that  he 
thought  that  Griffin  could  be  relieved  by  Humphreys  and 
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with  his  whole  corps  he  should  support  the  advance  of  Ayres. 
Should  he  be  allowed  to  jdo  this,  he  thought  he  could  block 
White  Oak  Road  and  prevent  its  further  use  by  the  Confed- 
erates. It  was  not  until  9  p.  m.  that  Humphreys  was  ordered 
to  relieve  Grij£n,  Warren  not  being  advised  of  it  until  11  p.  M. 
The  despatch  is  as  follows :  ^  ^^  General  Humphreys  has  been 
ordered  to  relieve  General  Griffin  with  Miles  and  a  brigade 
of  General  Mott's  division,  in  all  10,000  men,  and  is  directed 
to  hold  the  Plank  Road  and  General  Griffin's  line*  Griffin 
relieved,  you  wiU  support  General  Ayres  in  his  position  and 
strengthen  yourself  at  this  point.  You  will  hold  your  corps 
ready  to  attack  and  await  orders."  Immediately  upon  receipt 
of  this,  Warren  at  11  P.  M.  issued  the  following  circular: ' 
^^  General  Ayres  will  reenforce  his  advance  at  daylight  to- 
morrow morning  with  his  whole  division.  General  Crawford 
will  hold  his  command  ready  to  follow  General  Ayres.  General 
Griffin,  as  soon  as  he  is  relieved  by  General  Humphreys' troops 
will  move  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  to  where  Greneral 
Ayres  now  is."  The  Second  Division  was  on  the  branch  of 
GraveUy  Run  with  its  advance  between  HoUiday's  and  W. 
Dabney's,  its  pickets  thrown  to  the  right;  Crawford  and 
Griffin  in  their  old  positions. 

Let  us  now  turn  and  find  out  what  General  Lee  was  doing 
to  meet  this  formidable  and  determined  advance  on  his  right. 
He  had  learned  on  the  28th  that  Sheridan  and  his  cavalry  were 
on  the  left  of  the  Federal  army.  He  ordered  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  who  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  army 
near  Hanover  Court  House,  to  move  to  Five  Forks  on  the 
extreme  right.  He  began  his  march  on  the  29th  and  reached 
Sutherland's  Station  on  the  Southside  Railroad  during  the 
night,  having  marched  quite  forty  miles.  On  the  30th  he 
moved  out  to  Five  Forks.  The  entire  Confederate  cavalry 
had  been  placed  under  his  command.    W.  H.  F.  Lee's  and 
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Sosser's  divisions,  which  were  at  Stony  Creek,  were  ordered 
to  concentrate,  at  Five  Forks.  Infantry  was  ordered  to  his 
assistance,  with  which  he  was  to  crush  Sheridan.  The  force 
sent  was  three  brigades  of  Pickett's  division,  and  Ransom's 
and  Wallace's  brigades  of  Bushrod  Johnson's  division.  They 
reached  the  Forks  about  sundown,  March  30,  coming  down  to 
this  point  by  the  White  Oak  Road.  This  is  an  important 
fact,  as  in  the  official  report  of  General  Grant  he  charges 
Warren  with  allowing  infantry  to  move  down  the  White  Oak 
Road  as  late  as  March  31,  after  Ayres  and  Crawford  had 
been  driven  back.  In  fact,  he  assumes  that  the  attack  upon 
those  troops  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  reen- 
forcements  to  go  to  the  support  of  Fitz  Lee  down  this  road, 
and  attributes  the  successful  driving  of  Sheridan  back  to 
near  Dinwiddie  Court  House  to  infantry  supports  sent  that 
day  over  this  road.  In  the  light  of  to-day  we  know  that  this 
assumption  was  unjust  to  Warren,  and  in  fact  was  absolutely 
antme. 

Having  thus  arranged  for  the  crushing  of  Sheridan,  Gen- 
eral liee  extended  his  lines  so  that  his  troops  should  occupy 
the  intrenchments  along  the  White  Oak  Road  and  meet  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  lines  made  by  the  Second  and  Fifth 
Corps.  This  line  of  works  was  built  late  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1864-65.  General  Anderson  was  the  first  to  move. 
He  had  Bushrod  Johnson's  division  and  Wise's  independent 
brigade.  They  moved  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  along 
the  White  Oak  Road.  We  have  already  met  some  of  these 
troops.  Yon  will  remember  that  General  Griffin  became 
engaged  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  near  the  old  mill  on  the 
Quaker  Road,  with  Wise's  and  Wallace's  brigades,  and  forced 
them  back  into  their  intrenchments  with  considerable  loss. 

General  A.  P.  Hill,  whose  command  reached  to  the  north- 
erly bank  of  Hatcher's  Run,  began  on  the  night  of  March  29 
to  extend  his  lines  to  the  right.  By  morning  of  the  30th 
McGowan's  and  McRae's  brigades  moved  into  the  intrench- 
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ments  on  Johnson's  left.  Scale's  and  Cook's  brigades  moved 
into  the  lines  near  Burgess's  mill  or  store,  and  to  the  Crow 
hoose  redoubt  on  the  south  side  of  Hatcher's  Enn.  The  lines 
on  the  south  side  of  the  run  were  commanded  by  Greneral 
Heth,  while  General  Wilcox  commanded  on  the  north  side  of 
the  run. 

The  line  of  the  Confederates  was  now  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  Federals,  and  was  stretched  to  correspondingly  as  great 
a  length.  At  all  points  the  troops  were  in  close  contact  with 
each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  crushing  of  Sheridan,  Greneral  Lee  de- 
termined to  assail  the  left  flank  of  the  Union  army  on  the 
morning  of  March  31,  and  double  it  up  and  thus  relieve 
the  pressure  at  this  flank.  He  hoped  that  he  could  frustrate 
this  movement  against  his  right  and  gain  more  time.  This 
determination  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Gravelly  Bun. 

General  Grant  had  instructed  Sheridan  to  postpone  his 
raid,  and  on  the  30th  advised  him  to  push  on  for  the  enemy's 
right  rear.^  To  help  him  in  this  work,  he  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  Fifth  Corps.  Sheridan  believed  he  could  use 
the  infantry,  but  decided  for  some  reason  that  he  would  not 
like  the  Fifth,'  but  any  other  corps  would  do,  and  named  the 
Sixth  as  desirable.  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  his  declination 
to  use  the  Fifth,  but  I  can  readily  understand  that  from  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Sixth,  gained  in  the  brilliant  and 
successful  campaigns  in  the  Valley,  he  would  feel  more  con- 
fidence, and  hope  for  better  results,  than  with  a  body  of  men 
whom  he  did  not  know,  commanded  by  generals  he  had  hardly 
seen. 

General  Grant  advised  him,  however,  that  the  Sixth  could 
not  be  sent,  but  that  he  could  relieve  the  Second  by  the  Fifth, 
and  give  him  that  command.  Events,  however,  over  which 
we  have  little  control,  settled  this  question.  The  Fifth  Corps 
was  sent  to  Sheridan,  but  the  battle  was  entirely  unlike  the 
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one  intended  to  be  fought  and  five  miles  from  the  proposed 
point  of  contact. 

We  left  the  Fifth  Corps  observing  the  White  Oak  Eoad, 
and  in  the  rear  towards  the  Plank  Road.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  31  General  Ayres  ^  had  his  whole  division  massed 
slightly  in  advance  of  HoUiday's.  Under  instructions  he 
advanced  his  whole  column  to  the  position  occupied  by  his 
advanced  troops.  At  7  a.  m.  General  Crawford '  was  directed 
to  assemble  his  division,  relieve  Ayres'  pickets,  and  mass  at 
the  HoUiday  house,  making  that  house  his  headquarters. 

Grenend  Warren,'  in  reporting  his  position  this  morning 
at  7.45  A.  M.,  says :  ^^  General  Griffin's  command  will  be 
massed  at  Mrs.  Butler's,  General  Ayres  near  S.  Dabney's, 
and  General  Crawford  about  halfway  between  the  two.  They 
are  along  a  wood  road  running  from  Mrs.  Butler's  to  W.  Dab- 
ney's ;  there  is  a  difficult  branch  of  Gravelly  Run  to  cross, 
making  it  impossible  for  wheels  to  go  over  the  road.  This 
branch  has  now  become,  from  the  severe  rainstorm,  a  rapid 
stream."  There  is  an  error  in  the  part  of  the  despatch  which 
relates  to  the  direction  of  this  wood  road.  By  looking  at  the 
map  yon  will  see  that  it  enters  the  White  Oak  Road  near 
B.  H.  Butler's,  not  W.  Dabney's. 

At  8.15  General  Ayres  *  was  informed  by  General  Warren 
that  the  cavalry  under  General  Merritt,  which  had  gained 
the  White  Oak  Road,  had  been  driven  from  it,  and  that  by 
reason  of  this  he  must  look  after  his  left  with  great  care,  as 
he  would  be  open  to  an  attack  from  the  west  as  well  as  from 
the  north.  General  Ayres  was  also  advised  that  Crawford 
was  at  Holliday's,  and  Griffin  in  his  old  camps  of  the  30th. 

The  rain,  which  began  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  still  con- 
tinned  to  fall.  It  was  not  until  afternoon  that  the  clouds 
broke.  The  streams  were  rising  rapidly  and  the  smallest 
brooks  were  torrents,  growing  deeper  all  the  while.     The 
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branch  in  front  of  Griffin  was  this  morning  over  three  feet 
deep,  and  the  high  banks  prevented  artillery  from  getting 
over.  Pioneers  were  at  work  upon  an  old  bridge  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  troops.  From  the  same  cause  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent defensive  position,  and  well  did  it  serve  that  purpose 
later  on. 

At  8.50  A.  M.  Greneral  Meade  ^  advised  corps  commanders 
that,  by  reason  of  the  extremely  bad  weather,  no  change  in 
the  position  of  the  troops  would  be  made,  but  all  exertions 
were  to  be  directed  to  making  practicable  the  roads  to  the 
rear  and  those  necessary  for  communication  among  the  troops. 

General  Ayres  had  been  busy  with  his  advance  all  this 
time.  He  had  formed  his  division  in  conformity  to  General 
Warren's  orders.  He  put  his  second  brigade  on  his  extreme 
left  and  faced  it  westward.  It  was  along  a  heavily  wooded, 
rugged,  deep  ravine,  just  northwest  of  HoUiday's,  and  was  in 
an  excellent  position.  The  General  himself  had  been  out  on 
the  skirmish  line  quite  a  while  this  morning,  and  had  de- 
tected the  enemy  in  their  movements.  He  therefore  felt  sure 
of  their  intentions,  and  reported  to  General  Warren  that  he 
did  not  hold  the  White  Oak  Road,  and  that  there  was  great 
danger  of  an  attack. 

At  9.40  General  Warren  advised  General  Meade  of  this 
fact,  and  the  enemy's  position ;  also  added  that  he  had  in- 
structed Ayres  to  try  to  drive  them  off,  or  to  develop  with  what 
force  the  road  was  held  by  them.^  At  10.30  a.  m.  General 
Meade  ^  advised  Warren  that  his  despatch  was  received,  and 
that,  if  he  could  get  possession  of  and  hold  the  White  Oak 
Road,  he  was  to  do  so  notwithstanding  the  orders  to  suspend 
operations. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  General  Warren, 
General  Ayres  proceeded  to  carry  them  out.  He  placed  his 
troops  as  follows:  the  2d  Brigade  on  the  wooded  ravine 
looking  west ;  north  of  the  Holliday  house,  facing  north,  he 
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placed  his  1st  Brigade.  To  Winthrop's  right  and  rear  he 
posted  his  8d  Brigade.  Under  the  7  A.  M.  circular  Greneral 
Crawford  had  moved  his  division  to  the  support  of  General 
Ayres.  To  reenforce  the  Second  Division,  Ayres  requested  of 
Crawford  that  a  brigade  be  sent  forward.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  General  Coulter's  (the  Third)  brigade  was 
sent,  and  it  reported  and  was  assigned  a  position  somewhat 
in  rear  of  Winthrop,  but  north  of  the  Holliday  house. 

The  two  remaining  brigades  of  Crawford's,  viz.,  Baxter's 
(Second)  and  Kellogg's  (First),  were  somewhat  in  rear  and  to 
the  east.  They  were  massed  about  800  yards  away.  Pickets 
were  at  once  thrown  out  from  this  division  and  they  looked 
north  directly  toward  the  White  Oak  Eoad  intrenchments. 

In  obedience  to  the  final  instructions  of  Warren,  Ayres 
advanced  Winthrop's  brigade  at  10.30  a.  m.  towards  the  road. 
It  reached  our  skirmish  line,  when  the  enemy,  who  were  almost 
in  position  and  ready  to  begin  their  advance,  came  down  upon 
him  with  great  force.  Perceiving  that  he  could  not  meet  this 
large  force,  Winthrop  withdrew  his  brigade  back  to  its  orig- 
inal position.  The  troops  were  hurried  into  line,  but  with  no 
avail.  Hardly  had  the  line  from  the  north  got  fairly  to  work 
when  a  heavy  column  of  Confederates  from  the  west  were 
discovered  advancing  from  that  direction.  Bowerman  was 
unable  to  withstand  this  advance  on  his  front,  and,  although 
something  of  a  stand  was  made,  our  men  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  advance,  and  were  obliged  to  give  ground,  which 
they  did  in  considerable  confusion.  Crawford,  when  he  heard 
the  firing  of  the  assault,  was  out  on  the  skirmish  line,  and 
hurried  back  to  get  his  two  brigades  into  line  and  reenforce 
Ayres,  or  at  least  stem  the  tide  of  disaster.  His  division, 
however,  was  quite  unready  and  in  no  condition  to  repel  the 
advancing  column  of  the  enemy,  so  he,  too,  fell  into  the 
general  retreat  before  the  enemy. 

Let  us  turn  now  and  see  whence  this  column  came,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  attack. 
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General  Lee  had  determined  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the 
Union  army.  Having  occupied  his  works  on  the  right  in 
force,  he  prepared  to  deliver  his  blow  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st.  He  rode  over  to  his  right,  reaching  there  about  8  a.  m., 
and  made  the  following  dispositions  of  his  men,  using  all  the 
men  he  could  spare  in  the  attack  which  he  hoped  would 
succeed. 

He  ordered  Hunton^s  brigade  of  Pickett's  division  to  move 
to  the  front  of  the  works  and  deploy  so  that  his  line  of  battle 
would  be  near  W.  Dabney's,  almost  exactly  in  front  and  facing 
south  to  where  Ayres  was  to  demonstrate  with  Winthrop's 
brigade.  He  ordered  McGowan  with  his  own  and  (jracie's 
brigade  (commanded  by  Colonel  Sanford)  to  move  down  the 
White  Oak  Road,  and  get  into  position  so  that  he  would  face 
east,  and  look  directly  to  the  left  flank  of  Ayres,  being  directly 
opposite  Bowerman,  who  was  overlapped  by  these  men.  These 
troops,  when  formed,  were  to  advance  together,  and  drive 
back,  if  possible,  whatever  force  of  the  enemy  might  be  en- 
countered. As  these  troops  moved  forward,  their  line  of  march 
being  southeasterly,  they  would  necessarily  uncover  their  in- 
trenched lines,  and  the  troops  in  these  lines,  seeing  the  enemy 
routed  and  their  front  clear,  were  to  come  out  of  them  and 
form  on  the  left  of  the  advancing  column.  The  troops  of 
Hunton,  McGowan,  and  Gracie  were  a  long  time  in  forming, 
and  in  fact  the  order  to  advance  was  never  given.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  Ayres,  as  we  have  seen,  advanced  TVinthrop 
on  his  reconnoissance.  He  had  been  a  close  observer  of  these 
formations  of  the  enemy.  From  the  skirmish  line  he  could 
see  the  enemy  preparing  for  his  attack.  His  instructions  were 
not  to  bring  on  a  fight,  but  he  knew  that  if  he  started  out  his 
brigade,  the  ball  would  open  at  once.  He  could  not  develop 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy  without  precipitating  a  battle. 
However,  when  all  was  ready,  he  sent  forward  Winthrop,  as 
has  been  told.  As  this  brigade  reached  the  skirmish  line, 
Hunton's  men,  who  were  almost  ready  to  advance,  awaiting 
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news  from  McGowan  that  he  was  ready  to  attack,  seeing  the 
Federal  troops  come  forward,  advanced  upon  them  without 
orders.  It  came  about  in  this  manner.  An  officer  of  the  front 
line,  seeing  the  advance  of  Winthrop,  sprang  to  the  front, 
waved  his  sword,  and  shouted  ^ '  Forward ! "  The  men,  all  ready 
to  go  forward,  followed  this  call  and  rushed  on  after  him  and 
the  battle  began.  McGowan  was  not  quite  ready.  His  line 
was  not  formed,  but  his  men,  hearing  the  shouts  of  Hunton*s 
men  as  they  advanced,  could  not  be  restrained  and  they  rushed 
forward  also.  The  assault  from  the  north  and  west  was  there- 
fore almost  simultaneous.  Winthrop  fought  his  men  as  long 
as  they  would  stand.  Gwyn  faced  his  brigade  so  as  to  help 
Winthrop  who  was  hard  pressed  and  Coulter  strove  to  help 
Bowerman.  Crawford  was  notified  of  the  attack,  and  he  hur- 
ried his  men  into  line.  The  89th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,^ 
of  Baxter's  brigade,  was  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers  and 
looked  towards  the  Holliday  house.  Our  men  held  their  posi- 
tions with  considerable  steadiness,  but  Gracie's  brig:ade,  which 
was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  force,  outflanked 
Bowerman,  and  his  men  came  tumbling  in  upon  Coulter,  who 
did  all  that  was  possible ;  but  his  men,  made  unsteady  by  the 
retreat  of  Bowerman,  could  not  hold  their  line  long  enough  to 
rally  the  retreating  troops,  and  they  soon  fell  back  in  confu- 
sion. Winthrop  had  tried  to  hold  Hunton,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  on  the  left,  and  his  troops  and  Gwyn's  came  back 
on  to  Crawford.  Baxter  began  deploying  his  brigade  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  strengthened  his  advance  of  the  89th 
Massachusetts  with  the  11th  Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these 
regiments  were  composed  of  hardened  troops,  and  as  soon  as 
their  front  had  been  cleared  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  but 
unsuccessfully.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  plainly  seen, 
being  all  in  open  ground.  Although  but  small  in  numbers 
compared  with  the  assaulting  colunm,  these  two  regiments 

^  The  writer's  regiment,  with  which  he  was  present  thronghont  the  Appo- 
mattox campaign. 
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made  Hunton  stop  and  hesitate  for  a  moment,  however.  They 
slowly  yielded  and  left  the  ground,  retreating,  as  they  sap- 
posed,  upon  the  rest  of  the  division ;  but  upon  reaching  their 
old  position  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  them.  They  had  fallen 
back  to  the  branch  of  Gravelly  Run.  Colonel  Tremlett,  who 
received  his  baptism  of  fire  at  Ball's  Bluff,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  brought  from  the  field  in  a  shelter  tent.  It  was 
not  clear  to  us  why  our  men  were  all  gone.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  fianking  column  was  felt  and  this  caused  their  re- 
treat. Offering  no  opposition  to  the  enemy,  our  men  fell  back 
without  much  order  to  the  branch  which  we  had  crossed  four 
hours  before. 

General  Warren  determined  to  leave  for  the  front  about 
10.30  A.  M.  and  take  charge  of  the  movements.  He  reached 
the  branch  when  the  disaster  began,  and  the  rapid  retreat  of 
the  troops  told  him  that  Crawford  and  Ayres  were  routed. 
Crossing  the  stream  he  endeavored  to  rally  the  troops ;  seizing 
the  colors  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  he  galloped  up  and 
down  the  lines,  but  could  not  hold  them.  It  was  evident 
that  the  men  would  not  stop  on  the  westerly  bank  of  the 
stream.  Therefore  he  crossed,  and,  still  waving  the  colors  and 
inspiring  the  men,  he  made  them  halt  on  the  easterly  bank 
and  form  lines.  The  troops  that  could  be  held  formed  on  the 
right  of  Griffin,  who  was  in  line  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
branch.  His  men,  when  we  came  in  sight,  were  bufeily  at  work 
extending  the  works  made  by  the  Second  Division.  A  bat- 
tery of  artillery  had  been  lifted  through  the  mud  and  was  in 
position.  It  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  see  these  men  in  line 
and  ready  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy.  Generally  the  Con- 
federate advance  followed  our  retreat  on  the  line  of  the  wood 
road.  Halting  to  rearrange  their  lines,  they  came  forward  to 
attack  Griffin.  No  sooner  were  they  in  sight  than  our  men 
opened  on  them  and  with  excellent  results,  for  they  never  seri- 
ously assaulted  Griffin,  but  fell  back  about  four  hundred 
yards.    No  sooner  was  the  attack  stayed  than  General  Warren, 
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riding  down  to  Griffin,  ordered  bim  to  cross  the  stream  and 
engage  the  enemy.  Chamberlain  went  over,  supported  by 
Crregory ;  Bartlett,  on  Chamberlain's  left,  pushed  out  and 
covered  the  left  flank.  The  two  divisions  of  the  corps  were 
re-formed  behind  the  branch.  Many  men  did  not  halt  until 
they  reached  the  Plank  Eoad,  but  there  they  stopped. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  General  Lee,  as  Hunton 
nncovered  the  works,  Wise's  brigade  came  out  of  the  works 
and  formed  upon  Hunton's  left,  but  none  of  his  men  engaged 
the  Fifth  Corps. 

General  Humphreys,  perceiving  that  an  engagement  was  in 
progress  and  the  stragglers  coming  to  rear  on  the  Plank  Eoad, 
ordered  Miles  to  be  in  readiness  to  repulse  the  enemy,  who 
were  manifestly  advancing  on  his  position.  Miles  threw  for- 
ward one  of  his  brigades  at  once  to  the  right  of  Griffin,  but 
separated  from  him  by  a  deep  ravine.  As  the  enemy  came 
down^  this  brigade  met  Wise  and  caused  him  to  halt.  This 
ended  the  advance  of  the  Confederates.  They  never  seriously 
attacked  either  Griffin  or  Miles. 

It  was  now  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  men  of  Ayres  and 
Crawford  were  re-formed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Crawford 
was  put  on  the  right  of  Griffin,  and  Ayres  on  his  left.  War- 
ren thought  that  he  could  advance  by  1.30  on  the  enemy. 

Miles  strengthened  his  advance  with  his  whole  division,  and 
at  one  o'clock  made  a  demonstration  upon  Wise,  but  with  little 
resolt,  as  the  enemy  caused  this  brigade  to  come  back  in  con- 
siderable confusion.  About  two  o'clock  Miles  with  his  whole 
division  advanced  to  the  front,  and  the  Confederates  retreated 
at  once.  Wise  in  falling  back  uncovered  Hunton's  left,  and 
he  yielded  ground.  So,  in  turn,  did  McGowan  and  Grracie. 
Miles  advanced  well  towards  the  White  Oak  Road ;  Wise  went 
into  the  works;  Hunton's  column  fell  back  to  near  HoUiday's, 
taking  possession  of  our  skirmish-pits  and  reversing  them. 

Warren  was  ready  to  advance  at  2.30.  Chamberlain's  bri- 
gade was  in  advance,  supported  by  Gregory,  Bartlett  on  his 
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left  rear ;  Ayres  was  on  the  left  and  protected  that  flank ; 
Crawford  was  on  the  right  and  protected  that  flank.^  But 
little  resistance  was  made  to  the  advance  until  Holliday^s  was 
reached.  The  enemy  were  prepared  to  give  us  quite  a  warm 
reception.  Our  advance  being  in  the  general  line  of  the  wood 
road,  Hunton,  who  was  still  on  the  left,  was  directly  in  our 
front.  The  pits  that  had  been  turned  formed  an  excellent 
cover  for  his  men,  although  they  were  quite  slight.  He 
opened  fire  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight. 

Halting  for  an  instant  to  re-form  and  rearrange  the  lines, 
broken  to  some  extent  by  marching  over  the  rough  and  broken 
country  and  dense  woods  between  the  branch  and  Holliday's, 
Chamberlain,  when  all  was  ready,  dashed  forward  and  drove 
the  enemy  in  confusion  from  the  position  held  by  him,  cap- 
turing an  entire  regiment  with  their  colors.  The  line  never 
halted  until  it  was  on  the  White  Oak  Boad.  Hunton  says 
this  charge  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  he  ever  saw,  and, 
although  his  men  stood  their  ground  well  and  gave  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  nothing  could  withstand  the  gallantry 
of  our  troops,  and  that  his  own  as  well  as  McGowan's  troops 
were  driven  back  over  the  road  and  into  their  intrenched 
lines.  Our  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  at  once  and  drove  the 
enemy  into  their  pits,  which  were  strong  and  well  built. 

Chamberlain  crossed  the  road  in  force  just  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Claiborne  Road,  a  little  to  the  west  of  where  the 
enemy's  intrenched  line  turns  to  the  north.  Crawford,  who 
during  this  whole  advance  had  not  fired  a  shot,  now  reached 
the  road  and,  following  the  line  of  the  rebel  intrenchments  to 
the  east,  connected  with  Miles,  who  had  advanced  and  driven 
the  enemy  into  their  works  to  the  east  and  to  the  Plank 
Eoad.  Ayres,  who  had  not  fired  a  musket  in  this  advance, 
was  halted  just  before  reaching  the  road,  and,  still  covering 

^  This  adyance  was  made  by  the  whole  corps,  with  the  exception  of  three 
regiments  mider  the  coraimand  of  General  Pearson,  which  were  stationed  on  the 
Plank  Road  near  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  earthworks. 
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the  left  near  the  house  of  W.  Dabney,  looked  down  the  road 
towards  Five  Forks.   General  Warren  and  his  troops  reached 
the  road  about  quarter-past  three  o'clock.^   The  battle,  which 
had  begun  so  disastrously,  had  terminated  in  a  well-won  vic- 
tory.   The  enemy,  having  gallantly  turned  our  flank  and 
gained  ground,  were  in  turn  obliged  to  retreat  and  lost  all 
control  of  the  to  them  important  White  Oak  Road,  and  were 
penned  up  in  their  works.    Pickett,  who  had  been  able  to 
send  his  despatches  over  it,  was  now  obliged  to  send  them  in 
a  roundabout  way  over  ten  miles  long.   The  enemy  had  abso- 
lutely failed  in  his  intention  to  double  up  the  Federal  left, 
and  in  turn  was  badly  discomfited,  and  suffered  a  severe  loss, 
which  he  could  ill  afford. 

Meanwhile,  Sheridan  at  Dinwiddie  was  having  a  troublous 

time.    The  gallant  victor  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  his  re- 

donbtable  cavalry,  was  faring  ill  at  the  hands  of  Pickett's 

and  Johnson's  infantry  and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry.     From  being 

an  aggressor  and  gaining  the  right  rear  of  the  enemy,  he  was 

being  driven  back  slowly  but  surely.    He  was  sorely  pressed. 

This  whole  engagement  on  the  extreme  left  had  been  very 

clearly  heard  by  the  Fifth  Corps  after  their  battle  had  ended. 

All  ears  were  turned  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the 

firing  was  receding  or  advancing.   At  first  it  was  supposed 

that  Sheridan  was  forcing  his  way  up  the  White  Oak  Road 

to  our  left  in  order  to  get  at  the  right  rear  of  the  enemy. 

General  Warren  was  advised  by  a  despatch,  dated  4.30 
p.  M.,  from  General  Meade,'  that  Sheridan  was  pushing  up 
to  protect  his  flank,  that  Humphreys  would  connect  on  his 
right,  and  that  he  might  send  a  small  force,  if  he  thought 
advisable,  down  the  White  Oak  Road  to  meet  him.  This  met 
Greneral  Warren  on  the  White  Oak  Road.'  At  5.15  General 
Meade  ordered  Warren  to  send  a  brigade  down  the  White 
Oak  Road  to  Sheridan  and  support  the  same,  if  necessary.^ 
This  was  received  by  Warren  at  5.45  p.  m. 

1  Warren  Ct  1276.  «  Warren  Ct  1276. 

•  Warren  Ct  1276.  *  Warren  Ct  1277. 
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At  5.50  p.  M.  General  Warren  advised  General  Meade, 
giving  the  first  authentic  news  from  Sheridan.^  He  says: 
^^  Have  just  seen  an  officer  and  sergeant  from  Sheridan's  com- 
mand who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy  from  their  command. 
That  Sheridan  was  being  driven  towards  Dinwiddie.  I  have 
sent  Bartlett  and  my  escort  in  that  direction,  but  think  they 
cannot  be  in  time." 

Previous  to  the  reception  of  the  5.15  order  General  War- 
ren had  sent  Greneral  Bartlett's  brigade  of  Griffin's  division, 
about  2800  men,  and  his  escort,  with  orders  to  march  across 
the  country  towards  the  sound  of  the  firing,  the  fact  being 
plainly  established  that  the  firing  was  receding  from  us. 

I  need  only  say  that  Bartlett  moved  with  commendable 
rapidity  across  the  country  by  a  wood  road  which  entered  the 
Crump  Road  near  the  house  of  Dr.  G.  Boisseau.  He  met  the 
enemy's  pickets  on  Gravelly  Run,  just  south  of  Boisseau's 
house.  We  know  now  that  this  advance  of  Bartlett's  was  the 
occasion  of  the  withdrawal  of  Pickett  and  Fitz  Lee  to  Yive 
Forks  early  on  the  morning  of  April  1 ;  and  the  relief  of 
Sheridan,  so  earnestly  and  urgently  pushed  by  Grenerals  Grant, 
Meade,  and  Warren,  was  already  accomplished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  this  brigade  on  Gravelly  Run  in  rear  of  the  Con- 
federate force  actively  at  work  upon  Sheridan.  About  6.30 
p.  M.^  General  Meade  advised  General  Warren  that  the  enemv 

m 

were  between  him  and  Sheridan,  and  that  the  troops  ordered 
to  be  sent  by  the  White  Oak  Road  must  be  sent  by  the  Plank 
Road.  General  Warren  immediately  despatched  an  aide  to 
General  Pearson,^  who  was  on  the  Plank  Road  with  three 
regiments  of  Bartlett's  brigade,  to  advance  with  his  com- 
mand at  once  right  down  to  Dinwiddie.  In  the  same  despatch 
Warren  says  he  can  see  the  enemy's  intrenchments  for  two 
miles  to  the  east,  and  if  well  manned  they  cannot  be  carried. 
That  he  would  let  Bartlett  work  and  report  results,  as  it  was 
too  late  to  stop  him. 

1  Warren  Ct  12T7.  «  Warren  Ct  1278.  »  Warren  Ct.  127S. 
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The  losses  in  this  engagement  were  quite  severe,  a  total 
of  1407  being  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  The  enemy  must 
have  lost  about  1000  men.  The  force  of  the  enemy  that 
was  engaged  in  the  original  movement  is  put  at  5000  men. 
General  Hunton  says  that  his  first  impression  was  that  there 
were  about  7500  men  in  the  three  brigades.  He  changes  his 
mind  later  on,  and  thinks  that  5000  is  as  large  a  number  as 
was  present.  This  of  course  represents  that  this  number  of 
men  were  actually  in  line.  Wise  had  probably  between  1700 
and  1800  men.  Ayres  had  about  3000  men  in  his  division. 
Crawford  had  about  5000  men ;  his  third  brigade  was  the 
smallest  and  was  1000  strong.  Ayres  had,  assembled  about 
the  HoUiday  house,  including  Coulter,  about  4000  men,  who 
were  to  receive  the  assault  of  5000  men.  Baxter,  with  rather 
more  than  2000,  and  Kellogg,  with  the  same  force,  were  about 
400  yards  away. 

Crawford  was,  as  usual,  unready  ;  his  troops  were  in  hand 
but  not  deployed,  and  before  they  could  be  formed  so  as  to 
really  support  Ayres,  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  and  con- 
fusion reigned  in  their  ranks.  Griffin  had  about  6200  men ; 
quite  one  half  of  his  command  was  in  one  brigade,  that  of 
Bartlett;  Chamberlain  had  2000,  Gregory  about  1200. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  General  Warren  ^  could  not 
have  been  with  Ayres  at  an  early  hour,  so  that  he  could  have 
formed  these  two  divisions  after  his  own  liking,  and  I  feel 
sure  results  would  have  been  different  with  those  two  divisions 
that  day  had  he  reached  them  by  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Grriffin  proved  himself,  as  he  always  did,  a  model  com- 
mander, and,  as  is  the  result  of  good  leadership,  his  troops 
reflected  the  courage,  audacity,  aud  coolness  of  this  skilful 
general.  Their  behavior  this  day  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, both  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  successful  advance  of  the 

^  General  Warren  giTee  ns  the  reason  for  not  beings  with  Ayres  that  General 
Meade  and  himy^lf  were  telegraphing  each  other  and  therefore  he  conld  not  go 
to  the  front. 
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Confederates,  and  the  subsequent  advance  and  successes  of 
the  day.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  gallant  bearinor 
of  General  Warren  when  rallying  the  troops  in  retreat  at  the 
branch.  His  determination  to  assume  the  offensive  at  once, 
when  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  stamps  him  as 
a  man  of  courage  and  clear  understanding  of  what  was  the 
correct  thing  to  do.  While  we  may  feel  that  his  presence  at 
the  extreme  front  at  an  earlier  hour  would  have  been  better 
for  his  troops,  no  one  can  restrain  his  admiration  of  his  gal> 
lantry  and  courage  later  in  the  day.  I  believe  every  Fifth 
Corps  man  will  sustain  me  in  this  assertion  that,  with  his 
gallant  spirit  and  fearless  exposure  on  this  and  every  field 
where  it  was  his  fortune  to  be,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  had  he  been  unable  to  command  the  Fifth  Corps  in 
its  glorious  success  of  April  1  than  to  have  received  such 
unmerited  treatment  as  he  did  on  that  day. 
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THE   FIFTH  CORPS   AT   THE   BATTLE   OF 

FIVE  FORKS 

The  successful  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps  about  2  o'clock 
p.  M.  on  March  31  did  not  stop  until  the  lines  were  well  up 
to  the  White  Oak  Road,  and  the  extreme  right  flank  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  fully  developed,  and  the  return  along 
the  Claiborne  Road  showed  that  the  long  lines  of  earthworks 
occupied  by  the  Confederates  ended  at  this  point.  General 
Miles'  division  of  the  Second  Corps  had  also  moved  at  nearly 
the  same  time  and  was  equally  successful,  and  the  line  was  at 
about  4  o'clock  p.  M.  practically  a  continuous  one  from  the 
Appomattox  River  to  and  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Clai- 
borne and  White  Oak  Roads. 

The  Fifth  Corps'  front  was  formed  of  Griffin's  First  and 
Crawford's  Third  Divisions,  with  Ayres'  Second  Division  on 
the  left  and  rear,  occupying  fully  the  White  Oak  Road,  which 
here  bears  to  the  southwest,  and  looking  pretty  well  towards 
Five  Forks,  which  position  is  about  four  and  one  half  miles 
distant  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  Crawford's  division  con- 
nected closely  with  Miles'  division  of  the  Second  Corps. 

The  troops  made  their  position  secure  by  intrenching,  and 
at  no  place  were  more  than  one  half  mile  from  the  White  Oak 
Road  with  their  pickets  well  pushed  out  towards  the  enemy. 

The  Confederate  intrenchments  were  slightly  south  of  the 
road,  running  easterly  its  entire  length  to  Burgess's  Mills  or 
Store,  very  near  where  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  crosses 
Hatcher's  Run.  Pickett,  with  several  brigades  from  his  own 
and  Johnson's  divisions  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  the 
entire  cavalry  under  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  occupied  Five 
Forks  in  force. 
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Under  instructions  from  General  B.  E.  Lee,  Pickett  had, 
during  the  forenoon  of  March  31,  pushed  his  troops  against 
the  cavalry  under  Sheridan,  and  had  been  generally  successful 
in  driving  Sheridan  back  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  The 
distance  from  the  left  flank  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  so  short 
that  Sheridan's  battle  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  troops 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  also  Generals  Meade  and  Grant  on 
the  Boydton  Plank  Road  were  fully  aware  of  the  battle. 
When  the  active  operations  of  the  Fifth  Corps  had  ceased, 
the  sounds  from  Sheridan's  battle  were  distinctly  noted,  and 
by  the  sound  of  the  firing  it  was  very  evident  to  us  that  it 
was  receding.  General  Warren  advised  General  Meade  that 
he  heard  the  firing  and  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  cavalry 
were  being  forced  back.  General  Meade  advised  General 
Warren  that  the  sounds  of  the  battle  indicated  what  was 
fondly  hoped,  viz.,  that  Sheridan  was  pushing  up  the  White 
Oak  Road  to  make  connection  with  the  infantry  on  the  same 
road,  and  directed  Warren  to  push  troops  down  the  road  to 
open  the  way  for  Sheridan. 

Warren  had  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  on  the 
road,  as  Captain  Gentry  of  his  staff  had  pushed  down  towards 
Five  Forks,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  capture,  the  orderly 
who  was  with  him  not  being  so  fortunate. 

General  Warren  had  now  become  thoroughly  posted  as  to 
tlie  exact  state  of  affairs,*  as  a  small  squad  of  cavalry  had 
worked  their  way  back  to  our  lines,  and  were  taken  over  to 
the  General,  and  they  explained  to  him  as  nearly  as  they 
could  the  position  of  the  contending  troops.  Advising  General 
Meade  of  the  situation,  which  was  now  perfectly  clear  to  him, 
he  at  once  set  about  sending  troops  to  the  relief  of  Sheridan. 
This  advice  was  sent  to  General  Meade  by  General  Warren 
at  5.50  p.  M.  of  March  31,  and  it  determines  two  facts:  one, 
the  first  authentic  news  from  Sheridan  and  the  retreat  of  our 
forces  towards  Dinwiddie  Court  House  under  the  pressure 

1  Warren  Ct.  1277. 
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of  Pickett  and  Fitz  Lee,  and  second,  that  General  Warren 
with  no  orders  or  instructions  immediately  despatched  troops, 
together  with  his  headquarters  escort,  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Sheridan.^ 

As  before  mentioned,  it  had  been  determined  by  General 
Warren  that  the  sound  of  the  firing  was  receding,  and  the 
presence  of  the  officer  and  sergeant  of  the  cavalry  proved  the 
fact.  General  Warren  was  not  at  a  minute's  loss,  but  issued 
orders  to  General  Griffin  to  send  Bartlett's  8d  Brigade  to 
the  support  of  the  cavalry.  Major  Cope,  the  topographical 
officer  of  General  Warren's  staff,  was  detailed  to  accompany 
the  column.   The  escort  preceded  the  march. 

General  Bartlett  commanded  the  largest  brigade  in  the 
First  Division.  It  had  not  been  seriously  engaged,  and  was 
in  excellent  condition.  There  were  nearly  2500  men,  all  told. 
General  Warren's  instructions  were  very  simple.  They  were 
to  march  toward  the  sound  of  the  firing.  The  despatch  be- 
fore spoken  of  determines  with  great  exactness  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  troops.  The  line  started  off  through  the 
woods  and  moved  southwesterly  towards  the  sound  of  battle. 
They  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time  when  the  firing  was 
lost,  and  by  the  time  the  troops  reached  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  the  battle  was  entirely  over.  The  line  of  march  was 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  was  over  a  wood  road  which 
came  out  on  the  Crump  Road  near  where  the  buildings  of  Dr. 
Boisseau  are  located  on  the  map.'  The  troops  crossed  several 
arms  of  Gravelly  Run,  none  of  which  were  troublesome.  The 
country  was  level  and  well  wooded. 

The  farm  of  Dr.  Boisseau  was  the  first  large  opening  which 
was  found.  As  the  advance  reached  the  outbuildings  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  was  detected.  The  escort  drove  the 
pickets  from  the  Dr.  Boisseau  farm,  and  drove  them  over 
the  run,  so  that  our  troops  were  on  the  northerly  side  and  the 
enemy  were  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  run.    Some  slight 
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skirmiiiliing  was  going  on  brtween  the  i&skrti.  Birtlett  db- 
poBed  of  his  troops  in  line  of  batHe  oooapying  the  Gmmp 
Boad  on  his  right  and  ooyering  a  road  which  leads  firooi  Dr. 
Boisseaa's  easterly  towards  the  Boydton  lAank  Boad.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  the  final  dispositions  were  made.  The  eamp- 
firiss  of  the  Confederates  were  everywhere  seen.  To  iSb»  li^t 
of  onr  line  the  horses  were  brooght  down  and  watered  in  tiie 
ran.  The  position  <^  the  brigade  was  certainly  a  perihras  one 
and  required  considerable  delicacy  in  handling;  iSb»  dailmess 
of  course  made  an  admirable  cover  and  added  someHiing  to  its 
security.  Both  Major  Cope,  of  Warren's  staflEi  who  accom- 
panied the  column,  and  General  Bartlett  agree  that  tiie  fight- 
ing was  practically  over  when  the  final  halt  was  made.  Of 
course  the  enemy  were  not  long  in  ignorance  ci  what  was 
almost  an  apparition  directlyin  their  rear,  and  it  had  a  de- 
cided effect  upon  their  actions.  It  seems  that  both  Fitdmgh 
Lee  and  Pickett  thought  there  must  be  as  much  as  a  divi- 
sion in  the  column  in  their  rear.  They  think  it  was  abont 
10  o'clock  p.  M.  when  the  news  of  fliis  advance  of  Baitietfs 
reached  them.  Without  any  hesitation  these  two  generals 
decided  to  withdraw  from  their  advanced  porition  and  fall 
back  upon  Five  Forks,  and  at  once  issued  orders  to  thmr  com^ 
manders  to  retreat  So  that  by  twelve  o'clock  everything  on 
wheels  was  away  from  the  position  occupied  at  nightfall  by 
the  Confederate  force,  at  4  a.  m.  the  infantry  was  under  way, 
and  at  daylight  Munford's  division  (Fitz  Lee's  old  division) 
was  moved  back  to  Five  Forks,  being  the  last  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  to  leave  the  front  of  Sheridan.  Major  Cope, 
after  remaining  with  General  Bartlett  some  little  time,  rode 
back  to  Greneral  Warren  and  reported  progress. 

It  seems  that  General  Meade  had  learned  from  Warren  the 
location  of  Bartlett's  brigade,  and  General  Meade  is  reported 
to  have  been  very  much  excited  when  the  position  of  Bartlett 
was  shown  him,  declaring  that  he  must  be  withdrawn  at  once, 
as  he  was  wholly  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy .^  At  all  events, 
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about  nine  o'clock,  under  orders  from  General  Grant/  he 
issued  an  order  to  General  Warren  to  withdraw  his  entire 
corps  to  within  the  lines  at  the  Plank  Road,  and  to  send 
Griffin's  division  by  the  Plank  Boad  to  Dinwiddie  Court 
House  to  the  relief  of  Sheridan.  Of  course  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  concentrate  Griffin's  division,  and  Major  Cope 
was  sent  to  Bartlett  with  orders  for  him  to  withdraw  and 
report  to  General  Griffin  near  the  Claiborne  Boad.  With 
as  little  delay  as  possible  the  task  was  accomplished,  and 
General  Bartlett  was  safely  back  with  the  rest  of  the  corps 
by  midnight. 

Events  at  this  time  had  given  a  decided  change  to  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  all  efforts  were  directed  to  the  relief  of 
Sheridan.  General  Meade  had  foreshadowed  in  a  despatch  to 
General  Warren'  that  it  was  quite  likely  that  the  lines  would 
have  to  be  drawn  in  during  the  night.  To  this  proposition 
General  Warren  stoutly  objected.  He  maintained  that  Hum- 
phreys could  fall  back  to  the  line  built  by  him  on  the  Boydton 
Plank  Boad,  and  with  a  strong  force  at  the  Grravelly  Bun 
crossing,  our  left  flank  would  be  perfectly  secure,  while  he, 
being  foot-loose,  could  reenforce  Bartlett  at  Dr.  Boisseau's  and 
crush  the  enemy  that  was  between  him  and  Sheridan,  if  the 
cavalry  could  hold  on  at  Dinwiddie.  Sheridan  had  no  idea 
of  abandoning  Dinwiddie,  but  was  determined  to  hold  on  to 
the  last.  Warren  says  it  offered  a  chance  for  a  fight  with  the 
enemy  outside  of  their  intrenchments  that  should  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  .^  However,  Warren  had  to  recall  Bartlett, 
and  march  his  corps  to  Sheridan's  relief  in  quite  another  way. 
It  was  determined  at  Army  Headquarters  that  the  relief  ^  must 
go  by  way  of  the  Plank  Boad,  and  Warren  was  authorized  to 
send  Griffin's  division  down  that  road.  General  Warren  at 
first  tried  to  obey  the  exact  order.  Griffin  could  not  move 
until  his  division  was  massed,  therefore  he  had  to  wait  imtil 
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Bartlett  returned  from  near  Dr.  Boisseau^s.  Ayres  was  moved 
back  on  the  road  to  the  Plank  Road,  his  being  the  first  of  the 
troops  to  get  under  way.  There  was,  of  course,  much  delay 
in  getting  off.  The  necessity  was  great,  and  General  Warren, 
finding  that  Griffin  was  very  likely  to  be  detained  much  longer 
than  contemplated  by  the  order,  at  last  despatched  Ayres 
down  the  road  towards  Dinwiddle,  having  received  permission 
to  do  so,  and  to  move  his  two  other  divisions  over  the  wood 
road  to  Sheridan's  relief. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  delay 
caused  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  broken  bridge  over  Gravelly 
Run.  It  has  been  said  that  this  run  was  easily  fordable. 
Major  Benyaurd,^  as  well  as  General  Ayres,  is  very  positive 
on  that  point.  However,  it  seems  that  there  was  little  or  no 
delay  in  crossing  the  run.  The  temporary  bridge  was  com- 
pleted when  the  head  of  the  colunm  reached  it,  and  the 
crossing  was  begun  at  once.'  General  Meade  was  so  argent 
in  the  matter  of  sending  troops  that  he  suggested  to  General 
Warren  that  they  go  by  the  Quaker  Road,  which  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  roundabout  way.  Ayres,  however,  got  over 
the  bridge  and  pushed  on  for  Sheridan,  and  at  daylight  re- 
ported to  a  staff  officer  his  arrival,  and  under  directions  from 
Sheridan,  Ayres  returned  to  the  Brooks  Road,  and  marched 
up  that  road  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  the  troops  were 
allowed  to  rest  and  prepare  their  breakfast  near  where  the 
Adams  Road  and  the  Brooks  Road  unite. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  movement 
of  the  Second  Division  down  the  Boyd  ton  Road,  the  conten- 
tion being  that,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  issuing  of  the  order  and  the  time  at  which 
General  Ayres  reported  to  General  Sheridan,  he  took  alto- 
gether too  much  time  in  making  the  march.  It  is  assumed 
that  if  the  Fifth  Corps  had  reenforced  Sheridan  earlier,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  captured  or  dispersed  before  they 
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reached  their  position  at  the  Forks.    I  can  see  no  force  in 
this  reasoning.   It  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to 
make  a  night  attack  upon  the  enemy.    The  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry were  too  widely  separated  to  move  with  effect.    The 
troops  in  fact  were  not  in  hand  at  all,  and  an  attack  under 
these  circumstances  must  have  resulted  in  failure.   The  fact 
that  Ayres,  who  was  urged  to  get  to  Sheridan  as  quickly  as 
possible,  took  all  the  time  until  daylight  in  accomplishing  the 
distance  he  had  to  go,  is  an  answer  to  the  critics  so  far  as  this 
portion  of  the  troops  are  concerned.   He  claims  to  have  moved 
right  along  after  once  getting  under  way. 

The  failure  to  repair  the  bridge  over  Gravelly  Run  until 
obliged  to  do  so  has  been  urged  as  a  charge  against  the  com- 
mander of  the  Fifth  Corps.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a 
tenable  one.  General  Warren  knew  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Tnn  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  report. 
The  bridge  was  entirely  outside  of  his  lines.  His  troops  were 
never  down  there.  His  operations  were  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent direction.  It  was  not  until  the  sounds  of  Sheridan's 
battle  had  become  very  marked  that  any  of  his  troops  were 
ordered  down  the  Plank  Road.  In  response  to  the  order  to 
push  out  troops,  he  directed  General  Pearson,  with  three  regi- 
ments with  which  he  had  remained  on  the  Plank  Road  to 
protect  the  wagons,  to  move  down  the  road  toward  the  sound 
of  the  firing.  This  advance  was  made  to  the  run,  but  not  over 
it.  As  this  Plank  Road  was  the  direct  line  over  which  Sheri- 
dan reported  to  Grant,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  fact 
that  the  bridge  over  the  run  was  gone  was  not  known  at 
Grant's  headquarters.  Undoubtedly  it  was,  and  the  fact  is 
that  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  early  part  of  the  31st  of  March, 
messengers  and  staff  officers  were  continually  passing  the  run 
and  it  was  fordable.  You  will  remember  that  it  began  to 
rain  on  the  80th  and  continued  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
Slst.  Streams  which  were  easily  passed  on  the  29th  and  30th 
were  very  difficult  to  cross  on  the  31st.   Take,  for  instance, 
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tbe  arm  of  Gravelly  Ran  behind  which  Griffin  was  posted 
on  the  31st.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  first  time  the 
troops  passed  over  it,  on  the  30th,  the  water  was  scarcely  a 
foot  deep,  while  on  the  31st  it  had  become  so  swollen  by  the 
severe  storm  that  it  was  nearly  four  feet  deep. 

Again,  Greneral  Ayres  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
very  little,  if  any,  delay  at  the  bridge,  but  after  the  troops 
were  once  well  under  way  the  march  was  continuous.  Major 
Benyaurd,  who  built  the  crossing,  is  of  the  opinion  that  he 
informed  Greneral  Ayres,  as  he  came  up,  that  the  troops  could 
cross  at  once.^  Again,  General  Sheridan's  staff  officer,  re- 
peating the  General's  remarks,  congratulated  Ayres  upon  his 
arrival,  and  that  it  was  much  earlier  than  he  had  anticipated. 
By  the  time  Ayres  had  reached  Sheridan,  however,  the  press- 
ure of  the  enemy  had  been  entirely  relieved,  and  only  the 
extreme  outposts  were  in  his  front.  When  Ayres'  head  of 
column  turned  off  the  Plank  Road  on  to  the  Brooks  Road,  it 
met  the  advanced  outposts  of  the  enemy,  which  hastily  re> 
treated,  and  we  know  that  the  Confederates  were  all  within 
the  lines  at  Five  Forks. 

The  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  Sheridan  was  not  felt  after 
dark  of  the  81st,  their  success  was  not  followed  up;  and  while 
it  might  have  been  very  serious  if  Pickett  and  Fitzhugh  Lee 
had  had  more  daylight,  they  did  not  press  their  advantage, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  fight  was  over  on  the 
extreme  left  for  that  day. 

When  Bartlett  was  discovered  on  Gravelly  Run  between 
Dr.  Boisseau's  and  Crump's,  the  enemy  were  only  too  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  position  from  which  they  had  started  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  safe  state- 
ment to  make  that  the  moment  that  these  troops  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  were  so  directly  in  rear  of  the  enemy  and  threatened 
by  their  presence  the  Confederate  force  which  had  attacked 
Sheridan,  the  desire  which  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
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Grenerals  Grant,  Meade,  and  Warren  had  been  reached. 
Greneral  Sheridan  had  been  relieved,  but  in  a  manner  entirely 
unexpected,  and  I  must  confess  in  a  way  that  exposed  a  large 
portion  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  a  disastrous  attack.  The  late- 
ness of  the  hour  of  Bartlett's  arrival,  and  the  densely  wooded 
country,  made  it  of  course  much  safer  for  this  brigade  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been. 

Sheridan  knew  of  the  arrival  of  this  brigade,  but  supposed  ^ 
it  to  be  a  division,  and  advised  Warren  to  hold  his  troops  at 
this  point,  and  they  would  attack  the  enemy  in  front  and  rear 
and  bring  about  a  very  great  success.  The  enemy  had,  how- 
ever, prevented  any  such  operation  by  withdrawing.  By  their 
so  doing,  Warren  was  enabled  to  march  his  two  remaining 
divisions,  the  First  and  Third,  directly  across  country  to 
Cramp's  on  the  morning  of  April  1,  with  no  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy. 

Liet  us  return  to  the  troops  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  were 
in  close  contact  with  the  enemy  near  the  junction  of  the  Clai- 
borne and  White  Oak  roads.  Crawford's  division  was  intact. 
Two  of  his  brigades  were  in  line,  Baxter  on  the  right  and 
connecting  very  closely  with  Miles'  division  of  the  Second 
Corps.  The  troops,  as  was  the  invariable  custom,  had  by 
nightfall  made  an  excellent  line  of  works,  and  the  picket  and 
skirmish  lines  were  well  covered ;  the  skirmish  line  was  in 
very  dose  contact  with  the  enemy.  Griffin  had  made  a  flank 
protection  for  his  line,  and  at  midnight  Bartlett  had  gotten 
back  to  the  other  two  brigades,  and  all  hands,  under  the  final 
orders  of  General  Warren,  had  turned  in  and  were  resting 
after  an  extremely  busy  day  and  night. 

The  Confederate  line  was  very  carefully  intrenched.  Their 
line  was  covered  with  abatis,  and  was  well  manned  with  artillery 
and  infantry.  No  signs  of  withdrawal  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  there  were  a  good  many  Confederates  on  this  line 
had  been  very  clearly  established  by  the  operations  of  the  day. 
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The  orders  to  push  the  entire  corps  over  to  Sheridan  ^  i 
still  in  force,  and  at  an  early  hoar  before  daylight  <m  Api 
Greneral  Warren  issued  his  orders  to  Grriffin  and  Crawl 
to  push  their  divisions  across  country  to  Sheridan.  Barii 
who  had  led  the  march  the  evening  before,  was  ordera 
lead  the  way  again,  this  time,  however,  to  be  the  advanc 
a  force  which  could  easily  sweep  away  any  force  tiie  em 
was  supposed  to  have  on  the  line  of  advance.  The  tec 
began  to  move  by  daylight.  General  Warren  did  not  k 
that  the  enemy  had  retired  to  iive  Forks,  but  so  for  as 
information  went  he  expected  to  meet  diem  in  force  al 
Crump's  house.  They  were  there,  he  knew,  as  late  as 
o'clock  of  the  previous  evening ;  and  General  Sheridan  in 
despatch  of  April  1  from  Dinwiddie,  received  by  Gen 
Warren  at  4.50  a.  m.  April  1,  distinctly  informs  Wm 
that  the  enemy  are  in  force  at  or  near  Crump's,  and  that 
advance  will  be  directly  on  their  flank  or  rear.  Bardc 
instructions  were  to  engage  at  sight  with  any  of  the  Coni 
ent^s  that  were  in  his  way  to  prevent  the  junction  in& 
cavalry.  General  Ghriffin  rode  with  this  advance.  Crawfo 
division  was  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  enemy  t 
Grriffin's,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  division  was  in  full  si 
of  the  enemy,  and  two  brigades,  Eellogg's  First  and  Conlt 
Third,  were  in  column  closely  following  Griffin,  with  inst 
tions,  however,  instantly  to  form  line  of  battle  and  hastei 
the  assistance  of  Baxter's  2d  Brigade,  which  was  withdraw 
in  line  of  battle  with  its  entire  front  covered  by  skirm 
ers,  consisting  of  the  39th  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  ' 
headquarters  escort  formed  a  line  in  rear  of  the  skirmisl 
after  a  short  march.  General  Warren  accompanied  this 
gade  until  convinced  that  the  enemy  had  no  notion  of  tali 
any  steps  to  follow  up  the  march  of  Baxter's  brigade.  ' 
line  of  battle  was  kept  up  by  this  brigade  until  well  ove 
Dr.  Boisseau's  house.  The  skirmish  line  covered  the  rear 
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prevented  any  straggling.    There  was  nothing  in  the  front  to 
molest  the  head  of  the  column,  so  that  the  march  was  unim- 
peded, and  the  distance  was  rapidly  made.    The  conditions 
fnrhich  had  been  stated  in  Sheridan's  despatch,  delivered  to 
General  Warren  by  Colonel  Forsyth,  were  not  at  all  correct, 
and  no  enemy  was  near  the  places  designated  therein.   This 
despatch  was  written  about  8  a.  m.^   The  enemy  did  not  follow 
-up  the  withdrawal  of  the  corps.     This  was  very  surprising 
indeed.  It  nowhere  appears  that  the  enemy  were  informed 
of  oar  movements ;  their  works  were,  however,  fully  manned, 
and  that  this  movement  should  have  escaped  their  observation 
seems  almost  impossible.    But  no  information  was  given  to 
commanders  by  the  pickets,  and  it  nowhere  appears  that  they 
pushed  out  to  occupy  our  works  which  had  been  abandoned. 

General  Humphreys,  under  instructions  from  General 
Meade,  when  it  had  been  determined  to  send  Warren  to  Sheri- 
dan, was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  his  old  position  which  he  had 
held  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  and  at  8.30  a.  m.  he  fell 
back  to  the  Plank  Bead,  and  Colonel  Wainwright  with  the 
Fifth  Corps  artillery  was  ordered  to  report  to  Humphreys, 
which  he  did  and  he  formed  the  left  flank  of  our  army. 

When  Griffin  reached  the  junction  of  the  Crump  Road  and 
the  Adams  Road,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  General 
Sheridan,  who  told  him  to  halt  his  troops  and  mass  them, 
and  then  await  further  orders.  This  was  probably  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Crawford's  division  reached 
J.  Boissean's  house  about  eight  o'clock  and  was  halted,  and  the 
men  were  allowed  to  cook  their  breakfast  and  rest.  General 
Warren,  it  seems,  under  the  instructions  from  Sheridan, 
stopped  at  this  place  also.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
Warren  did  not  at  once  go  on  and  find  Sheridan.  I  do  think 
that  this  made  a  difference  in  Sheridan's  feelings,  although 
Sheridan  had  no  instructions  to  give.  General  Horace  Porter 
is  positive  that  this  delay  in  reporting  was  very  annoying  to 

1  Warren  Ct  1287. 
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SheridaiL  I  thinks  however,  it  would  haire  been  a  y&j  good 
thingtodo.  In £acfe» after reeting  liofe  te  two  or  tliiee lioais, 
Warren  seemB  to  have  felt  tbat  he  ought  to  have  an  inter- 
Yiew  with  the  General,  so  he  went  in  aeaioh  of  him  and  found 
him  sitting  or  lying  on  the  ground. 

General  Sheridan  at  this  time,  11  ▲•  IL,  does  not  appear 
to  have  definitely  determined  what  he  would  do,  aUiODgh  he 
was  bound  to  fight  if  the  enemy  would  stand.  The  eavaby 
had  moved  up  and  ooeupied  the  entire  front  id  the  enemy  on 
the  White  Oak  Bead.  ]|^  was  d^nitely  determined  tiiat  tlwe 
were  no  troops  outside  of  the  lines  which  ran  east  and  west 
of  Five  Forks  and  along  the  road  and  were  about  two  milea 
in  length  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left.  The 
works  were  not  veiy  strong,  being  an  indi&rent  line,  and 
very  hastily  built  Artill^y  was  in  position  at  different  points 
along  the  works,  more  particularly  at  the  Forks  and  on  eadk 
fiank.  General  Pickett  was  in  command,  and  there  were  five 
brigades  of  in&ntry  and  three  divisions  ci  cavalry  under  oom* 
mand  of  General  FItdiugh  Lee.  Mnnford  was  on  the  left  and 
occupied  the  woods  in  continuatum  of  the  line  of  the  leton. 
Bansom's,  Wallace's,  Steuart^s,  Mayo's,  and  CSoise's  bi^pides 
of  in&ntry  occupied  Ihe  line  in  this  order  from  left  to  ri^^ 
W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  division  was  on  the  right,  with  Bosser's 
division  in  reserve.  Colonel  Pegram  was  in  command  of  the 
artillery^  14  guns  in  all. 

About  10  or  10.30  a.  m.,  General  Sheridan  had  g^ven  in- 
structions to  Captain  Grillespie  to  find  ground  that  would 
hold  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  Gen- 
eral Warren  talking  with  Greneral  Sheridan.  General  Warren 
accompanied  Gillespie  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  short  time 
orders  were  issued  to  mass  the  corps  on  the  ground  selected. 

The  order  to  form  the  corps  was  issued  about  one  o'clock, 
and  Warren  said  he  would  be  ready  to  move  at  or  about  four 
o'clock.  He  immediately  sent  staff  ofiBicers  to  the  different 
divisions  and  they  came  up  the  Adams  Road  to  the  Grravelly 
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an  Church  Boad,  with  Crawford  leading,  followed  by  Grifi&n 

suid  Ayres.   The  corps  covered  a  front  of  about  one  thousand 

yards,  with  Cra?^ord  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  Ayres  on 

-fehe  left,  with  Grif&n  massed  in  rear  of  the  extreme  right 

Aank  of  Crawford.   The  8d  Brigade  was  supported  by  the  1st 

'Brigade,  with  the  2d  on  the  flank.    Crawford  had  Baxter's 

<the   2d)  on  the  right,  Eellogg's  (1st)  on  the  left,  with 

Ck>ulter's  (8d)  in  reserve  in  the  centre.    Ayres  had  the  3d 

^Gwyn's)  on  the  right,  Bowerman's  (2d)  on  the  left,  with  the 

1st  (Winthrop's)  in  reserve.    Eaoh  brigade  of  the  2d  and  3d 

Divisions  was  formed  in  two  lines,  except  Gwyn's,  which  had 

three  lines.  There  were  about  3000  men  in  the  front  line  of 

battle.  The  line  was  oblique  to  the  White  Oak  Boad.    It  was 

expected  that  Crawford's  division  (the  right  flank)  would  strike 

the  breastworks  of  the  enemy,  while  Ayres  would  engage  the 

line  with  his  division  on  the  left.    Should  Crawford  become 

confused,  it  was  expected  that  Griffin  with  his  division  would 

be  able  to  push  forward  over  Crawford's  troops  and  carry  the 

lines.   Of  the  11,000  men  in  line  of  battle,  not  far  from  9000 

men  were  in  Crawford's  and  Griffin's  divisions. 

The  orders  were  to  advance  to  the  White  Oak  Boad  and 
swing  to  the  left.  The  sun  was  to  be  kept  over  the  left 
shoulder.  Custer  with  his  cavalry  division  was  well  over  to 
the  left,  as  far  as  the  Gilliam  field  ;  Devin,  on  the  right,  was 
pushed  forward  on  the  Adams  Boad,  which  uncovered  the 
front  of  the  infantry  and  left  it  free  to  operate.  Sheridan 
had  been  still  further  reenforced  by  Mackenzie,  who,  with 
the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  was  coming  down  the 
White  Oak  Boad.  This  brigade  of  cavalry  operated  to  the 
right  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  was  a  complete  ignorance  on  the 
port  of  Sheridan,  as  well  as  every  member  of  his  staff,  that 
the  left  of  the  enemy  was  refused  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and  that  this  return,  as  well  as  the  angle,  was  occu- 
pied by  infantry.    There  was  the  greatest  care  manifested  by 
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all  the  officers  not  to  form  the  infantry  any  fiurther  to  the 
front  than  was  absolutely  necessaxy,  so  as  to  keep  the  enemy 
entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  troops  in  their  front. 
This  oaie  resulted  in  not  an  officer  knowing  the  exact  location 
of  th^  works,  or  whether  there  was  a  return.  Therefore  tiie 
moyements  of  the  corps  were  quite  in  the  dark.  It  was  simpfy 
known  that  the  enemy  were  somewhere  to  Ihe  front,  and  that 
the  corps  were  to  be  pushed  up  against  the  line.  When  the 
infantry  were  well  engaged,  the  cavalry  were  to  convert  iStmt 
feigned  attacks  into  real  ones. 

Sheridan  was  very  impatient  at  the  length  of  time  it  wis 
taking  the  troops  to  form.  Warren  was  using  eveiy  ezertioB 
that  he  deemed  necessary.  He  did  not  ride  around  swearing 
and  cursing  at  a  fearful  rate.  He  impressed  upon  his  imme> 
diate  subordinates  the  necessity  of  being  ready  as  soon  as 
possible.  Colonel  Bankhead  and  Captain  Gbntry  were  tiie 
aides  despatched  to  have  the  troops  move  forward.  Bolii  of 
these  men  were  regular  officers  and  of  great  staff  ezperienoe. 
While  the  troops  were  getting  into  line,  G^eral  Wanmi 
was  informing  his  subordiniates  of  the  plan,  and  the  mmnm^y 
in  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  I  doubt  if  ever  there  was  a 
movement  executed  in  the  field  where  greater  care  was  taken 
to  have  the  whole  movement  thoroughly  understood  than  was 
this.  I  firmly  believe  that  when  the  command  to  move  for- 
ward was  given,  every  officer  knew  just  what  was  expected  of 
him,  and  how  the  plan  of  battle  was  to  be  carried  out.  For 
this  work  General  Warren  must  receive  the  highest  praise. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  hour  designated  by  Warren, 
he  reported  to  General  Sheridan  that  he  was  ready  to  move, 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  the  line  of  march  was  taken 
up.  General  Sheridan  rode  directly  with  the  troops,  well  up 
on  the  front  line.  The  advance  was  directly  to  the  White 
Oak  Road,  which  was  about  2250  feet  north  of  the  place  where 
the  line  of  battle  was  formed.  The  troops  marched  over  the 
road,  but  no  enemy  was  encountered,  nor  were  any  breast- 
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*%¥orks  to  be  found.   The  entire  line  of  battle  was  too  far  to 
'fthe  right,  and  instead  of  Crawford's  division  reaching  the 
Intrenchments  and  assaulting:,  the  fire  from  the  enemy  was 
nipoo  our  left  flank,  and  the  weakest  division  with  no  reen- 
forcements  or  supports  was  directly  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  as  Ayres  went  over  the  road,  he  found  that  the 
line  could  not  be  met  by  swinging  around,  so  he  faced  his 
division  by  an  abrupt  left  turn,  to  face  the  return  of  the  Con- 
federate line. 

General  Warren  perceived  the  mistake  at  once,  and  ordered 
General  Ayres  to  bring  Winthrop  directly  on  to  the  line  of 
battle.  A  slight  confusion  arose,  but  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Sheridan  and  the  veteran  Ayres  the  2d  Division 
swept  over  the  return,  and  as  he  overlapped  it  he  could  take 
it  in  reverse.  But  just  here  occurred  the  confusion  which  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  General  Warren  from  his  command. 
Crawford's  division  was  making  a  prolonged  left  wheel,  but 
his  movements  based  on  Ayres  as  a  pivot  looked  to  a  close 
connection  with  him  on  his  left.  The  abrupt  turn  which 
Ayres  had  to  make  threw  Crawford  directly  into  the  air,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  marching  directly  from  the  battle. 
Warren  hurried  to  this  division,  and  taking  Eellogg's  brigade 
caused  it  to  make  a  left  turn  in  a  clearing  where  it  is  marked 
on  the  map  **  spring."  His  intention  was  to  bring  Baxter's 
brigade  in  on  the  right  of  Kellogg,  who  now  faced  directly 
west  and  looked  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Under  orders 
directly  from  Sheridan,  Kellogg  did  not  remain  where  he 
was  halted  by  Warren,  but  pushed  on,  to  the  right  of  Ayres. 
GhrifSn,  who  was  well  ofiE  to  the  right,  was  being  carried  still 
farther  away  from  the  field  until  Warren  caused  his  division 
to  turn  abruptly  to  the  left  and  come  in  on  the  right  of  Ayres. 
Captain  Chester  of  Crawford's  staff  was  here,  as  was  also 
Captain  Herr,  on  the  extreme  right  with  the  Thirty-ninth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  We  came  under  the  flank  fire  of 
the  return,  and  there  were  some  slight  casualties  directly 
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after  the  line  of  battle  got  over  the  White  Oak  Boad.  After 
getting  over  that  road,  the  troops  never  saw  any  clearing 
of  any  description  until  they  came  over  the  cleared  field  in 
which  were  the  chimneys  of  some  house,  which  is  marked 
*' chimneys"  on  the  map.  The  line  swung  to  the  north  of 
those  chimneys,  and  as  the  line  came  around  went  into  the 
woods  again.  Coulter,  who  had  been  in  reserve,  was  now  on 
the  line  of  battle  and  connected  with  the  Second  Brigade 
(Baxter's).  Warren,  having  left  Crawford  after  getting  his 
division  wheeled,  started  to  find  Kellogg,  whom  he  had  halted, 
but  when  he  tried  to  find  him  he  was  gone ;  so  he  pushed  on 
into  the  Sydnor  field  and  then  went  again  to  Crawford,  who 
was  coming  out  through  the  woods  on  to  the  Ford's  Church 
Road  and  was  parallel  to  it.  He  caused  the  direction  of  the 
division  to  be  again  changed,  and  it  now  faced  directly  south 
with  Coulter's  (3d)  brigade  astride  the  road  and  Baxter  still 
on  the  right.  On  reaching  the  Ford  Church  Boad  there 
were  captured  seven  or  eight  ambulances  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  battery  which  had  been  run  up  from  Five  Forks.  Coulter 
charged  it  very  handsomely  and  captured  all  four  guns.  This 
Young  or  Boisseau  field  was  the  last  clearing  the  troops  went 
into,  as  they  immediately  plunged  into  the  woods  and  were 
covered  by  them  until  the  final  sweep  beyond  the  Gilliam 
field.  The  enemy  were  crumbling  before  them  all  the  time. 
The  Third  Division,  by  taking  such  a  wide  sweep,  reached 
beyond  the  flank  of  any  opposing  force  that  could  be  formed 
and  kept  the  enemy  crumbling  off  from  their  right  flank.  All 
this  time  the  troops  were  under  fire.  The  first  troops  that 
opened  fire  upon  the  Third  Division  were  Munford's  cavalry, 
and  as  they  pushed  on  the  enemy  fell  back ;  when  the  Young 
or  Boisseau  field  was  reached,  Mayo's  brigade,  recnforced  by 
Corse,  had  tried  to  form  to  prevent  our  pushing  down  the  road. 
The  advance  was  too  rapid  and  too  persistent.  Our  division 
general  very  gallantly  led  his  division  that  day,  and  with 
evident  good  work  that  was  being  done  on  all  sides  the  troops 
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pushed  on  with  an  ardor  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  The 
result  of  Crawford's  movement  down  the  Ford  Boad  caused 
the  evacuation  of  the  line  of  intrenchments.  All  the  Confed- 
erates testify  to  this  fact. 

As  the  Third  Division  got  down  to  near  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  on  the  Young  or  Boisseau  field,  a  portion  of  Bart- 
lett's  brigade  of  Grriffin's  division  joined  the  left  flank  of 
Coulter  and  reenforced  him.  As  the  line  swept  on,  General 
Warren  detached  this  force  and  sent  it  directly  up  the  Ford 
Boad  to  the  crossing  at  Hatcher's  Bun.  As  the  Third  Divi- 
sion neared  Five  Forks,  under  orders  from  General  Warren 
the  troops  were  faced  west  and  were  pushed  on  with  the  left 
a  little  north  of  the  White  Oak  Boad ;  and  when  the  clear- 
ing known  as  Gilliam's  was  reached,  it  was  found  that  the 
enemy  had  made  a  final  stand  and  erected  temporary  earth- 
works at  right  angles  to  their  original  line.  The  men  being 
out  of  breath  and  the  formation  being  somewhat  broken,  the 
troops  halted  and  opened  a  desultory  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
Greneral  Warren,  hastening  up,  quickly  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  and  after  a  little  time  given  to  re-forming  the 
troops,  a  very  good  line  was  formed,  and  under  the  gallant 
leadership  of  him  who  had  commanded  us  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  troops  sprang  forward,  and  with  a  cheer  carried 
the  works.  General  Warren's  horse  was  shot  under  him 
directly  astride  the  works  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bichard- 
8on  received  the  bullet  that  would  have  struck  our  beloved 
corps  commander.  , 

The  nightfall  was  well  upon  us  by  this  time,  and,  the  enemy 
being  thoroughly  dispersed,  the  troops  were  halted,  and  Gen- 
eral Warren  sent  one  of  his  staiGF  to  find  General  Sheridan 
and  ask  for  further  orders.  The  aide  reached  Sheridan  and 
received  in  reply  the  word  that  orders  had  been  sent  to 
Warren,  and  not  long  after  Bankhead's  return.  Colonel  For- 
syth arrived  with  the  order  from  Sheridan  relieving  Warren 
from  the  command  of  the  corps. 
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Upon  reachmg  Sheridan,  Warren  conld  only  get  die  satb- 
faction  of  the  response  to  his  inquiry  that  the  order  moat  be 
obeyed.  Thns,  on  the  field  of  battle,  after  the  most  snooeaBfnl 
day^s  work  that  he  had  eyer  taken  part  in,  was  Warren  de- 
prived of  the  command  of  the  corps  which  he  had  commanded 
since  March,  1864,  and  a  position  he  had  earned  by  the  right 
of  soldierly  courage  and  brilliant  operations  on  many  fields. 
Beginning  at  Great  Bethel,  his  name  is  associated  witii  every 
field  upon  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  engaged*. 

The  insulting  remarks  and  the  tone  and  gesture  of  Sheridan 
when  he  alluded  to  Warren's  services  on  this  day  to  Colonel 
Locke  are  a  disgrace  to  this  brilliant  man.  There  is  no  eieiise 
or  palliation  for  them.  The  most  ardent  friend  that  Sheridan 
has  cannot  explain  away  the  insult  conyeyed  to  one  of  ^m 
bravest  and  most  devoted  of  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  tiie 
Potomac  It  seems  almost  beyond  belief,  but  I  am  ccmvinced 
that  the  seed  of  dislike  and  displeasure  with  Warren  was  im- 
planted in  Sheridan's  mind  when  the  animated  conversation 
between  Sheridan  and  Meade  took  place  on  the  night  ci  tibe 
7th  of  May,  1864.  The  sneer  that  was  suggested  by  Sheridan 
when  he  asked  Grriffin  where  Warren  was,  and  was  tdd  he 
was  in  the  rear,  implied  that  he  was  always  there. 

The  great  capacity  of  General  Sheridan  to  handle  men  on 
the  field  of  battle  was  never  more  manifest  than  on  this  day. 
The  gallant  bearing  and  bravery  displayed  in  leading  Ayres' 
division,  when  it  was  found  that  the  formation  was  wrong  and 
that  the  troops  were  actually  passing  to  the  rear  and  flank  of 
the  Confederate  line,  were  of  the  highest  tjrpe  of  soldierly 
courage. 

I  think  that  a  good  word  should  be  said  for  the  troops  of 
the  Fifth  Corps.  You  are  all  aware  that  Sheridan  had  in- 
formed General  Grant  that  any  corps  would  be  preferable  to 
the  Fifth  Corps  for  service  with  him.  In  fact,  he  did  not  care 
to  have  them  assigned  to  the  duty  which  was  expected  of  him, 
which  was  that  of  joining  an  infantry  corps  to  the  cavalry, 
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and  swinging  around  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  to  force 
them  out  of  their  intrenchments.  The  steadiness  that  the 
Second  Division  showed  when  the  sharp  infantry  fire  struck 
them  in  flank,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  turned  and  faced 
the  fire,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  went  over  the  enemy 
at  the  return,  were  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  no  troops 
ever  behaved  better  than  they  in  the  unexpected  condition  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

Griffin's  division  always  behaved  well,  and  this  day  was  no 
exception.  Crawford's  division  suffered  the  most  of  the  whole 
corps,  the  casualties  in  this  division  alone  being  nearly  equal 
to  those  in  the  other  two  divisions.  General  Sheridan,  in  his 
anxiety  to  prove  that  Crawford  was  not  engaged,  says  that  the 
reports  were  untrue  and  intentionally  falsified.  This  division 
came  under  fire  as  soon  as  any  of  the  corps,  and  it  never  ceased 
to  be  under  fire  until  after  the  attack  on  Gilliam  field.  This  is 
not  true  of  any  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  total  loss  in  the  corps  was  634.  The  whole  force  under 
Sheridan  was  at  least  17,500  men. 

The  Confederates  had,  as  nearly  as  can  be  arrived  at,  rather 
over  11,000. 

The  battle  was  a  most  complete  success.  In  no  battle  in  the 
East  up  to  this  time  had  there  been  anything  like  the  results 
which  followed  from  this.  Lee's  flank  was  thoroughly  broken, 
and  the  Southside  Railroad,  the  goal  for  which  we  had  striven 
for  nine  months,  was  in  our  grasp.  Sheridan  deserves  every 
honor  that  can  be  given  him  for  this  success.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  and  deplored  that  in  the  supreme  moment  of  vic- 
tory he  committed  the  act  which  embittered  the  entire  after- 
life of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  commanders. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  wise  on  his  part  if  he  had  tem- 
pered his  wrath  with  a  little  mercy. 
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THE  FIVE  FORKS  CAMPAIGN 

I  WAS  asked  to  write  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks. 
Beginning  my  stady  preparatory  to  writing  the  paper  with 
the  battle  itself,  I  went  back  and  back  to  find  a  suitable 
starting-point  for  my  story,  but  could  find  no  halting-place 
until  I  came  to  the  general  situation  before  Richmond  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  The  paper,  therefore,  will  be  of 
unusual  length.  I  shall  occupy  two  or  three  evenings  in  reading 
it.  To-night  I  shall  recite  the  events  of  the  29th  and  30th  of 
March,  1865.  Later  in  the  winter  I  shall  recite  the  events  of  the 
31st  of  March  and  the  1st  of  April.  And  since,  in  my  opinion, 
orders  and  despatches  written  during  a  campaign  are  the  best 
sources  from  which  to  learn,  not  only  what  was  intended  to  be 
done,  but  what  actually  was  done,  the  paper  will  consist  mostly 
of  despatches  and  orders  strung  together  chronologically,  as 
far  as  may  be,  with  explanations  that  may  perhaps  cause  them 
to  be  more  readily  understood  than  they  would  be  standing 
alone.  Moreover,  I  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  the  fortunes  of  General  Warren  in  those 
eventful  days,  and  orders  and  despatches  then  written  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  such  a  discussion.  I  have,  however, 
confined  this  part  of  my  narrative  mostly  to  matters  found 
against  General  Warren  by  the  court  of  inquiry  which  was 
held  at  his  request  in  1880,  and  to  matters  reflecting  upon 
the  conduct  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Corps  as  testified 
to  by  witnesses  before  the  court. 

The  plan  of  campaign  contemplated  by  General  Grant 
appears  in  his  letter  to  the  several  army  commanders  dated 
March  24, 1865,  and  in  his  separate  letter  to  General  Sheridan 
dated  March  28, 1865.    In  the  former  letter  he  says :  ^ 

»  96  W.  R.  50. 
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^  On  the  29di  inat.,  the  anmesopentiiig  againft  BicfanioiMl 
will  moVe  by  the  left,  for  the  doable  porpoee  of  taniiiig  liie 
enemy  out  of  his  present  position  aioond  Peteisboig^  and  to 
insnre  the  snooess  of  the  cavalzy  nnd^  General  Sheridan, 
which  will  start  at  the  same  time  in  its  efforts  to  reaehand 
destroy  the  Sonthride  and  Danville  railroads.  Two  ooips  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomao  will  be  moYed  at  first  in  two  eol^ 
nmns,  tiddng  the  two  roads  aoross  Thatdier^s  Bun  nearest 
where  the  present  line  held  by  ns  strikes  that  streanit  bodi 
moving  toward  Dinwiddle  Coort  Honseu 

^  The  cavalry  nnder  Greneral  Sheridan,  joined  bj  die  division 
now  imder  General  Davies,  will  move  at  the  same  time  by  llie 
Weldon  road  and  the  Jerasalem  Flank  Boad,  taming  west 
from  the  latter  before  crossing  the  Nc^toway,  and  west  wilii 
the  whole  column  before  reaching  Stony  Greek.  G^Mral 
Sheridan  will  then  move  independently  imder  olher  inatrod- 
tions  which  will  be  given  him.'' 

The  other  instnictions  were  as  f dlows :  ^ 

*^  The  6th  Army  Corps  will  move  by  the  Yao^m  road  at  8 
A.  K.  to-morrow  morning.  The  2d  moves  abont  9  ▲•  x.,  hav* 
ing  bat  abont  three  miles  to  march,  to  reach  the  point  deng* 
nated  for  it  to  take  on  the  right  of  the  fifth  Corps  after  tke 
latter  reaches  Dinwiddle  Court  House. 

^'  Move  your  cavalry  at  as  early  an  hoar  as  yon  can,  and 
without  being  confined  to  any  particular  road  or  roads.  You 
may  go  out  by  the  nearest  roads  in  rear  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
pass  by  its  left,  and,  passing  near  to,  or  through,  Dinwiddle, 
reach  the  right  and  rear  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  you  can.  It 
is  not  the  intention  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  intrenched 
position,  but  to  force  him  out,  if  possible.  Should  he  come 
out  and  attack  us,  or  get  himself  where  he  can  be  attacked, 
move  In  with  your  entire  force  in  your  own  way,  and  with 
the  full  reliance  that  the  army  will  engage  or  follow  the 
enemy,  as  circumstances  will  dictate.   I  shall  be  on  the  field, 

1  W.  a  1807. 
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and  will  probably  be  able  to  commnnioate  with  yon.  Should 
I  not  do  BO,  and  yon  find  that  the  enemy  keeps  within  his 
main  intrenched  line,  you  may  cut  loose  and  push  for  the 
Danville  road.  If  you  find  it  practicable,  I  would  like  you  to 
cross  the  Southside  road  between  Petersburg  and  Burkes- 
yille,  and  destroy  it  to  some  extent. 

^  I  would  not  advise  much  detention,  however,  until  you 
reach  the  Danville  road,  which  I  would  like  you  to  strike  as 
near  to  the  Appomattox  as  possible.  Make  your  destruction 
on  that  road  as  complete  as  possible.  You  can  then  pass  to 
the  Southside  road  west  of  Burkesville,  and  destroy  that  in 
like  manner. 

«« After  having  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  two  rail- 
roads, which  are  now  the  only  avenues  of  supply  to  Lee's 
army,  you  may  return  to  this  army,  selecting  your  road  fur- 
ther south,  or  you  may  go  on  into  North  Carolina  and  join 
General  Sherman.  Should  you  select  the  latter  course,*  get 
the  information  to  me  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  send 
orders  to  meet  you  at  Goldsborough." 

That  General  Sheridan  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
believed  the  raid  upon  the  railroads  to  be  the  chief  feature  of 
the  work  assigned  to  him,  appears  in  his  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cavalry  in  the  campaign  before  Bichmond  and 
Petersburg,  dated  May  16,  1865. 

After  describing  the  first  day's  march  of  the  cavalry,  he 
says:^ 

^  The  First  and  Second  divisions  went  into  camp  covering 
the  Yanghan  Flat  Foot,  Boydton  Plank,  and  Five  Forks 
roads,  which  all  intersect  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  render- 
ing this  an  important  point,  and  from  which  I  was  expected 
to  make  a  cavalry  raid  on  the  Southside  Bailroad,  and  thence 
join  General  Sherman  or  return  to  Petersburg,  as  circum- 
stances might  dictate." 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  from  (General  Grant,  Gen- 

1  W.  C.  1606. 
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eral  Meade's  first  orders  to  the  corps  commanders,  issued 
March  27,^  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Fifth  Corps,  mider 
Major-General  Warren,  should  move  on  the  29th,  at  3  A.  M., 
to  the  crossing  of  Hatcher's  Run  at  W.  Perkins's  house; 
thence  west  to  the  junction  of  the  Old  Stage  road  and  the 
Vaughan  road,  and  from  this  point  open  communication  with 
the  Second  Corps  on  the  Vaughan  road.  This  accomplished, 
the  Fifth  Corps  was  to  be  moved  to  occupy  a  position  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  At  six  o'clock  on  the 
same  day.  General  Humphreys,  with  the  Second  Corps,  leav- 
ing his  pickets  to  be  relieved  by  the  Army  of  the  James, 
was  to  move  down  the  Vaughan  road,  cross  Hatcher's  Run  and 
Gravelly  Run,  and  open  communication  with  the  Fifth  Corps. 
This  done,  the  Second  Corps  was  to  be  posted  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Old  Stage  road  and  the  Quaker  or  Military  road. 

The  Sixth  Corps  was  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  abandon 
the  line  of  works  that  it  held,  and  march  to  any  place  where 
it  might  be  needed.  The  Ninth  Corps,  on  such  withdrawal  of 
the  Sixth,  was  to  take  up  the  return  works  from  Fort  Davis 
on  its  left,  and  take  care  of  itself. 

General  Ord,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
James  and  Mackenzie's  Cavalry,  was  ordered  to  march  from 
the  right  of  the  army  to  the  left,^  and  take  up  a  position  in 
rear  of  the  Second  Corps,  between  that  corps  and  the  Fifth. 
Ord  moved  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and,  marching  thirty- 
six  miles,  took  his  new  position  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 
He  did  this  with  such  skill  that  the  enemy  did  not  learn  of 
his  withdrawal  from  the  right  of  our  army  until  after  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks  had  been  fought. 

On  the  28th  the  orders  to  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps 
were  somewhat  modified ;  and  since  these  two  corps  did 
pretty  much  all  the  fighting  so  far  as  our  infantry  was  engaged 
up  to  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  on  the  1st  of  April, 
I  quote  the  modified  order  in  full : ' 

1  W.  C.  1257.         «  95  W.  R.  50,  and  97  W.  R.  207-8.  »  W.  C.  1258. 
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^Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  instructions  of  March  27  are 
modified  as  follows : 

"  1st,  Major-General  Humphreys  will  not  move  before  9 
A.  M.,  nnless  previously  notified  that  the  troops  of  the  Army 
of  the  James  are  in  position. 

^*  On  moving,  Major  General  Humphreys  will  take  up  a 
position,  his  right  resting  on  or  near  Hatcher's  Bun,  and  his 
left  extending  to  the  Quaker  road.  He  will  advance  his  skir- 
mishers well  supported  and  feel  for  the  enemy ;  if  found  in 
force  outside  his  works,  he  will  attack  and  endeavor  to  force 
him  into  his  works.  The  Second  Corps  train  will  be  parked 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cummings  house. 

"  2d.  Major-General  Warren  will  move  at  the  hour  desig- 
nated, but  will  not  proceed  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Vaughan 
and  Quaker  roads,  till  notified  that  Major-General  Hum- 
phreys is  in  position  or  nearly  so.  On  being  so  notified  Major 
General  Warren  will  advance  on  the  Boydton  Plank  Road, 
taking  position  with  his  right  in  connection  with  General 
Humphreys,  and  reserving  sufficient  force  to  refuse  and  guard 
his  left. 

^  Major-General  Warren  will  also  advance  skirmishers  well 
supported,  and  in  case  the  enemy  is  found  outside  his  works 
attack  and  endeavor  to  force  him  back  to  them. 

^^  Corps  commanders  are  notified  the  cavalry  will  be  occu- 
pied on  the  left  of  the  Fifth  Corps.'* 

From  these  orders  to  Warren  and  Humphreys,  the  plan  of 
operations  seems  to  have  been  that  the  two  infantry  corps 
should  keep  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy  within  his  forti- 
fications, or  else  give  him  sufficient  occupation  by  fighting 
him  outside  of  those  lines ;  while  the  cavalry,  thus  relieved 
from  all  danger  from  troops  coming  out  from  those  fortifica- 
tions, should  destroy  the  railroads.  At  any  rate,  the  infantry 
was  to  expect  no  direct  assistance  from  the  cavalry.  The  in- 
fantry was  to  guard  its  own  left. 

The  enemy's  works  against  which  Humphreys  and  Warren 
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were  to  operate  were  on  the  west  side  of  Hatcher's  Bun,  and 
stretched  from  the  run  at  a  point  just  east  of  the  Boydton 
Plank  Road  round  to  the  run  again  at  a  point  half  a  mile  west, 
following  the  stream,  of  the  place  where  the  Claiborne  road 
crosses  the  run.  The  Boydton  Plank  Road  runs  direct  from 
Petersburg  to  Dinwiddie,  and  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  write 
was  the  most  easterly  road  by  which  the  Confederates  could 
communicate  with  the  South.  A  small  portion  of  the  works 
against  which  Humphreys  and  Warren  were  to  operate  had 
been  built  long  before  to  guard  the  Boydton  Plank  Boad 
where  it  crosses  Hatcher's  Bun.  Latterly,  the  rebel  works  had 
been  extended  to  protect  the  Claiborne  road,  a  road  leading 
north  to  Sutherland  Post-office  on  the  Southside  Bailroad,  and 
important  on  that  account.  The  latter  works  also  protected 
the  White  Oak  road  from  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  to  the 
Claiborne  road,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  But 
our  commanders  at  this  time  knew  nothing  definite  regarding 
either  the  situation  or  the  strength  of  these  new  works. 

The  White  Oak  road  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
the  Boydton  Plank  Road  just  across  Hatcher's  Run  to  Five 
Forks,  and  then  still  further  west.  The  Five  Forks  are  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  rebel  works  at  the  junction  of  the 
Claiborne  road  with  the  White  Oak  road.  From  Five  Forks, 
the  Ford  road,  running  due  north,  crosses  Hatcher's  Run  at 
a  distance  of  little  over  a  mile,  and  strikes  the  Southside 
Railroad  two  and  a  half  miles  further  on.  And  the  White  Oak 
road  itself,  running  through  Five  Forks  due  west,  strikes  the 
Southside  Railroad  at  a  distance  of  some  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  from  Five  Forks.  The  Dinwiddie  Court  House  road 
runs  southeast  from  Five  Forks  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
and  then  branches  into  the  Adams  road,  running  due  south  to 
Dinwiddie  Court  House  two  miles,  and  into  the  Brook's  road, 
running  due  east  two  miles  into  the  Boydton  Plank  Road. 
From  this  Dinwiddie  Court  House  road  there  are  several 
roads  leading  northerly,  and  reaching  the  White  Oak  road 
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on  the  east  side  of  the  Five  Forks ;  and  some  of  them  con- 
tinuing on,  either  by  themselves  or  running  into  others  or  each 
other,  finally  cross  Hatcher's  Run,  and  reach  the  Southside 
Railroad. 

No  other  roads  than  the  Adams  and  the  Boydton  Plank 
ran  northerly  from  Dinwiddie  Court  House  east  of  Stony 
Run  and  Chamberlain's  Bed.  Dinwiddie  could  therefore  be 
easily  defended,  while  attacks  or  raids  could  be  made  in 
several  directions.  Moreover,  by  roads  crossing  Stony  Creek 
to  the  south,  the  railroads  could  easily  be  reached  by  a  body 
of  cavalry  large  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Yaughan  road,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  orders, 
ran  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  extreme  left  of  our 
second  line,  where  the  road  crossed  Hatcher's  Run.  Two 
miles  from  our  line  it  crossed  Gravelly  Run;  and  two  miles 
further  on,  it  intersected  the  Quaker  road,  which,  running 
due  west  from  Malone's  bridge  about  three  miles,  then  turned 
and  ran  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  intersection  with  the 
Yaughan  road,  and  then  due  north  four  miles  into  the  Boyd- 
ton Plank  Road. 

W.  Perkins's  house,  at  which  the  Fifth  Corps  was  to  cross 
BLatcher's  Run,  was  at  Monk's  Neck  bridge,  about  two  miles 
down  stream  from  the  crossing  of  the  run  by  the  Yaughan  road. 

Just  before  the  movement  began,  the  Fifth  Corps  was  lying 
north  of  a  road  running  from  Monk's  Neck  bridge  to  the 
Weldon  Railroad  to  the  north  of  Reams's  station.  The  Second 
Corps  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  run,  in  advanced  works,  close 
up  to  the  enemy's  works  that  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  run. 
A  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  James  had  taken  position  between 
the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps,  and  was  ready  to  relieve  the 
pickets  of  the  Second  Corps.  We  had  no  works  on  the  west 
side  of  Ebtcher's  Run.  The  enemy's  works,  referred  to  in  the 
orders  as  those  within  which  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  were 
to  keep  him  occupied,  were  detached  works,  nearly  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  main  line,  the  right  of  which  rested  on  Hatcher's 
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Run.  The  enemy,  however,  had  a  strong  work  at  the  Crow 
house  on  the  right  bank  ol  Hatcher's  Run  (the  west  side), 
which,  together  with  the  river,  which  was  dammed  at  that 
place,  was  sufficient  protection  for  the  gap  in  their  works. 

We  will  now  follow  the  movements  made  by  the  Union 
troops  in  obedience  to  the  orders  I  have  recited.  But  first,  let 
us  take  note  of  a  further  modification  of  the  orders  to  the  in- 
fantry commanders.^  General  Humphreys  was  not  certain  that 
he  could  reach  to  the  Quaker  road.  He  therefore  was  in- 
structed to  place  his  right  within  supporting  distance  of  Gen- 
eral Ord,  and  to  determine  his  left  by  the  formation  of  his 
corps ;  and  it  was  stated  as  probable  that  General  Warren 
would  be  directed  to  move  by  the  Quaker  road  instead  of  by 
the  Boydton  Plank  Road. 

General  Sheridan  and  his  cavalry  took  up  their  march 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,^  and,  keeping  well  south  of 
the  infantry,  moved  toward  Dinwiddie  Court  House  by  way  of 
Reams's  station  on  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  Malone's  crossing 
on  Hatcher's  Run,  or  rather  Rowanty  Creek,  for  the  stream 
takes  that  name  after  the  junction  of  Great  Cat-Tail  Run  with 
Hatcher's  Run.  At  this  crossing  he  was  obliged  to  construct 
a  bridge.  And  he  there  encountered  a  small  picket  of  the 
rebel  cavalry  which  he  drove  off  to  the  left  and  south  across 
Stony  Creek,  four  or  five  miles  distant.  From  some  prisoners 
captured  he  learned  that  there  was  a  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  south  of  him,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stony 
Creek  station  on  the  Weldon  Railroad.  But  believing  that  it 
would  not  attack  him,  and  that  by  passing  on  in  obedience  to 
instructions  he  would  force  it  to  make  a  wide  detour,  he  con- 
tinued his  march,  leaving  behind,  however,  Custer's  division 
which  was  in  rear  at  Malone's  crossing,  to  assist  and  protect 
his  trains,  which  he  says  were  greatly  retarded  by  the  almost 
impassable  roads  in  that  miry  section  of  the  country.  He  en- 
camped at  night,  as  already  stated,  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House. 

1  W.  C.  1259.  «  95  W.  R.  1101. 
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This  place  has  a  high-sounding  name,  bat  consisted  at  the 
time  of  a  court-house,  a  hotel,  and  a  few  farmhouses  to  the 
east  and  west  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  either  direction.  As 
referred  to  in  the  official  despatches  and  reports  relating  to 
the  movements  under  consideration,  Dinwiddie  Court  House 
undoubtedly  included  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  court-house  building.  In  a  military  point 
of  view  it  certainly  included  the  junction  of  the  Vaughan  and 
Boydton  Plank  roads,  half  a  mile  out  of  the  village. 

General  Warren  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  moving  at  3  a.  M.^ 
on  the  29th,  crossed  Hatcher's  Rim,  or  rather  Rowanty  Creek, 
at  Monk's  Neck  bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the  junction  of  the 
Vaughan  and  Quaker  roads.  He  had  been  ordered  not  to  go 
beyond  this  point  until  notified  that  the  Second  Corps  was 
in  position,  or  nearly  so ;  but  he  advanced  his  left  or  leading 
division  to  within  two  miles  of  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  as  General 
Humphrey  says  in  the  volume  in  the  Scribner  series.  That 
is,  facing  the  enemy,  his  extreme  left  would  have  been  nearly 
two  miles  beyond  the  junction  of  the  roads. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  receiyed  the  following  order  from  General 
Meade,  dated  at  8.45 : ' 

**  Major-General  Meade  directs  you  to  move  up  the  Quaker 
road  to  Gravelly  Run  crossing.  By  throwing  out  parties  to 
your  right  you  will  be  able  to  find  General  Humphreys  in  the 
direotion  of  J.  Slaughter's  (the  most  northerly).  He  is  feel- 
ing out  in  that  direction." 

At  twelve  o'clock  Warren  received  another  order  from  Gen- 
eral Meade,  which  seems  to  afford  more  or  less  of  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  he  had  placed  Griffin  so  far  out  to  the 
left.* 

*^From  your  last  despatch  the  major-general  commanding 
would  infer  that  you  did  not  understand  his  last  order  by 
Major  Jay. 

*'Your  dispositions  to  cover  your  left  and  rear  are  ap- 
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proved,  but  this  must  not  prevent  your  moving  your  corps 
up  the  Quaker  road,  across  Gravelly  Bun,  and  there  taking 
position  facing  north  with  your  right  connecting  with  Greneral 
Humphreys.  This  done  you  can  make  dispositions  to  cover 
your  left,  and  you  will  cover  and  hold  the  plank  road,  if  pos- 
sible, with  your  corps." 

From  the  above  despatch  from  General  Meade  to  General 
Warren,  dated  at  8.45  a.  m.,  it  appears  that  General  Hum- 
phreys with  the  Second  Corps  moved  earlier  than  9  a.  ic,  the 
hour  originally  contemplated.  He  crossed  Hatcher's  Kun  (at 
the  Vaughan  road),  and  at  8.45  was  *^ feeling  out"  in  the 
direction  of  J.  Slaughter's,  which  was  on  the  Vaughan  road 
about  halfway,  following  that  road,  from  Hatcher's  Bun  to 
the  junction  of  the  Vaughan  and  Quaker  roads. 

In  his  ^^  History  of  the  Virginia  Campaign,"  Greneral 
Humphreys,  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  the  Second 
Corps  on  the  29th  of  April,  merely  says :  ^ 

^*  General  Humphreys,  taking  position  as  directed,  moved 
forward,  meeting  with  little  opposition  until  darkness  pat  a 
stop  to  further  progress." 

At  night  he  had  proceeded  beyond  Dabney's  mill ;  that  is, 
having  taken  a  position  along  the  Vaughan  road,  stretching 
from  the  run  to  J.  Slaughter's  house,  Humphreys  had  ad- 
vanced northwesterly.  The  swampy  and  woody  nature  of  the 
country  precluded  his  advancing  in  line  of  battle,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded in  several  columns  ready  to  deploy  as  if  in  the  near  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy. 

The  Fifth  Corps  had  considerable  fighting  on  the  29th. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Fifth  Corps  proceeded  up  the  Quaker 
road,^  the  First  Division,  under  General  Griffin,  which  had 
been  recalled  from  its  position  on  the  road  leading  to  Dinwiddie 
Court  House,  in  the  advance.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Quaker  and  Boydton  Plank  roads,  Griffin  fell  in 
with  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  a  sharp  engagement  took  place, 
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in  which  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  toward  their 
works  on  the  White  Oak  road,  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
prisoners.  Griffin's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  and  that  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and 
wounded  still  greater.  The  Confederate  troops  engaged 
belonged  to  Kansom's  and  Wallace's  brigades  of  Johnson's 
division,  and  to  Wise's  brigade,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  free  lance. 

At  night  the  Fifth  Corps  was  in  position  along  the  Boydton 
Plank  Soad,  from  near  Gravelly  Bun  to  where  it  connects  with 
the  Quaker  road.  The  Second  Corps  was  on  the  right  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  within  supporting  distance,  and  stretched  to 
Hatcher's  Run,  somewhat  in  advance  of  Dabney's  mill. 

General  Sheridan  was  informed  of  this  distribution  of  the 
troops  by  General  Warren  in  the  following  letter:  ^ 

^*  Greneral :  The  corps  is  now  in  position  near  the  Boydton 
Plank  Boad  from  near  Gravelly  Bun  to  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Quaker  road.  The  Second  Corps  connects  with  us  on  the 
right.  In  our  advance  to-day  General  Ghriffin's  division  was 
met  by  Bushrod  Johnson's  and  Anderson's  divisions,  which 
we  drove  back  with  severe  loss." 

General  Grant,  writing  to  General  Sheridan  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  29th,  describes  the  situation  of  his  army,  and 
announces  a  modified  plan  of  operations  for  the  future.  He 
gives  up  the  idea  of  a  raid  by  the  cavalry  upon  the  railroads 
leading  to  the  south,  and  abandons  the  thought  of  using  the 
infantry  merely  as  a  safeguard  for  such  raid.  He  tells  Sheri- 
dan almost  in  so  many  words  that  he  sees  the  beginning  of 
the  end.   He  says : ' 

*^  Our  line  is  now  unbroken  from  the  Appomattox  to  Din- 
widdie.  We  are  all  ready,  however,  to  give  up  all  from  the 
Jerusalem  Plank  Boad  to  Hatcher's  Bun  whenever  the  force 
can  be  used  advantageously.  After  getting  into  line  south  of 
Hatcher's,  we  pushed  forward  to  find  the  enemy's  position. 

1  W.  C.  1260.  «  W.  C.  1807-8. 
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General  Grifi&n  was  attacked  near  where  the  Quaker  road 
intersects  the  Boydton  road,  but  repulsed  it  easily,  capturing 
about  100  men.  Humphreys  reached  Dabney's  miU  and  was 
pushing  on  when  last  heard  from. 

^^  I  now  feel  like  ending  the  matter  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
before  going  back.  I  do  not  want  you,  therefore,  to  cut  loose 
and  go  after  the  enemy's  roads  at  present.  In  the  morning 
push  around  the  enemy  if  you  can,  and  get  onto  his  right 
rear.  The  movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  may  of  course 
modify  your  action.  We  will  act  together  as  one  army  here 
until  it  is  seen  what  can  be  done  with  the  enemy.  The  signal 
officer  at  Cobb's  Hill  reported  at  11.30  a.  m.  a  cavalry  colunm 
had  passed  that  point  from  Richmond  toward  Petersburg, 
taking  forty  minutes  to  pass." 

The  evening  orders  from  Meade  to  Warren  and  Humphreys 
for  the  movements  of  the  next  day  were  as  follows :  ^ 

^^  Major-General  Warren  will  advance  his  line  at  6  A.  M. 
to-morrow,  letting  his  right  rest  over  and  across  the  Quaker 
road,  and  his  left  extending  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
due  covering  and  guarding  of  his  flank. 

^^  Major-General  Humphreys  will  at  the  same  time  advance 
his  line,  keeping  his  left  connected  with  Major-General  War- 
ren, and  throwing  his  right  forward  as  far  as  Crow's. 

"  The  object  of  this  movement  is  to  force  the  enemy  into 
his  line  of  works  and  develop  the  same,  and  if  he  is  found  out 
of  his  line  to  give  battle. 

"  Corps  commanders  will  endeavor  to  have  reserves  suitably 
posted  along  their  lines,  and  will  render  each  other  such 
mutual  support  as  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  may  demand." 

This  order  to  the  two  corps  commanders  was  probably  writ- 
ten before  General  Meade  learned  of  the  fighting  by  Griffin  in 
the  afternoon,  for  the  order  sent  to  General  Warren  appears 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  r^ 

"  The  major-general  commanding  directs  me  to  state  that 
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from  your  despatch  he  infers  that  the  main  points  of  the  order 
DOW  sent  to  you  have  been  practically  carried  out  by  General 
Griffin. 

**  You  will,  however,  determine  this  definitely  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  enemy  being  driven  within  his  works,  you  will 
extend  your  line  to  the  left  and  will  determine  the  position  of 
his  works.  General  Humphreys  will  push  on  and  will  do  the 
same  in  his  front. 

*^  You  will  develop  to  your  left  as  far  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  instructions  to  protect  your  flank." 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Meade  constantly  warns 
General  Warren  to  be  careful  to  cover  and  guard  his  left  flank. 
And  what  is  more  important,  it  must  be  observed  that  there 
is  no  communication  from  General  Grant  to  General  Meade 
telling  him  that  he  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  cavalry 
raid,  and  that  Sheridan  has  been  directed  not  to  cut  loose 
and  go  after  the  railroads,  but  to  operate,  if  possible,  on  the 
enemy's  right  rear.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  two  armies  acting 
together  as  one  army.  General  Meade  still  believes  that  the 
operations  of  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  are  to  be  confined 
to  keeping  the  right  of  the  enemy  within  his  works  while 
Sheridan  makes  the  contemplated  raid  upon  the  railroads. 

Before  following  the  movements  of  our  troops  on  the  30th, 
however,  let  us  see  what  the  Confederates  did  on  the  29th 
and  just  previous  to  that  day. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  day  after  General  Grant  issued 
his  orders  to  the  army  commanders  for  the  movement  of  the 
29th,  General  Lee  made  an  attack  in  great  force  upon  our 
lines  at  Fort  Stedman.  He  had  already  determined  to  with- 
draw from  Petersburg  and  Richmond  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  roads  should  permit,  and  made  this  attack  on  the  right  of 
our  line  with  the  view  to  compel  the  concentration  of  our  forces 
on  our  right,  and  leave  to  the  Confederates  a  wider  avenue  of 
escape.  The  attack  resulted  disastrously  for  himself ;  for  he 
lost  some  four  thousand  men  to  two  thousand  lost  by  us,  and 
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we  captured  and  held  his  intrenched  picket  line  at  the  point 
of  attack. 

Lee*s  centre  was  thus*  considerably  weakened ;  and  he  was 
much  embarrassed  in  making  provision  for  strengthening  his 
right  to  anticipate  the  movement  of  General  Grant,  which  he 
now  surmised.  He  had  in  his  intrenchments  west  of  Fort 
Gregg  about  15,000  men.  Just  what  troops  were  in  his  works 
south  of  Hatcher's  Bun  I  am  unable  to  say.  Probably  Wise*8 
brigade  had  been  there  for  some  time,  and  a  brigade  of  Gin- 
federate  cavalry  had  for  some  time  been  picketing  the  White 
Oak  road  from  the  intrenchments  to  Five  Forks. 

General  Sheridan  was  known  by  General  Lee  to  be  at  White 
House  from  the  19th.  The  day  before  Lee's  attack  upon  Fort 
Stedman,  Sheridan  moved  from  White  House  and  crossed 
the  James  River  at  Jones's  Landing,  and  he  formed  a  jnno- 
tion  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  Petersbuig 
on  the  27th. 

On  the  28th  General  Lee,  having  learned  of  this  move- 
ment by  Sheridan,  and  foreseeing  a  raid  upon  the  railroads, 
which  it  was  of  vital  importance  for  him  to  preserve  intact, 
ordered  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  his  cavalry  command, 
then  stationed  near  Hanover  Court  House  on  the  extreme 
left,  to  repair  to  Five  Forks  via  Petersburg.  *  He  also  ordered 
his  two  other  large  cavalry  divisions,  commanded  by  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  General  Rosser,  to  move  to  Five  Forks 
and  report  to  General  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

The  three  cavalry  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia had  been  acting  as  separate  and  independent  commands 
since  the  death  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

The  divisions  of  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  General 
Rosser  formed  the  enemy's  cavalry  force,  which  General 
Sheridan  left  on  his  left  flank  and  rear  to  the  south  of  Stony 
Creek,  when  he  moved  out  on  the  29th.  As  General  Sheridan 
held  the  crossings  of  Stony  Creek,  these  two  divisions  were 
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compelled  to  make  a  wide  detour  over  bad  roads,  and  did  not 
reach  Five  Forks  until  the  evening  of  the  80th. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  with  his  own  division  arrived  at 
Sutherland  station  on  the  Southside  Bailroad  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  and  the  next  morning  marched  by  the  Claiborne 
and  White  Oak  roads  to  Five  Forks. 

At  the  same  time  Greneral  Lee,  the  commander-in-chief, 
ordered  Greneral  Pickett  with  his  division  to  the  extreme 
right.  This  command  was  now  at  Petersburg,  having  been 
brought  thither  from  the  left,  for  the  attack  of  the  25th 
upon  Fort  Stedman,  but  having  arrived  too  late  to  become 
engaged.  It  consisted  of  Hunton's,  Steuart's,  Terry's,  and 
Corse's  brigades,  about  4500  men  in  all.  On  the  29th 
these  forces  came  by  rail  to  Sutherland  station  and  marched 
to  the  junction  of  the  Claiborne  and  White  Oak  roads  that 
evening. 

Of  movements  of  General  Hill,  who  had  all  the  spring  been 
in  command  on  the  Confederate  right,  but  whose  troops,  for 
the  most  part,  were  posted  on  the  north  of  Hatcher's  Run,  I 
quote  from  General  Humphreys'  book  in  the  Scribner  series:^ 

^  General  Hill  extended  to  his  right,  in  the  course  of  the 
night  of  the  29th  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Mo- 
Growan's  and  McRae's  brigades,  moving  into  the  intrenchments 
on  the  White  Oak  road  on  Johnson's  left.  Scales'  and  Cook's 
brigades  into  the  intrenchments  in  front  of  Burgess's  mill  and 
along  the  south  side  of  Hatcher's  Run,  probably  including  the 
Crow  house  intrenchments,  while  Lane's,  Davis's,  McComb's, 
and  Thomas's  brigades  held  those  maintained  by  Hill  north 
of  Hatcher's  Run.  General  Heth  commanded  the  brigades 
south  of  the  run.  General  Wilcox  those  north  of  it." 

Li  a  note  Humphreys  adds,  ^^  For  the  space  of  a  mile  above 
the  Crow  house  intrenchments,  the  run  was  dammed  so  as  to 
be  impassable,  and  required  only  a  picket  line  to  watch  it." 

Let  us  now  follow  in  detail  the  events  of  the  80th. 

1  Va.  Camp.  326,  327. 
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General  Fitzhugh  Lee  had  been  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Confederate  forces  during  the  winter.  On  the  28th  of  March 
he  was  ordered,  with  his  division  of  cavalry,  to  Five  Forks, 
where  he  was  to  take  command  of  all  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry in  that  region.  Of  his  early  movements  I  quote  his  own 
words. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  at  the  Warren  Court  of  Liquiry  in 
1880,  said:  1 

«« I  camped  on  the  night  of  March  29  at  Sutherland  station, 
about  9  miles  from  Petersburg,  on  the  Southside  Kailroad. 
On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  I  marched  by  the  most  direct 
road  to  Five  Forks.  Seeing  nothing  of  the  enemy,  I  moved 
up  the  road  toward  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  and  came  upon 
the  Federal  cavalry  after  passing  Five  Forks  and  engaged 
them  with  some  success,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their 
reserves.  I  recollect  I  lost  a  general  officer,  wounded,  and 
others  killed  and  wounded.  That  was  on  the  30th,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  infantry  and  the  other  cavalry  divisions! 
The  fighting  on  our  side  was  with  my  old  cavalry  division 
alone." 

General  Munford,  next  in  command  to  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  testified  at  the  same  court  ^  that  he  encountered  on  the 
30th  a  portion  of  Sheridan's  command  on  the  Ford  road  be- 
fore reaching  Five  Forks ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee  with  his  cavalry  moved  from  Sutherland  station 
to  Five  Forks  by  the  Claiborne  and  White  Oak  roads,  and 
that  there  was  no  fighting  north  of  Five  Forks  or  north  of  the 
White  Oak  road  on  the  30th. 

General  Pickett,  we  have  seen,  reached  the  intrenchments 
on  the  White  Oak  road  the  evening  of  the  29th.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th,  leaving  Hunton's  brigade  of  his  own  division 
in  the  intrenchments  on  the  White  Oak  road,  he  marched 
down  that  road  with  the  other  three  brigades  of  the  division, 
Steuart's,  Terry's,  and  Corse's,  to  Five  Forks,  arriving  there 
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in  the  evening.  He  took  with  him  also  Ransome's  and  Wal- 
lace's brigades  of  Johnson's  division.  And  the  same  evening 
there  also  arrived  at  Five  Forks  the  other  divisions  of  cavalry, 
which  had  made  the  wide  detour  around  Sheridan,  thus  mak- 
ing the  grand  total  at  Five  Forks  the  evening  of  the  30th 
nearly  5000  mounted  men  and  between  5000  and  6000  infan- 
try. There  were  also  present  a  battery  of  six  guns  belonging 
to  Pegram's  artillery,  and  eight  or  ten  guns  belonging  to  the 
horse  artillery.  Greneral  Fitzhugh  Lee  commanded  the  cavalry 
and  General  Pickett  commanded  the  whole  force,  —  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  given 
orders  to  attack  at  once,  and  if  possible  disperse  the  cavalry 
corps  of  General  Sheridan.  After  a  consultation  with  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  General  Pickett  decided  to  attack  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  31st. 

At  this  time  (the  evening  of  the  30th)  there  were  about 
6500  troops  in  the  intrenchments  on  the  White  Oak  road. 
This  brings  the  movements  of  the  Confederates  up  to  the 
night  of  the  30th. 

That  there  was  no  fighting  north  of  the  White  Oak  road 
on  the  30th  appears  by  General  Sheridan's  despatches  of  that 
date.  In  these  despatches  we  have  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cavalry  during  the  30th. 

General  Sheridan,  the  morning  of  March  30,  1865,  wrote 
to  General  Grant  as  follows :  ^ 

^^  General  Merritt  is  moving  out  this  morning  on  the  road 
leading  from  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  to  Five  Forks.  He  will  not 
go  as  far  west  as  Five  Forks,  but  will,  if  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion, take  the  right-hand  road  to  J.  Boisseau's  and  get  onto 
the  White  Oak  road. 

"  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division  was  still  at  Stony  Creek 
last  night.  Our  trains  did  not  get  up  last  night.  The  road 
at  the  crossing  of  the  swamps  was  very  bad." 

The  roads  which  General  Merritt  took  in  making  this  re- 
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connoissance  were  the  road  from  Dinwiddie  to  Little  Five 
Forks  and  from  there  the  Scott  road,  which  crosses  the  White 
Oak  road  at  Five  Forks  at  right  angles,  thence  taking  the 
name  of  the  Ford  road.  The  road  coming  up  from  Dinwiddie 
intersects  the  southeast  angle  between  the  Scott  and  White 
Oak  roads.   Hence  the  name  Five  Forks. 

Of  this  reconnoissance  about  to  be  made  by  Greneral  Mer- 
ritt  on  the  inoming  of  the  30th,  information  was  given  to 
General  Warren  before  ten  o'clock  by  an  officer  en  route 
from  General  Sheridan  to  General  Grrant,  and  about  that 
hour  General  Warren  sent  the  following  letter  to  General 
Meade :  ^ 

^^  Captain  Gillespie  has  just  come  from  General  Sheridan's 
headquarters  at  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  on  his  way  to  Greneral  Grant. 
He  came  up  the  Boydton  Plank  Boad.  When  he  left  Dinwid- 
die C.  H.,  one  division  of  the  cavalry  was  to  move  out  on  the 
road  due  north  of  Dinwiddie  and  mass  at  J.  Boisseau's,  then 
feel  out  toward  the  White  Oak  road.  General  Sheridan  re- 
mains at  Dinwiddie  with  one  other  division,  and  the  other 
division  is  upon  Stony  Creek,  where  the  Yaughan  road 
crosses.  I  shall  soon  send  out  General  Ayres's  division  on  a 
reconnoissance  from  Mrs.  Butler's,  northwesterly  toward  S. 
Dabney's.  He  will  be  in  position  to  develop  the  enemy's  line, 
and  where  I  can  support  him  with  General  Crawford,  and 
where  he  can  cooperate  with  General  Sheridan  if  he  comes 
within  reach." 

Later  in  the  day,  2.45  P.  M.,  Sheridan  wrote :  ^ 

"  General,  —  General  Merritt  met  the  enemy  cavalry  (^sic) 
with  one  division  of  cavalry  at  J.  Boisseau's,  on  the  Ford 
Church  road,  and  drove  them  right  and  left  on  the  right  and 
left  forks  of  the  road,  and  now  has  possession  of  the  White 
Oak  road  at  Five  Forks ;  also  where  the  right-hand  road  in- 
tersects the  White  Oak  road.  Our  loss  was  slight,  fifteen  or 
twenty  wounded." 
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The  rebel  cavalry  which  Sheridan  here  mentions  belonged 
to  Fitzhugh  Lee's  own  division,  and  we  have  just  seen  that 
Fitzhngh  Lee  claims  that  he  drove  onr  cavalry  back  npon  its 
reserves. 

This  right-hand  road  mentioned  in  this  despatch  from  Sher- 
idan struck  the  White  Oak  road  about  one  mile  east  of  Five 
Forks,  and  between  three  and  four  miles  west  of  the  junction 
of  the  Claiborne  and  White  Oak  roads,  where  the  return  of 
the  rebel  line  commenced.  S.  Dabney's  house,  referred  to  in 
Warren's  letter  of  9.50,  quoted  above,  was  about  one  mile 
southwest  of  the  angle  of  the  rebel  works.  Neither  our 
cavalry  nor  our  infantry  at  this  time  (9.50  A.  M.)  kneW  just 
where  the  works  were.   Warren  was  ordered  to  find  out. 

Although  General  Sheridan  wrote  to  General  Grrant  at 
2.45  P.  M.  that  Merritt  held  the  White  Oak  road  at  Five 
Forks  and  also  a  mile  east  of  Five  Forks,  he  was  probably 
misinformed.  At  any  rate  Merritt  did  not  hold  these  places 
long ;  for  Pickett,  —  as  we  have  seen,  —  with  five  brigades, 
marched  out  by  the  White  Oak  road  and  joined  Fitzhugh  Lee 
at  Five  Forks  in  the  evening.  A  battery  of  six  guns  also 
passed  along  the  White  Oak  road  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
and  reached  Five  Forks  at  4.45.^  This  was  testified  to  at  the 
Warren  Court  by  the  adjutant,  who  testified  from  memoranda 
made  at  the  time,  which  he  produced. 

These  guns,  it  may  be  stated  here,  belonged  to  Pegram's 
battalion  of  Walker's  division  of  artillery.  General  Pegram 
reported  with  twenty  guns  to  R.  H.  Anderson,  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  on  the  29th.  On  the  30th,  leaving  14  guns  at  Burgess's 
mill,  he  proceeded  to  Five  Forks. 

General  Sheridan,  in  his  report  written  a  few  weeks  later, 
jVIay  16, 1865,  does  not  say  that  his  troops  gained  a  lodgment 
on  the  White  Oak  road  on  the  30th  of  March.  The  portion 
of  his  report  that  refers  to  his  movements  on  the  30th  of 
March  reads  as  follows :  ^ 
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^^  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March  I  directed 
General  Merritt  to  send  the  first  division,  Brigadier-General 
Devin  commanding,  to  gain  possession  of  the  Five  Forks  on 
the  White  Oak  road,  and  directed  General  Crook  to  send 
General  Davies's  brigade  of  his  division  to  the  support  of 
General  Devin. 

^^  Gregg's  brigade,  of  Crook's  division,  was  held  on  theBoyd- 
ton  Plank  Road,  and  guarded  the  crossing  of  Stony  Creek, 
forcing  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  was  moving  from  Stony  Creek 
Depot,  to  form  a  connection  with  the  right  of  the  army,  to 
make  a  wide  detour,  as  I  had  anticipated,  on  the  south  side  of 
Stony  Creek,  and  west  of  Chamberlain's  bed  —  a  very  fati- 
guing march  in  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads.  A  very  heavy 
rain  fell  all  day,  aggravating  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground 
and  rendering  the  movements  of  troops  almost  impossible. 
General  Merritt's  reconnoissance  developed  the  enemy  in 
strong  force  on  the  White  Oak  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Five  Forks,  and  there  was  some  heavy  skirmishing  through- 
out the  day."  • 

And  late  in  the  afternoon,  March  30,  1865,  General  Sheri- 
dan wrote  to  General  Grant  as  follows :  ^ 

"  The  enemy  has  moved  out  infantry  on  the  White  Oak 
road.  Pickett's  division  drove  back  a  small  cavalry  force 
which  was  at  the  Five  Forks  cross-roads.  A  prisoner  from 
Pickett's  division  reports  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry there.  We  have  captured  forty  or  fifty  prisoners.  Pick- 
ett's division  came  up  from  Burkesville." 

Copies  of  this  despatch  were  forwarded  by  General  Grant 
to  the  President  and  to  General  Meade,  but  Sheridan  was  in- 
correctly informed  as  to  the  place  from  which  Pickett  had 
arrived. 

We  have  seen  that  General  Grant  wrote  to  General  Sher- 
idan the  night  of  the  29th,  "We  will  act  all  together  as  one 
army  here,  until  it  can  be  seen  what  can  be  done  with  the 
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^nemy ; "  but  the  cavalry  and  infantry  appear  to  have  acted 
independently  of  each  other  thus  far,  whatever  may  have  been 
Greneral  Grrant*s  intentions.  The  infantry  corps  commanders 
were  informed  that  Sheridan  was  operating  on  their  left. 
This  was  all.  General  Warren,  on  the  left  of  the  infantry, 
was  repeatedly  warned  that  he  must  guard  and  protect  his 
own  left,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  close  connection  with 
Greneral  Humphreys  on  his  right.  And  yet  General  Grant  in 
his  letter  to  Greneral  Sheridan  of  the  evening  of  the  29th  says : 
^*  Our  line  is  now  unbroken  from  Appomattox  to  Dinwiddie." 

The  only  other  reference  to  cooperation  by  infantry  and 
cavalry  up  to  this  time  is  found  in  Warren's  letter  to  Meade 
of  9.50  A.  M.,  March  30,  where  he  says  that  General  Ayres, 
when  he  reaches  S.  Dabney's,  will  be  in  a  position  to  cooper- 
ate with  Greneral  Sheridan,  if  General  Sheridan  comes  in 
reach.  Gillespie  had  told  Warren  that  Merritt  was  to  mass 
at  J.  Boisseau's  and  feel  out  towards  the  White  Oak  road. 

But  earlier  in  the  morning  of  the  80th  General  Grrant  seems 
to  have  decided  that  the  operations  of  the  day  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  infantry.  A  very  heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the 
night  of  the  29th,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  30th  Gen- 
eral Grrant  wrote  to  Greneral  Sheridan  the  following  letter :  ^ 

*^  The  heavy  rain  of  to-day  will  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
do  much  until  it  dries  up  a  little  or  we  get  roads  around  our 
rear  repaired.  You  may  therefore  leave  what  cavalry  you 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  left  and  hold  such  positions  as 
you  deem  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  send  the  remainder 
lack  to  Humphreys'  station,  where  they  can  get  hay  and 
{p:tun.  Fifty  wagons  loaded  with  forage  will  be  sent  to  you  in 
the  morning.  Send  an  officer  back  to  direct  the  wagons  back 
to  where  you  want  them.  Report  to  me  the  cavalry  you  will 
leave  back  and  the  position  you  will  occupy.  Could  not  your 
cavalry  go  back  by  the  way  of  Stony  Creek  Depot  and  de- 
stroy or  capture  the  store  of  supplies  there  ?  " 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  order  General  Sheridan  hastened  at 
once  personally  to  General  Grrant's  headquarters,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  urged  and  persuaded  Greneral 
Grrant  to  reconsider  his  order.  In  a  statement  forwarded  from 
Chicago  to  the  Warren  Court  in  1880,  General  Sheridan 
said :  ^ 

^^  On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch  I  rode  immediately  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  lieutenant-general  to  confer  with  him. 
Although  the  rain  continued  to  fall  heavily,  General  Grant 
reconsidered  his  order  to  withdraw  the  main  body  of  my  cav- 
alry from  Dinwiddie;  and  the  hope  being  renewed  that  some 
good  might  result  from  the  presence  of  my  troops  towards 
Five  Forks,  General  Merritt,  who  was  near  J.  Boisseau's,  was 
ordered  to  reconnoitre  in  that  direction." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sheridan  made  this  visit  to 
Grant  before  noon  of  the  30th.  On  his  way  back  to  his  own 
headquarters  he  saw  General  Warren,  and  at  noon,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  Warren  writes :  ^^  I  have  seen  Sheridan*  He 
has  ordered  a  division  to  the  White  Oak  road,  which  greatly 
simplifies  my  movement." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  General  Merritt  had 
started  upon  his  reconnoissance  before  General  Sheridan 
visited  General  Grant.  Captain  Gillespie  probably  carried 
the  letter  giving  Grant  the  information.  Then  receiving 
word  from  Grant  to  remain  quiet  during  the  day,  Sheridan 
hurried  to  Grant's  headquarters  to  remonstrate.  As  a  result 
of  that  visit  Merritt  was  allowed  to  make  or  continue  his 
reconnoissance. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  General  Meade  and  the  officers 
under  him  were  at  a  disadvantage  from  not  knowing  as  clearly 
as  did  General  Sheridan  what  the  plans  of  General  Grant 
were.  General  Meade's  position  was  very  embarrassing.  Two 
of  his  corps,  the  Ninth  and  Sixth,  were  off  on  the  right  of  his 
army.  Then  came  Ord  with  the  Army  of  the  James  independ- 
ent of  General  Meade,  and  then  Humphreys  and  Warren. 
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These  last  two  officers  were  under  the  direct  command  of 
Meade ;  but  Meade  could  only  give  them  orders  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  orders  came  from  General  Grant. 

Daring  the  day  (of  the  30th)  General  Grrant  received  sev- 
eral encouraging  telegrams  reporting  the  progress  of  the  cav- 
alry. One  of  them,  sent  from  Sheridan  at  2.45  p.  m.,  as  we 
have  seen,  stated  that  Merritt  had  possession  of  the  White 
Oak  road  at  Five  Forks  and  also  where  the  right-hand  road 
intersects  the  White  Oak  road.  Although  this  statement  must 
have  been  erroneous,  General  Grant  probably  then  determined 
to  continue  to  operate  with  the  cavalry,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  he  wrote  to  General  Sheridan  as  follows :  ^ 

^^  Your  positions  on  the  White  Oak  road  are  so  important 
that  they  should  be  held  even  if  it  prevents  sending  back  any 
of  your  cavalry  to  Humphreys*  station  to  be  fed.  The  fifty 
wagon  loads  of  forage  ordered  will  be  increased  if  you  think 
it  necessary.  Let  the  officer  who  goes  back  to  conduct  it  to 
your  cavalry  call  on  General  Ingalls  at  my  headquarters. 

**  P.  S.  Can  you  not  push  up  towards  Burgess's  mills  on 
the  White  Oak  road?" 

Let  us  go  now  to  the  infantry.  Eain  still  fell.  Colonel 
Theodore  Lyman,  in  his  diary,  says  : ' 

^  March  29, 10.30  p.  m. —  ...  Heavy  rain. 

"Thursday,  March  30. — Heavy  rain  still,  which  reduced  the 
roads,  already  poor,  to  a  hopeless  pudding.  Gravelly  Run 
was  swollen  to  treble  its  usual  size ;  and  Hatcher's  Bun  swept 
away  its  bridges,  and  required  pontoons.".  .  • 

Again  he  says : 

"80th. — So  terrible  were  the  roads,  and  so  questionable  the 
possibility  of  getting  up  supplies,  especially  forage  for  cav- 
alry, that  the  generals  began  to  speculate  on  the  necessity  of 
drawing  back.  The  chief  quartennaster  said  it  was  the  worst 
time  to  move  trains  he  had  ever  seen.  It  took  1000  engineers 
56  hours  to  get  a  train  of  600  wagons  five  miles." 
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The  orders  for  the  moyement  of  the  infantry,  however, 
were  not  countermanded.  As  we  have  seen,  Warren,  by 
Meade's  directions  of  the  evening  before,  was  to  advance  at 
6  A.  M.,  letting  his  right  rest  over  and  across  the  Quaker  road, 
and  extending  his  left  ^  as  far  as  consistent  with  a  due  cover- 
ing and  guarding  of  his  flank."  Humphreys  was  to  keep  his 
left  connected  with  Warren,  and  throw  his  right  forward  as 
far  as  Crow's.  The  Crow  house  is  meant,  and  not  the  small, 
isolated  work  of  the  Confederates  upon  the  south  side  of 
Hatcher's  Bun.  The  object  of  the  movement,  as  stated  by 
General  Meade,  was  the  development  of  the  enemy's  works. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  General  Grant  wrote  to 
General  Meade :  ^ 

^^As  Warren  and  Humphreys  advance,  thus  shortening 
their  line,  I  think  the  former  had  better  move  by  the  left 
flank  as  far  as  he  can  stretch  out  with  safety,  and  cover  the 
White  Oak  road,  if  he  can.  Thb  will  enable  Sheridan  to 
reach  the  Southside  road  by  Ford's  road,  and  it  may  be 
double  the  enemy  up  so  as  to  drive  him  out  of  his  works 
south  of  Hatcher's  Run." 

General  Webb  says  that  this  letter  was  received  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  early  on  the  30th. 
It  is  not  in  exact  accord  with  the  letter  to  Sheridan  of  the 
previous  evening  stating  that  the  cavalry  and  infantry  would 
act  together  "  here "  until  it  should  be  seen  what  could  be 
doue  with  the  enemy ;  and  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the 
cavalry  were  concerned,  it  is  at  decided  variance  with  the  let- 
ter to  Sheridan  of  the  same  morning  telling  him  to  leave  only 
such  force  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  hold  the  left  and  send 
the  remainder  back  to  Humphreys'  station. 

The  despatches  do  not  help  us  to  fathom  General  Grant's 
present  plan. 

General  Warren,  however,  was  unable,  or  thought  it  not 
prudent,  to  move  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.   The  Second  Corps  as  a 
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\ehole  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  Fifth;  and  at  5.50  a.  m. 
of  the  80th  General  Warren  wrote  to  General  Meade :  ^ 

^^  I  have  my  command  all  in  readiness,  but  my  advance  is 
80  far  ahead  of  General  Humphreys,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
across  the  open  ground,  that  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
attempt  anything  more  northward  till  General  Humphreys 
gets  into  position  on  my  right. 

^*'  My  left  on  the  plank  road  cannot  be  extended  with  pro- 
priety till  I  can  get  some  idea  of  General  Sheridan's  move- 
ments, as  it  now  rests  on  Gravelly  Run,  and  if  I  move  it  will 
be  in  the  air.  I  believe  I  am  now  in  the  best  position  I  can 
be,  unless  an  assault  is  intended  upon  the  enemy's  lines  near 
the  Quaker  road.  I  cannot  move  forward,  and  it  does  not 
appear  a  favorable  place  in  front  of  Griffin." 

(Received  at  7.07  a.  m.) 

On  receipt  of  this  communication  from  General  Warren, 
General  Meade,  through  his  chief  of  staff,  renewed  his  order 
for  Warren  to  extend  his  left  thjis :  ^ 

^^  Your  despatch  is  received.  General  Meade  does  not  think 
you  hold  as  much  of  the  front  line  as  the  strength  of  your 
command  would  warrant.  He  desires  to  have  you  make  use 
of  both  Crawford's  and  Ayres's  to  develop  to  the  left.  He 
cannot  give  you  any  more  definite  information  of  General 
Sheridan's  movements  than  to  state  that  he  is  ordered  to  at- 
tack or  turn  the  enemy's  right.  You  must  act  independently 
of  Sheridan,  and  protecting  your  flanks,  extend  to  your  left 
as  far  as  possible.  If  the  enemy  comes  out  and  turns  your 
left,  you  must  attack  him.  You  will  be  supported  with  all  the 
available  force  to  be  procured." 

(Received  8.30  a.  m. — L.) 

At  9.20  General  Warren  had  not  moved.  He  had  heard 
from  Humphreys  as  follows : ' 

^'  Your  despatch  of  6  a.  m.  is  just  received.  My  3d  and  2d 
div.  are  moving,  but  through  a  dense  and  most  impenetrable 
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swamp,  and  their  progress  is  necessarily  slow.  General  Miles 
has  orders  to  keep  moving,  keeping  his  connection  with  yon. 
I  have  just  repeated  these  orders  to  him." 

And  General  Meade  had  in  the  mean  time  sent  him  infor- 
mation received  from  deserters :  ^ 

^^From  deserters  and  prisoners  we  learn  that  the  enemy's 
line  runs  along  the  White  Oak  ridge  road  to  Boydton  plank 
road,  then  back  on  the  road  [to]  Burger's  [Burgess's]  mill, 
and  then  down  Hatcher's  Bun.  Humphreys  has  possession  of 
Dabney's  mill.  Their  picket  line  is  a  rifle  pit  and  was  easily 
taken." 

General  Warren  had  replied :  ' 

"  Your  despatch  of  8.40  a.  m.  (No.  3)  just  received.  The 
information  I  have  received  is  of  the  same  effect  as  that  yon 
send  me.  Two  deserters  report  the  line  immediately  in  front 
of  General  Griffin  as  what  they  think  a  strong  one,  with  two 
lines  of  obstructions  in  front.  They  had  a  large  number  of 
negroes  at  work  upon  it  yesterday.  General  Crawford  is 
at  present  making  a  temporary  line  near  the  plank  road,  on 
which  we  can  re-form  in  case  of  a  reverse  after  advancing. 
I  will  then  extend  my  left  as  far  as  practicable." 

This  despatch  was  received  by  General  Meade  at  9.35  a.  m. 
At  9.50  no  advance  had  been  made.  At  that  time  General 
Warren  bad  heard  from  Sheridan,  and  then  reports  to  Meade 
as  we  have  seen  on  page  276. 

General  Warren  has  now  a  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
several  cavalry  divisions.  This  intelligence  he  transmits  to 
General  Meade.  It  appears  to  be  Meade's  first  definite  infor- 
mation of  Sheridan's  movements.  General  Grrant  had  repre- 
sented Sheridan  as  seeking  to  go  north  on  the  Ford  road,  his 
objective  point  being  the  Southside  Railroad,  and  his  whole 
command  was  too  far  distant  for  direct  cooperation  between 
the  two  armies.  Indeed,  Warren  does  not  as  yet  expect  di- 
rect cooperation. 
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And  at  10.15  General  Warren  further  explains  his  delay :  ^ 

^^  My  idea  of  the  way  I  should  extend  my  line  I  have  in- 
dicated in  my  despatch  of  9.50. 

^^  Haying  my  troops  all  well  in  hand,  I  can  move  out  Ayres 
in  column  to-day  as  I  did  Griffin  yesterday,  and  if  he  meets 
the  enemy  give  him  battle.  I  can  support  him  if  needed  with 
nearly  the  whole  corps  and  follow  up  any  advantage  gained, 
and  if  I  am  worsted  I  have  a  good  place  to  re-form  on.  This 
may  seem  a  little  slow,  but  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  our 
troops  working  together,  and  conduct  operations  with  cer- 
tainty. The  amount  of  line  I  can  occupy  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  country  I  develop. 

*^  The  roads  and  fields  are  getting  too  bad  for  artillery,  and 
I  do  not  believe  General  Sheridan  can  operate  advantageously. 
If  General  Humphreys  is  able  to  straighten  out  his  line  be- 
tween  my  right  Ld  the  vicinity  of  tJ.e  Crow  house,  he  wUl 
hold  it  in  pretty  strong  force,  but  the  woods  are  so  bad,  they 
alone  will  keep  him  nearly  all  day  finding  out  how  matters 
stand. 

*^  The  orders  about  the  cavalry  reporting  to  General  Macy 
have  been  sent  out." 

At  10.30  General  Warren  ordered  General  Ayres  to  make 
the  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  the  White  Oak  road. 

The  order  was  in  writing,  and  I  give  it  in  full : ' 

"General, —  I  wish  you  would  take  your  division  (with  a 
battery  of  artillery  if  you  think  it  practicable)  and  move  out 
on  a  reconnoissance  northwest  from  Mrs.  Butler's,  or  as  near 
that  direction  as  may  be  practicable,  keeping  with  your  own 
men  a  connection  with  our  present  picket  line,  which  must 
remain  as  it  is. 

"  Major  Cope  of  my  staff  will  accompany  you.  If  within 
a  mile  beyond  the  plank  road  you  find  the  enemy,  drive  him 
back,  but  do  not  advance  your  main  force  further  than  that, 
unless  to  pursue  some  obvious  advantage  gained,  till  you  re- 
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port  to  me  the  result.  With  your  main  body  thns  in  good 
position  protecting  your  own  flanks,  advance  yonr  skirmishers 
out  as  far  as  prudent  to  reconnoitre  and  develop  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  and  the  enemy's  position. 

^^  A  portion  of  my  escort  will  accompany  you.  General  Mer- 
ritt's  cavalry  division  is  massed  at  J.  Boisseau's,  and  feeling 
on  the  roads  north  from  that  toward  the  White  Oak  road. 

^'If  you  become  engaged  with  a  superior  force  and  can  hold 
on,  I  will  reenforce  you  with'  Crawford's  division  as  soon  as 
called  for." 

What  General  Grant  about  this  time  was  expecting  Gen- 
eral Warren  to  do  is  shown  by  a  despatch  sent  by  him  to 
General  Meade :  ^ 

'^  My  idea  was  that  we  should  try  to  extend  our  left  so  as  to 
cross  the  White  Oak  road,  say,  at  W.  Dabney's,  or  as  near  up 
to  the  enemy  as  we  can.  This  would  seem  to  cover  all  the 
roads  up  to  Ford's  road,  by  which  Sheridan  might  then  move 
and  get  on  the  Southside  road,  and  possibly  double  up  the 
enemy  and  drive  him  north  of  Hatcher's  Hun." 

The  Southside  road  at  the  juncture  of  the  Ford  road  is 
still  the  objective  point.  The  despatch  was  repeated  to  Gen- 
eral Warren  with  the  following :  * 

"This  despatch  is  forwarded  to  you  for  your  information 
simply.  Your  despatch  has  been  received.  The  Commanding 
General  sees  no  reason  for  any  change  in  his  previous  orders 
to  you.  He  has  no  information  of  General  Sheridan's  move- 
ments beyond  the  general  statement  that  General  S.  is  to 
turn  the  enemy's  right." 

General  Warren  replied,'  12  M.,  March  80 : 

"  I  have  received  your  despatch  enclosing  one  from  General 
Grant,  in  which  you  say  '  The  Commanding  General  sees  no 
reason  to  change  his  previous  orders.'  Your  instructions  have 
never  said  definitely  how  far  I  was  expected  to  extend  nor  the 
object  desired.   General  Grant's  is  definite  on  both  points ; 
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and  if  I  am  to  attempt  that  myself  at  all  hazards,  I  don't 
shrink  from  it.  General  Humphreys  can  perhaps  extend  far- 
ther to  the  left  if  required.  Common  experience  requires  that 
I  should  extend  my  left  toward  the  White  Oak  road  with  strong 
force  and  precaution  against  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  I  am 
very  glad  to  know  the  object  and  extent  of  my  further  move- 
ments to  the  left.  I  have  seen  General  Sheridan.  He  has 
ordered  a  division  to  move  north  to  the  White  Oak  road, 
which  greatly  simplifies  my  movement." 

General  Humphreys,  it  will  be  observed,  was  no  longer 
far  behind. 

It  would  seem  that  General  Warren  had  been  somewhat 
annoyed  at  the  vagueness  of  his  orders.  He  was  always  to 
extend  his  left,  and  to  keep  that  left  well  guarded,  —  that  was 
all.  Now  he  understands  that  the  Fifth  Corps  is  to  extend 
to  the  left  for  the  support  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  in  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right.  He  infers  more  from  Grant's  de- 
spatch than  does  Meade.  This  disposition  of  Warren  to  know 
the  object  and  extent  of  a  movement  directed  by  his  superior 
officer  will  by  many  be  deemed  a  fault.  I  look  upon  it  as  such 
myself.  Meade  was  more  patient.  Judging  from  the  despatches 
which  passed  between  General  Grant  and  General  Meade 
upon  the  30th,  it  would  seem  that  Meade  himself  knew  very 
little  of  Grrant's  plan  of  operations.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
at  noon  General  Warren  had  personally  met  General  Sheri- 
dan, and  been  informed  that  a  division  of  cavalry  would  move 
north  to  the  White  Oak  road. 

But  Grant  now  sends  Meade  more  definite  information  re- 
garding Sheridan.   He  says  :  ^ 

^'General, — A  messenger  just  in  from  General  Merritt 
with  despatches  from  Sheridan.  Merritt  says  that  the  recon- 
noissanoe  sent  out  from  near  Boisseau's  encountered  the  en- 
emy in  considerable  force.  They  went  to  about  two  miles  of 
the  Five  Forks  and  found  the  enemy  occupying  the  road. 

1  W.  C.  1239. 
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*^  Those  going  north  proceeded  to  about  a  mile  of  the 
White  Oak  road  and  found  the  road  also  occupied  by  the 
enemy. 

^^  Nearly  all  the  forces  met  were  cavalry.  All  the  roads  lead- 
ing towards  the  White  Oak  road  are  covered  by  the  enemy. 
No  engagement  reported." 

"Copy  furnished  General  Warren  for  his  information." 

(Received  1.20  p.  m.  —  F.  T.  L.) 

Yet  as  late  as  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  would  seem 
that  General  Grant  had  not  determined  in  his  own  mind  that 
there  should  be  inmiediate  or  close  cooperation  between  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  for  at  that  hour  he  telegraphed  to  the 
President,  who  was  at  City  Point,  as  follows :  ^ 

"I  understand  the  number  of  dead  left  by  the  enemy  for  us 
to  bury  was  much  greater  than  our  own  dead.  The  captures 
were  larger  than  reported  also,  amounting  to  about  160.  This 
morning  our  troops  have  all  been  pushed  forward  and  now 
occupy  a  line  from  what  you  will  see  marked  on  the  map 
as  the  Crow  house  across  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  north  of 
where  the  Quaker  road  intersects  it.  Sheridan's  cavalry  is 
pushing  forward  toward  the  White  Oak  road,  and  I  think 
this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  may  push  on  to  the  Southside 
road." 

Ayres,  in  making  the  reconnoissance  of  the  30th,  advanced 
one  of  his  brigades  as  far  as  the  negro  hut  on  the  dirt  road, 
and  his  pickets  still  further. 

At  four  o'clock  Warren  reports  Ayres's  position  ;  and  we 
find  that  Warren,  now  that  he  knew  what  he  was  to  do,  was 
confident  he  could  do  it, — and  this  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  learned  that  a  reconnoissance  by  General  Merritt's  divi- 
sion of  cavalry  had  developed  the  fact  that  all  the  roads  on 
his  left  leading  towards  the  White  Oak  were  covered  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry. 

Warren  despatch  was  as  follows :  ^ 
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4  p.  M.,  M'cli  30. 

Greneral,  —  Greneral  Ayres's  advance  now  sees  the  White 
Oak  road,  near  W.  Dabney's,  for  %  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  dif- 
ficnlt  swamp  between  the  plank  road  and  that  place. 
'  I  have  now  a  oontinuons  intrenched  line  from  my  right 
across  Griffin's  front  and  along  the  plank  road  nearly  down  to 
Crravelly  Run.  If  General  Humphreys  can  take  charge  of 
GrifiBn's  front  about  500  yards  west  of  plank  road,  with  the 
return  down  it,  I  can  take  my  corps  and  block  the  White 
Oak  road* 

Although  Warren  sent  this  despatch  at  4  P.  m.,  it  did  not 
reach  General  Meade  till  about  7.20,  owing  to  General  War- 
ren's distance  from  the  telegraph  when  he  wrote  or  the  bad 
working  of  the  line. 

General  Meade  repeated  this  despatch  to  General  Grant, 
and  added  the  following :  ^ 

^*  I  send  despatch  just  received  from  Warren ;  line  working 
badly.  I  think  his  suggestion  the  best  thing  we  can  do  under 
existing  circumstances ;  that  is,  let  Humphreys  relieve  Grif- 
fin and  let  Warren  move  on  to  the  White  Oak  road  and 
endeavor  to  turn  enemy's  right.  As  I  understand  Warren, 
Ayres  is  now  between  S.  and  W.  Dabney's,  liable  to  be  iso- 
lated. He  must  either  be  supported  or  withdrawn ;  by  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  plan  he  will  be  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  and  they  ought  to  overawe  any  opposition 
the  enemy  can  make,  except  from  their  intrenchments." 

While  we  are  following  the  movements  of  a  single  corps, 
or  of  two  corps  and  the  cavalry,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
forces  under  General  Grant's  conmiand,  any  of  which  were 
liable  at  any  moment  to  become  engaged,  extend  from  the 
Appomattox  to  Dinwiddie. 

At  the  close  of  his  instructions  of  the  24ih  of  March  for 
the  general  movement  of  the  29th,  General  Grant  had  said : ' 
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^*  By  these  instnictioiis  a  large  part  of  the  armies  operatmg 
against  Bichmond  is  left  behind.  The  enemy,  knowing  this, 
may,  as  an  only  chance,  strip  their  lines  to  the  merest  skele- 
ton, in  the  hope  of  advantage  not  being  taken  of  it,  while  they 
hurl  everything  against  the  moving  column,  and  return.  It 
cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon  commanders  of  troops 
left  in  the  trenches  not  to  allow  this  to  occur  without  taking 
advantage  of  it.  The  very  fact  of  the  enemy  coming  out  to 
attack,  if  he  does  so,  might  be  regarded  as  almost  conclusive 
evidence  of  such  a  weakening  of  his  lines.  I  would  have  it 
particularly  enjoined  upon  corps  commanders  thai,  in  case 
of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  those  not  attacked  are  not  to 
wait  for  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army 
to  which  they  belong,  but  that  they  will  move  promptly, 
and  notify  the  commander  of  their  action.  I  would  also 
enjoin  the  same  action  on  the  part  of  division  commanders 
when  other  parts  of  their  corps  are  engaged.  In  like  manner 
I  would  urge  the  importance  of  following  up  a  repulse  of  tlie 
enemy." 

The  orders  issued  by  Greneral  Grant  for  movements  of  Gren- 
erals  Parke,  Wright,  and  Ord  are  not  available,  but  a  de- 
spatch from  Grant  to  Meade  and  a  letter  to  Sheridan,  botfi 
dated  March  30,  show  that  an  attack  all  along  the  fronts  of 
these  generals  was  contemplated  for  the  morning  of  the  81st. 

The  despatch,  received  at  8.35  p.  m.,  reads  as  follows :  ^ 

*'  You  may  notify  Parke  and  Wright  that  they  need  not 
assault  in  the  morning.  They  should,  of  course,  watch  their 
fronts  and  go  in  if  the  enemy  strips  to  attack  on  our  left,  but 
the  idea  of  a  general  attack  by  them  is  suspended.  I  have 
pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  on  the  course  to  pursue,  and 
will  inform  you  in  the  morning  what  it  is. 

''  Humphreys  and  Warren  may  simply  make  secure  their  pre- 
sent position  and  await  further  orders." 

The  letter  to  Sheridan  shows  further  that  in  view  of  favor- 
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able  reports  from  General  Sheridan,  General  Grant  now  con- 
templates sending  him  an  infantry  oorps.^ 

^^  K  your  situation  in  the  morning  is  such  as  to  justify  the  be- 
lief that  you  can  turn  the  enemy's  right  with  the  assistance  of 
a  corps  of  infantry  entirely  detached  from  the  balance  of  the 
army,  I  will  so  detach  the  Fifth  Corps  and  place  the  whole  under 
your  command  for  the  operation.  Let  me  know  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  you  can  your  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  I  will 
make  the  necessary  orders.  Orders  have  been  given  to  Ord, 
Wright,  and  Parke  to  be  ready  to  assault  at  daylight  to-mor- 
row morning.  They  will  not  make  the  assault,  however,  with- 
out further  directions.  The  giving  of  this  order  will  depend 
upon  receiving  confirmation  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces  on  their  front.  If  this  attempt  is  made,  it  will 
not  be  advisable  to  be  detaching  troops  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  field  of  operations.  If  the  assault  is  not  ordered  in 
the  morning,  then  it  can  be  directed  at  such  time  as  to  come 
in  cooperation  with  you  on  the  left.  Pickett's  entire  division 
cannot  be  in  front  of  your  cavalry.  Deserters  from  Steuart's 
brigade  of  that  division  came  into  Humphreys'  front  this  after- 
noon." 

When  General  Grant  received  the  despatch  from  Meade 
stating  Ayres's  position,  he  had  already  written  the  despatch 
in  which  he  says  he  has  pretty  much  made  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  pursue  in  the  morning.  And  on  getting  Meade's 
suggestions,  or  rather  Warren's  suggestions  transmitted 
through  Meade,  he  added  to  what  he  had  said : ' 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  your  despatch  of  7.30  received. 
It  will  just  suit  what  I  intended  to  propose,  to  let  Humphreys 
relieve  Griffin's  division  and  let  that  move  farther  to  the  left. 
Warren  should  get  himself  strong  to-night. 

General  Meade  received  this  despatch  at  8.35  p.m.;  and 
Warren's  suggestion  made  at  4  p.  m.,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  received  at  7.20,  now  having  been  approved  by  General 
1  W.  C.  1810.  »  W.  C.  1241. 
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Grant,  lie  immediately  ordered  Hampbreys  ^  to  relieve  Grif- 
fin and  sent  the  following  instmctions  to  Warren :* 

^  Greneral  Humphreys  has  been  ordered  to  relieye  General 
Crriffin  with  Miles  and  one  brigade  of  General  Motf  s  division 
— in  all  ten  thousand  (10,000)  men,  and  is*  directed  to  hold 
the  plank  road  and  G-eneral  Griffin's  line.  Griffin  relieved, 
yon  will  support  Greneral  Ayres  in  his  position  and  strengthen 
ycfurself  at  this  point.  Yon  will  hold  your  corps  ready  to 
attack,  and  await  orders." 

This  action  is  reported  to  General  Grant  as  follows : ' 

a46p.x.,]lanhaa 

I  have  sent  orders  to  Humphreys  to  at  once  relieve  War- 
ren's  troops  holding  the  Boydton  Plank  Bead.  I  have  direeted 
Warren  to  reenf orce  and  strongmen  Ayres,  and  to  hold  his 
whole  corps  ready  to  move  at  daylight  under  orders  that  will 
be  sent  him. 

I  have  not  given  him  orders  what  to  do  because  I  infer 
from  your  despatch  you  will  send  them  to  me.  I  have  directed 
Parke  and  Wright  not  to  attack  towards  morning,  but  to  be 
prepared  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude  and  actually  attack 
if  any  opportunity  presents  itself  or  orders  are  sent  to  them. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  delay  in  transmission  of  my 
despatch  of  7.45.  This  delay  will  account  for  my  last  de- 
spatch. 

He  received  the  following  reply :  * 

*^  Your  orders  to  Warren  are  right.  I  do  not  expect  to  ad- 
vance him  in  the  morning.  I  supposed,  however,  that  he  was 
now  up  to  the  White  Oak  road.  If  he  is  not,  I  do  not  vrant 
him  to  move  up  without  further  orders." 

General  Grant  does  not  as  yet  take  General  Meade  into  his 
confidence.   He  evidently,  as  we  have  seen,  has  in  contempla- 

1  The  orders  to  General  Hamplireys  on  the  90th  are  not  ayailable. 
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tion  the  sending  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  Sheridan.  He  some 
hours  earlier  had  received  the  following  despatches  from  Sher- 
idan, which  have  been  read  before  in  another  connection  :  ^ 

^*  The  enemy  has  moved  out  infantry  on  the  White  Oak 
road.  Pickett's  division  drove  back  a  small  cavalry  force 
which  was  at  the  Five  Forks  cross-roads.  A  prisoner  of  Pick- 
ett's division  reports  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
there.  We  have  captured  40  or  50  prisoners.  I  will  be  able 
to  give  you  a  more  detailed  account  this  evening.  Pickett's 
division  came  up  from  Burkesville." 

7  p.  M.,  Maroh  30,  1865. 

Pickett's  division  is  deployed  along  the  White  Oak  road, 
its  right  at  Five  Forks,  and  extending  towards  Petersburg. 
After  the  small  force  at  Five  Forks  was  driven  back,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  follow  up,  and  the  enemy  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  strong  force. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Pickett's  division  is  on  the 
White  Oak  road,  his  right  extending  as  far  as  Five  Forks. 
Prisoners  report  the  enemy's  cavalry  concentrated  at  Five 
Forks.  I  have,  however,  no  positive  information  of  this.  Gen- 
eral Merritt's  pickets  nearly  up  to  the  White  Oak,  and  is 
encamped  at  J.  Boisseau's  house. 

This  despatch  General  Grant  sent  to  General  Meade  with 
the  following  indorsement : 

Moh  3  (sic),  1865. 

The  above  despatch  just  received.  Warren  will  not  from 
this  despatch  have  the  cavalry  support  on  his  left  flank  that  I 
expected. 

This  information  had  better  be  sent  to  him,  with  instruc- 
tions to  watch  closely  on  his  left  flank. 

And  supplemented  the  despatch  immediately  by  the  follow- 
ing order : ' 

1  W.  C.  1310,  131L  a  W.  C.  1243. 
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From  what  General  Sberidan  lepotte  of  Hbe  enenij  on 
White  Oak  road,  and  the  position  of  his  ea^ahy  t(M^^  I  do 
not  think  an  attack  on  Warren's  left  in  the  morning  inpioba* 
ble.  I  have  notified  Sheridan  of  this,  and  diieeted  him  te  be 
prepared  to  posh  in  to  his  assistance  if  he  is  attaoked.  War> 
ren,  I  suppose,  will  pat  himself  in  the  best  poasibk  posilioii  to 
defend  himself  with  the  notice  he  has  already  reoeived,  bul  in 
adding  to  this  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  notify  him  f^^ais  oC 
the  position  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  what  he  reports  tfui  en* 
emy's  position  on  White  Oak  road,  and  the  orders  be  has 
reoeiTed. 

If  the  enemy  does  attack,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  inatmst 
Humphreys  ako  to  help  Warren,  if  he  is  attacked,  eitiier  by 
sending  troops  to  him  or  by  a  direct  attack  on  his  own  front, 


But  before  reoeiTing  this  additional  order  from  GfBnii 

Meade  sent  the  following  to  Warren,  inclosing  Hbe  ShetUin 

despatch:^ 

Mftv.n. 

The  accompanying  despatch  from  ICajor-General  Sisridan 
is  sent  for  your  information.  In  consequence  of  tlui  slate 
of  affairs  We  roported,  it  will  be  necessary  General  Ayres 
should  be  put  on  his  guard,  and  that  he  should  be  reaforoed 
without  delay,  as  the  enemy  may  attack  him  at  daylfg^  As 
General  Humphreys  will  hold  the  right  and  relieve  Geneial 
Griffin,  it  is  presumed  Crawford  can  be  sent  to  Ayres's  support 
if  not  there  now. 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  thb. 

Received  11  p.  m.  —  L. 

General  Meade's  communication  to  Warren,  however,  did 
not  include  General  Grant's  indorsement  upon  the  Sheridan 
despatch  to  the  effect  that, 

1  W.  C.  1268. 
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^^  Warren  will  not  from  this  despatch  have  the  cavalry  sup- 
port on  his  left  flank  that  I  expected.  This  information  had 
better  be  sent  to  him  with  instructions  to  watch  closely  on  his 
left  flank." 

Nor,  80  far  as  Warren  was  concerned,  did  General  Meade, 
so  far  as  the  despatches  show,  take  any  notice  of  General 
Grant's  suggestion  in  the  supplementary  order  that  Warren  be 
notified  ^^  again  of  the  position  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  what  he 
reports  the  enemy's  position  on  the  White  Oak  road,  and  the 
order  he  has  received." 

General  Meade  sent  no  further  order  to  Warren,  but  re- 
plied to  General  Grant  as  follows :  ^ 

"  Despatch  of  9.50  received.  I  sent  Warren  Sheridan's  de- 
spatch. Told  him  to  put  Ayres  on  his  guard,  as  he  might  be 
attacked  at  daylight;  directed  he  should  move  Crawford  up 
at  once  to  his  support,  if  not  already  there,  and  move  Griffin 
into  supporting  distance  as  soon  as  relieved.  Warren,  by 
daylight,  should  have  his  whole  corps  in  hand  ready  for  the 
defensive  or  offensive,  and  ought  to  be  secure  in  either  contin- 
gency, particularly  as  he  can  always  fall  back  on  Humphreys ; 
but  I  cannot  see  how  the  enemy  can  have  a  sufficient  force  to 
do  him  any  damage. 

^^  The  orders  to  Humphreys  will  be  sent  as  you  suggest.  I 
presume  you  understand  Warren  has  no  orders  to  advance, 
but  simply  to  strengthen  and  secure  his  position.  He  will  not 
be  allowed  to  advance  unless  you  so  direct." 

And  at  11  p.  m.,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Meade's 
order  of  9.46  p.  m..  General  Warren  issued  the  following :  * 
"  (Circular). 

"General  Ayres  will  reenforce  his  advance  at  daylight 
to-morrow  morning  with  his  whole  division. 

"  General  Crawford  will  hold  his  command  ready  to  follow 
General  Ayres. 

"General  Crawford,  as  soon  as  relieved  by  General  Hum- 
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phreys'  troopa,  will  moYe  down  the  Bojdton  plank  load  to 
where  Qeneral  Ayres  now  is.** 

The  letter  from  Ghrant  to  Sheridan  re£erred  to  in  tiie  9.50 
despatch  from  Gbant  to  Meade  given  above,  reads  as  follows:  ^ 

^From  tlie  information  I  have  previonsly  sent  yon  of 
Warren's  position,  yon  will  see  that  he  is  in  danger  dE  bang 
attacked  on  his  left  flank  in  the  morning.  If  snoh  ooeors 
be  prepared  to  posh  up  with  all  your  force  to  his  assistance. 
Do  not  send  any  of  your  cavalry  to  Humphreys'  station  to- 
morrow." 

Warren's  circular  and  the  letters  or  despatches  of  Grant 
and  Meade  disclose  the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  tlie  leading 
generals  at  the  dose  of  the  80th.  They  all  believe  that  fliete 
is  a  division  of  the  Confederate  infantry  on  the  White  Oak 
road  beyond  the  fortifications  on  that  road,  and  that  Ae  Con- 
federate cavalry  is  still  further  on  the  enemy's  right.  Warren 
was  to  be  strong  by  daylight  of  the  81st,  near  tlie  White  Oak 
road,  prepared  for  defensive  or  offensive  operations,  Init  he 
was  not  to  move  except  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  General 
Grant  Humphreys  was  to  be  ready  to  support  Warren  either 
directiy  or  by  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  in  his  own  front 
Sheridan  is  at  Dinwiddle  with  pickets,  of  course  properly  sap- 
ported  as  far  north  as  J.  Boisseau's,  prepared  to  push  in  to 
Warren's  assistance  if  needed.  But  this  fact  was  not  known 
to  General  Warren  or  General  Humphreys.  Only  late  in  the 
evening  had  General  Meade  learned  what  had  been  Grant's 
expectations.  Warren  and  Meade  had  always  been  instructed 
that  Warren  must  guard  his  own  left,  and  so  Meade  does  not 
find  it  expedient  to  notify  Warren  of  any  failure  of  Grant's 
expectations.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  when  General  Grant  says 
that  Sheridan  had  been  directed  to  push  up  to  Warren's  as- 
sistance in  case  of  necessity,  is  Warren  notified  that  he  will 
have  support  from  Sheridan. 

General  Grant  has  now  his  army,  or  his  armies,  well  in  hand. 
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Parke  and  Wright  were  prepared  to  assume  in  the  morning  a 
threatening  attitude,  and  to  actually  attack  if  orders  are  sent 
to  them.  We  may  assume  that  Ord  had  received  similar  in- 
structions. Things  were  working  as  General  Grant  had  hoped 
they  would  work. 

We  ourselves  may  read  his  plan  of  operations  in  his  letter 
to  Sheridan,  already  given  in  full,  which  he  begins  by  saying : 
^^  If  your  situation  in  the  morning  is  such  to  justify  the  belief 
that  you  can  turn  the  enemy's  right  with  the  assistance  of  a 
corps  of  infantry  entirely  detached  from  the  balance  of  the 
army,  I  will  so  detach  the  Fifth  Corps  and  place  the  whole 
under  your  command  for  the  operation.  Let  me  know  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  you  can  your  judgment  in  the  matter  and  1 
will  make  the  necessary  order."  General  Meade  is  told  that 
he  will  be  informed  what  Grant's  plan  is  the  next  morning. 
Humphreys  and  Warren  are  simply  to  make  secure  their 
present  position  and  await  orders. 

The  reply  of  Sheridan  the  next  morning  was :  ^ 

*^  General,  —  My  scouts  report  the  enemy  busy  all  last  night 
in  constructing  breastworks  at  Five  Forks,  and  as  far  as  one 
mile  west  of  that  point.  There  was  great  activity  on  the  rail- 
road, trains  all  going  west.  If  the  ground  would  permit,  I 
believe  I  could,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  turn  the  enemy's  left, 
or  break  through  his  lines,  but  I  would  not  like  the  Fifth 
Corps  to  make  such  an  attempt.  The  ground  is  very  soft  west 
of  the  Boydton  Plank  Road.  Scouts  report  no  reenforcements 
from  Johnson." 

The  ready  soldier  foresees  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  fought 
the  next  day.  Grrant  answered  that  he  could  not  give  Sheri- 
dan the  Sixth  Corps,  but  he  could  let  him  have  the  Second. 
The  following  is  his  letter : ' 

March  31,  1865. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  you  the  Sixth  Corps  for  the 
operation  by  our  left.   It  is  in  the  centre  of  our  line,  between 
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Hatcher's  Bon  and  the  Appomattox.  Besides,  Wright  thinks 
he  can  go  through  the  line  where  he  is,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
have  troops  and  a  commander  there  who  feels  so,  to  coopante 
with  you  when  yon  get  around.  I  could  relieve  the  Second  with 
the  Fifth  Corps  and  give  you  that.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  orders  soon  to  have  the  troops  ready  for 
to-morrow  morning. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  recite  the  events  of  the  Slst  of 
March.  Greneral  Meade  apparently  has  not  as  yet  been  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  Greneral  Grant.  We  shall  see  that  he 
continues  to  take  no  important  part  in  the  operations  of  his 
army.  Thus  there  was  always  an  unnecessaty  delay  in  trans- 
mitting the  orders  of  General  Grant  to  Warren  and  Hum- 
phreys that  would  have  been  obviated  if  the  commands  of 
these  two  generals  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Army  of  die 
Potomac  and  General  Meade  had  been  left  behind  mi&tAj  in 
command  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps ;  and  even  there  he 
was  not  needed.  The  headquarters  of  General  Grant  and 
General  Meade  should  have  been  together.  Too  much  time 
was  spent  in  ibaMng  records. 

I  shall  continue  the  recital  of  orders  and  despatches  as  I 
find  them  in  the  record  of  the  Warren  Court  of  Inquiry.  I 
have  hoped  that  by  simply  presenting  these  written  records, 
with  the  hours  of  their  delivery,  I  may  put  my  readers  in  a 
position  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  events  of  the  Slst 
of  March  and  April  1,  1865,  bearing  upon  the  accusations 
brought  by  General  Sheridan  against  General  Warren.  As  I 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  have  been  unable  to 
restrain  myself  from  giving  to  the  Warren  matter  perhaps 
undue  prominence.  The  bearing  of  every  order  given  by 
Grant  or  Sheridan  or  Meade,  or  Warren  himself,  upon  the 
charges  against  Warren  has  been  constantly  before  me.  There- 
fore I  have  recited  all  the  despatches  and  orders  of  which  I 
have  knowledge. 
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General  Warren  was  always  my  ideal  of  a  soldier.  Yet 
I  never  knew  him  personally.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
a  man  in  the  army  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  When  not 
in  action  his  head  seemed  always  in  the  clouds.  When  I 
met  him  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Ayres  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  court  proceedings,  I  found  him  as  ignorant  as  a 
child  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  him.  Mens  con- 
8cia  recti.  Owing  to  my  recommendation,  supported  at  my 
suggestion  by  the  president  of  the  court,  he  was  induced  to 
employ  counsel,  and  owing  to  the  recommendation  of  General 
Abbot  of  his  own  corps  of  engineers,  he  finally  appeared  at 
the  court  with  Colonel  Albert  Stickney  as  counsel.  My  con- 
victions coincide  with  Colonel  Stickney's  so  far  as,  I  believe, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  express  them  in  argument.  Colonel 
Stickney's  position  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  had  against  him 
as  accuser  General  Sheridan,  the  hero  of  Winchester,  the  hero 
of  Five  Forks,  and  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  General  Sheri- 
dan held  to  his  charges  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog.  And 
above  all,  General  Sheridan  was  supported  in  all  these  charges 
and  more,  by  General  Grant,  who  had  been  twice  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  the  age,  and  whose  very  appearance  in  court  gave 
the  weight  of  his  great  name  for  the  disgrace  of  a  brilliant 
though  eccentric  soldier. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  General  Grant,  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th,  had  taken  up  his  headquarters  at  Dabney*s  mills, 
where  they  remained  over  March  31  and  April  1.  General 
Meade's  headquarters  at  this  time  were  south  of  General 
Grant's,  on  the  Vaughan  road,  in  the  triangle  formed  by 
Grravelly  Run  and  a  small  stream  entering  Gravelly  Run. 
General  Warren's  headquarters  on  the  30th  were  on  the 
Quaker  road,  about  two  miles  below  where  it  runs  into  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road.  They  remained  there  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  Wilson 
house,  which  was  south  of  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  about 
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half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  crossing  of  GraveUy  Run  by 
that  road. 


The  heavy  rain  that  set  in  the  night  of  the  29th  had  contin- 
ued into  the  night  of  the  next  day.  The  morning  of  the  31st 
found  it  still  raining ;  the  streams  were  rising,  and  the  roads 
were  getting  well-nigh  impassable  for  infantry,  no  less  than 
for  artillery.  General  Grrant  determined  to  do  nothing  until 
the  rain  should  cease.  His  first  order  of  the  day  was  to  Gren- 
eral  Meade,  and  read  as  follows :  ^ 

Maieh  31, 1865, 7.40  a.  x. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rain  this  morning  the  troops  will  re- 
main substantially  as  they  now  are,  but  the  Fifth  Corps 
should  to-day  draw  three  days'  more  rations. 

The  morning  did  not  bring  to  Greneral  Meade,  as  had  been 
promised,  knowledge  of  General  Grrant's  plans.  The  follow- 
ing correspondence  passed  between  General  Grant  and  Gren- 
eral Meade : ' 

8.05  A.  K.,  l£axoh  31,  '65. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant, — I  send  a  despatch  just  received 
from  Major-General  Warren,  which  will  show  the  position  of 
his  troops  and  gives  topographical  information.  Additional 
tools  will  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  they  can  be  gotten  up, 
so  that  the  road  he  is  in  can  be  made  passable  for  artillery 
and  wagons  at  the  earliest  moment.' 

8.40  A.  M.,  March  31. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant,  —  Firing  is  heard  apparently 
on  left  and  left  centre  of  Second  Corps  ;  no  report  yet.  Or- 
ders have  been  sent  to  Warren  to  support  Humphreys,  if 
necessary.   Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  send  same  to  Ord. 

Orders  for  rations  issued,  but  I  fear  the  condition  of  the 
roads  will  make  their  execution  almost  impossible. 
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Maieh  31,  1865. 

Major-General  Meade,  ^  —  Rations  must  be  got  forward 
'to  Warren,  and  no  exertions  must  be  spared  to  execute  your 
orders  for  tbe  same. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

We  have  seen  that  Pickett  with  five  brigades  of  infantry 
was  at  Five  Forks  on  the  night  of  the  80th.  Fitzhugh  Lee 
was  also  at  Five  Forks  with  his  own  division  of  cavalry  and 
the  cavalry  divisions  of  Rosser  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee.  Sheridan 
at  7  P.  M.  of  the  30th  had  written  that  this  concentration 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  reported  to  him  by  prisoners,  but 
that  he  had  no  positive  information.  Pickett,  according  to 
Sheridan's  report,  was  not  in  force  at  Five  Forks,  but  was 
extended  from  there  along  the  White  Oak  road  towards  Pe- 
tersborg. 

Our  cavalry  was  posted  as  follows :  Greneral  Crook  was  on 
the  left,  guarding  the  crossing  of  Chamberlain's  Run.  Of  his 
command.  Smith's  brigade  was  at  Fitzgerald's  Ford,  Davies's 
brigade  was  at  Danse's  Ford,  and  Gregg's  brigade  was  in 
reserve. 

Devin's  division  occupied  the  roads  leading  north  to  Five 
Forks,  and  Custer's  division  was  guarding  the  trains  and  the 
crossings  of  Stony  Creek. 

General  Pickett  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  had  determined  to  attack 
in  the  morning;  and  General  Sheridan  was  about  to  deter- 
mine what  forces  of  the  enemy  he  had  against  him. 

General  Pickett  had  assumed  command  of  all  the  rebel 
forces  present.  Beginning  his  movement  a  little  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  sent  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  of 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  General  Munford  down  the 
direct  road  leading  from  Five  Forks  to  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  while 
he  himself,  with  the  other  two  cavalry  divisions  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  with  the  five  infantry  brigades, 
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moved  by  way  of  Litile  Five  Forks  and  the  Ford's  station 
road  to  the  crossings  of  Chamberlain's  Bon. 

His  advance,  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalby  division,  encoontered 
detachments  of  our  forces  on  the  west  side  of  the  nm  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  fords.  Severe  fighting  took  place  at 
Fitzgerald's  crossing ;  and  at  first  Smith's  brigade  forced  hack 
the  rebel  cavalry. 

Greneral  Sheridan,  writing  to  Greneral  Grrant  at  2.80  p.  Xi^ 
says:^ 

**  Greneral, — Hoke's  division  and  three  brigades  of  Fickett^s 
division  are  at  the  Five  Forks,  or  were  there  last  night.  Thnr 
picket  line  is  now  in  front  of  Deyin's  division.  W.  H.  F.  Lee 
attack  («ic)  Smith's  brigade  of  Crook's  division  on  Chamber- 
Iain's  Creek  and  got  cleaned  out.  I  will  now  attack  him  and 
push  the  first  cavalry  division  against  their  infantry  line.  I 
have  ordered  up  one  brigade  of  Custer's  division,  which  is  yet 
back  with  our  ammunition  train.  It  has  been  impossiUe  to 
get  up  this  train  on  account  of  the  swamps." 

The  reports  are  somewhat  conflicting  as  to  the  amount  of 
fighting  that  took  place  during  the  day  on  the  direct  road  be- 
tween Dinwiddie  Court  House  and  Five  Forks.  General  Mnv 
ritt  says:'  ^'The  enemy  resisted  strongly,  and  in  his  tank 
advanced.  .  •  .  The  First  Division  was  pressed  back  slowly 
but  steadily,  the  men  and  officers  behaving  magnificently,  con- 
testing every  inch  of  ground,  and  inflicting  a  severe  loss  upon 
the  enemy."  General  Sheridan  says :  *  "  General  Merritt  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Five  Forks  with  the  First  Division,  and 
meeting  with  considerable  opposition.  General  Davies's  brigade 
of  Crook's  division  was  ordered  to  join  him." 

But  General  Devin,  who  had  immediate  command  of  the 
First  Division,  does  not  speak  of  serious  fighting  before  the 
afternoon,  and  instead  of  representing  that  he  was  hard  pressed 
and  that  Davies  was  sent  to  his  support,  he  says^  at  two 
o'clock  he  heard  heavy- firing  on  his  left,  and  immediately 
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after  received  a  pressing  request  for  support  from  Colonel 
Janeway  of  Davies's  brigade. 

Colonel  Stagg,  wh6  commanded  the  1st  Brigade  of  Devin's 
division,  testified  ^  at  the  Warren  Court  that  on  the  81st  his 
brigade  was  not  engaged.  His  command  was  on  the  Crump 
road  above  J.  Boisseau's.  He  says:  ^^AU  the  force  of  the 
enemy  seemed  to  move  off  to  the  left  and  go  off  through  the 
woods."  He  speaks  of  a  conversation  with  General  Merritt 
in  which  he  says  he  told  Merritt,  ^^  there  was  no  use  of  talk- 
ing. The  enemy  were  way  past  us."  He  adds :  ^^  I  suppose 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  General  Merritt  and  I  had 
this  conversation  he  sent  word  to  me  if  I  knew  of  a  way  to 
get  out,  to  do  so.  I  went  over  towards  the  Boydton  Plank 
Road  with  my  brigade,  and  took  the  whole  brigade  out  that 
way." 

The  battle  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House  will  perhaps  be  more 
readily  understood  if  we  consider  that  our  line  of  battle,  after 
the  fighting  began,  faced  the  west ;  Fitzhugh,  with  his  brigade 
of  Devin's  division,  holding  the  extreme  right  on  the  Dinwid- 
die and  Five  Forks  road.  Smith  the  extreme  left  at  Fitzger- 
ald's Ford,  and  Davies  the  centre  at  Danse's  Ford.  Looking: 
at  the  line  in  this  manner,  Stagg's  brigade  of  Devin's  division 
on  the  Crump  road  may  be  regarded  as  guarding  the  rear  of 
the  right  fiank,  while  Gregg,  in  rear  of  Smith,  and  Gibbs,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  direct  road  to  Five  Forks  with  the 
Brook  road,  may  be  regarded  as  reserves,  as  they  actually 
were.  General  Custer  was  still  guarding  the  trains  and  hold- 
ing the  fords  of  Stony  Creek. 

The  entire  rebel  force,  with  the  exception  of  Munford's 
cavalry  division,  was  on  the  west  side  of  Chamberlain's  Bun, 
and  Munford,  after  proceeding  some  way  down  the  main  road 
with  his  men  dismounted,  kept  most  of  them  in  the  woods  to 
his  right  of  the  road. 

The  first  attack,  as  I  have  said,  was  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee  upon 
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Smith,  where  ^^he  got  deaned  oot."  The  next  attack,  and 
the  real  charge  of  the  battle,  was  by  the  rebel  in&ntiy  vsgtm 
Dayies,  scone  time  before  three  o'clock.*  Davies  thus  telb  the 
story:  ^ 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  Slst  a  reconnoissance,  sent  out 
nnder  Captain  Craig  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  Cavahry,  diaooF- 
ered  the  presence  of  Johnson's  division  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry and  W«  H.  F.  Lee's  division  of  cavalry  on  my  left  and 
front.  Later  in  the  day  I  was  ordered  to  move  my  brigade  to 
the  rear  and  left  flank  to  support  General  Smith's  brigade, 
heavily  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  road  crossing  Cham- 
berlain's Creek.  I  at  once  moved  in  that  direction,  and,  tiie 
road  being  impassable  for  mounted  troops,  took  my  men  dis- 
mounted. I  rode  on  in  advance,  and  on  reaching  Gbneial 
Smith  learned  that  he  had  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enenj 
and  was  not  at  that  time  in  need  of  assistance.  I  immediatBlhf 
returned  toward  my  former  position,  countermarching  my  com* 
mand  as  I  met  it  on  the  road,  and,  hearing  the  sound  of  hesvy 
firing  on  my  own  picket  line,  directed  them  to  return  to  their 
former  position  at  the  double  quick.  I  found  that  my  picket 
at  a  bridge  over  Chamberlain's  Creek  were  attacked  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  and  driven  back,  and  that 
the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  crossing  a  large  body  of  troops, 
consisting  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Pickett*8  division  of  in- 
fantry. 

'^  My  brigade,  at  this  time  coming  up,  at  once  engaged  the 
enemy,  but  after  a  severe  struggle  were  driven  back,  having, 
however,  saved  their  led  horses,  which  at  one  time  were  almost 
in  the  enemy's  hands. 

''I  fell  back  to  the  road  leading  from  Dinwiddie  Court 
House  to  Five  Forks,  where  I  re-formed  my  line,  connecting 
my  right  with  the  First  Division,  and  endeavoring  to  open 
communication  on  my  left  with  the  rest  of  the  Second  Divi- 
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General  Devin,  hearing  the  heavy  firing  in  front  of  Davies 
and  being  asked,  as  we  have  seen,  for  support,  sent  a  large 
portion  of  his  2d  Brigade  down  to  the  left,  thus  essentially 
weakening  his  own  right.  And  now  Munford  easily  forced 
the  remainder  of  the  brigade  down  the  road  until  he  himself 
came  within  supporting  distance  of  the  rebel  infantry  that 
was  driving  Davies  before  it,  and  along  with  Davies  that  part 
of  Devin's  2d  Brigade  which  had  been  sent  to  its  support. 

The  combined  rebel  forces,  passing  on,  broke  through  Sher- 
idan's line,  separating  Fitzhugh's  and  Stagg's  brigades  and 
Davies  from  Devin's  reserve  brigade,  and  the  remainder  of 
Sheridan's  command. 

Munford,  coming  up  on  Pickett's  left,  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance the  brigades  thus  cut  off.  But  this  combined  movement 
of  Pickett  and  Munford  was  not  finished  before  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
again  attacking,  had  carried  the'  Fitzgerald  ford  and  joined 
Pickett,  taking  a  position  in  the  Adams  field  on  Pickett's 
right 

Munford  finally  took  a  position  on  Pickett's  left. 

General  Devin  says :  ^  ^^  Colonels  Fitzhugh  and  Stagg  were 
at  once  ordered  to  fall  back  across  the  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Brooks  road,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Merritt,  should  we  be  unable  to  connect  with  the  left. 
The  men  retired  in  order,  showing  such  a  front  as  prevented 
the  rebel  cavalry  (which  now  hovered  in  force  upon  their 
right  flank)  from  charging  them." 

General  Gibbs  had  retired  down  the  Adams  road  when  the 
other  two  brigades  of  Devin's  division  were  cut  off,  and  Sheri- 
dan sent  Grregg's  brigade  of  Crook's  division  and  Pennington 
and  Capehart  of  Custer's  division  to  his  support. 

General  Devin,  retreating  across  the  country,  reached  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  there 
formed  in  line  of  battle  along  the  road.'  He  was  about  to  push 
down  the  Brooks  road  when  General  Davies,  joining  him 
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with  other  retreatmg  troops,  assumed  commaiid  and  led  the 
whole  force  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Boad.^ 

There  was  more  or  less  fighting  till  evening  all  along  the 
line. 

Greneral  Caster,  in  his  report  written  a  fortnight  later,  thns 
describes  the  operations  of  his  command : ' — . 

^^  On  the  afternoon  of  the  81st  a  staff  officer  from  the  major- 
general  commanding  the  cavalry  conveyed  me  an  order  to  r&> 
move  two  of  my  brigades  forward  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House, 
leaving  one  brigade  as  escort  for  the  trains.  The  two  brigades 
designated  moved  forward  at  the  trot  Upon  reaching  Din- 
widdie Court  House  the  head  of  the  colunm  was  halted,  and 
I  reported  for  orders  to  the  major-general  commanding,  who 
ordered  me  to  place  my  command  in  position  to  support  and 
relieve  the  2d  Cavalry  Division,  then  engaged  and  being  driven 
back.  Most  of  my  command  were  dismounted  and  placed  be- 
hind a  hastily  constructed  barricade.  Lord's  battery  of  horse- 
artillery,  which  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  me,  was  also 
placed  in*position.  The  attacking  force  of  the  enemy  proved 
to  be  infantry.  Several  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  disj^aoe 
us  from  our  position.  A  strong  line  of  the  enemy's  in&ntiyv 
formed  across  the  road  leading  to  five  Forks,  was  charged  by 
portions  of  the  First  and  Third  brigades  and  driven  hand- 
somely until  their  supports  were  reached  and  they  were  en- 
abled to  make  a  stand.  No  further  demonstration  was  made 
upon  either  side.  My  command  bivouacked  within  short  range 
of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle.  In  anticipation  of  an  early 
attack  the  next  morning  my  command  slept  upon  their  arms, 
but  daylight  disclosed  to  us  the  retreat  during  the  night  of 
the  enemy." 

I  copy  also  from  Greneral  Sheridan's  report :  * 

^'  Orders  were  at  once  given  to  General  Merritt  to  cross  this 
detached  force  over  to  the  Boydton  Plank  Road,  and  march 
down  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House  and  come  into  the  line  of 
1  W.  C.  853.  «  96  W.  R.  1129.  »  W.  C.  1609. 
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l)attle.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this  movement,  followed  it  up 
rapidly,  making  a  left  wheel,  and  presenting  his  rear  to  my 
line  of  battle.  When  his  line  was  nearly  parallel  to  mine, 
General  Gibbs'  brigade  of  the  First  Division  and  General 
Irvine  Gregg's  brigade  of  the  Second  Division  were  ordered 
to  attack  at  once,  and  General  Custer  was  directed  to  bring 
up  two  of  his  brigades  rapidly,  leaving  one  brigade  of  his 
division  with  the  trains  that  had  not  yet  reached  Dinwiddie 
Court  House.  In  the  gallant  attack  made  by  Gibbs  and  Gregg 
the  enemy's  wounded  fell  into  our  hands,  and  he  was  forced 
to  face  by  the  rear  rank,  and  give  up  his  movement,  which,  if 
continued,  would  have  taken  in  flank  and  rear  the  infantry  line 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  When  the  enemy  had  faced  to 
meet  this  attack  a  very  obstinate  and  handsomely  contested 
battle  ensued,  in  which,  with  all  his  cavalry  and  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  the  enemy  was  unable  to  drive  five  brigades  of 
our  cavalry,  dismounted,  from  an  open  plain  in  front  of  Din- 
widdie Court  House.  The  brunt  of  their  cavalry  attack  was 
borne  by  General  Smith's  brigade,  which  had  so  gallantly 
held  the  crossing  of  Chamberlain's  Creek  in  the  morning. 
His  command  again  held  the  enemy  in  check  with  determined 
bravery,  but  the  heavy  force  brought  against  his  right  flank 
finally  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  position  on  the  creek, 
and  fall  back  to  the  main  line  immediately  in  front  of  Din- 
widdie Court  House.  As  the  enemy's  infantry  advanced  to  the 
attack,  our  cavalry  threw  up  slight  breastworks  of  rails  at  some 
points  along  our  lines,  and  when  the  enemy  attempted  to  force 
this  position  they  were  handsomely  repulsed,  and  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  Court  House.  It  was  after 
dark  when  the  firing  ceased ;  and  the  enemy  lay  on  their  arms 
that  night  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of  our 
line.  The  commands  of  Generals  Devin  and  Davies  reached 
Dinwiddie  Court  House  without  opposition  by  way  of  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road,  but  did  not  participate  in  the  final 
action  of  the  day." 
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General  Devin  in  his  report  says:  ^ 

*' At  the  time  that  the  Ist  and  2d  brigades  were  forced  to 
retire  on  the  right,  the  reserve  brigade  (which  was  masfad  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Brooks  road),  with  Miller's  section  of 
battery,  became  hotly  engaged  with  the  advancing  enenqr* 
The  brigade  was  dismounted,  and  in  a  brilliant  charge  drove 
the  exalting  foe  for  nearly  half  a  mile;  but  as  on  the  right 
f  the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  soon  pressed  hack  the  gal- 
lant handful  of  men.  At  dark  the  brigade  was  relieved  by 
the  Third  Division.  While  engaged,  the  section  of  battery 
rendered  most  valuable  service  in  checking  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance." 

And  General  Merritt  in  his  report  says: ' 

**Greneral  Davies  was,  however,  pushed  rapidly  in  towards 
the  forks  of  the  road,  which  it  soon  became  apparent  tiiie  en- 
emy in  overwhelming  force  was  tiying  to  gain,  and  £hat  all  the 
resistance  the  cavalry  could  offer  could  not  prevent.  As  part 
of  the  First  Division  was  well  advanced  on  the  YHiite  Oak 
forks  of  the  road,  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  it  towards 
Dinwiddle  Court  House,  and  Grenerals  Devin  and  Davies  w«re 
ordered  to  retire,  fighting,  towards  the  Boydton  Flank  Bead, 
while  General  GKbbs  was  withdrawn  towards  Dinwiddle  Ckmrt 
House,  forming  oonnection  with  Crook's  left.  All  this  was 
done  without  confusion,  and  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy,  as  has 
been  ascertained,  of  at  least  four  to  one.  General  Devin  was 
ordered  to  form  his  command  after  retiring  towards  the  Boyd- 
ton Plank  Road,  and  instructed  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear  if  he  continued  to  push  towards  Dinwiddie  Court 
House." 

We  have  thus  far,  to-night,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
cavalry  division  on  the  31st  of  March  until  late  into  the  even- 
ing, there  being  no  place  at  which  the  narrative  could  conve- 
niently be  interrupted  to  consider  movements  of  other  portions 
of  the  army.   The  despatches  and  orders  of  the  Confederate 
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generals  are  unavailabley  but  several  of  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers appeared  as  witnesses  at  the  Warren  Court,  and  we  get 
a  fair  idea  of  what  General  Lee  intended  to  accomplish  by  the 
movements  of  his  troops  this  day  from  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses.  We  learn  from  them  that  General  Robert  £.  Lee 
was  present  in  the  works  on  the  White  Oak  road  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  81st.  ^  It  is  not  assuming  too  much,  therefore,  to 
say  that  Pickett's  advance  upon  Sheridan  was  by  Lee's  order, 
and  that  the  object  was  to  cut  off  Sheridan  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Union  army.  And  while  this  was  going  on,  Lee  hoped 
by  an  attack  upon  the  left  of  our  main  army  to  roll  us  up 
more  or  less.  He  doubtless  believed  that  Pickett  would  be- 
come free  to  assist  in  this  roUing-up  movement,  leaving  his 
cavalry  under  Fitashugh  Lee  to  oppose  Sheridan.  During  the 
31st  there  were  no  works  at  Five  Forks  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  the  White  Oak  road  between  the  Five  Forks 
and  the  Claiborne  road  other  than  by  a  picket. 

The  movements  of  the  infantry  in  the  morning  of  the  31st 
and  throughout  the  day  were  mostly  independent  of  the  cav- 
abry.  The  order  from  Grant  to  let  the  troops  remain  in  their 
present  positions  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  was  received  by 
Greneral  Meade  at  7.45  a.  m.,  but  his  troops  under  Warren 
and  Humphreys  were  already  taking  up  the  positions  ordered 
the  previous  evening.  Ayres  at  daybreak  had  massed  his 
troops  near  S.  Dabney's  house.  Crawford,  who  was  to  be 
ready  to  follow  Ayres,  had  received  further  orders  as  follows : ' 

*'  Withdraw  all  your  pickets  south  of  those  established  by 
General  Ayres  ;  then  move  with  your  whole  division  out  and 
mass  it  by  a  house  occupied  by  a  colored  man ;  and  then 
replace  General  Ayres's  pickets  from  left  of  General  Hum- 
phreys up  to  a  point  north  of  the  negro  house. 

^  Make  your  Headquarters  at  that  house.  Leave  the  pio- 
neers of  two  brigades  to  begin  to  make  a  bridge  across  the 
stream  for  the  passage  of  artillery. 

1  W.  C.  625.  «  W.  C.  60,  70. 
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^^  Major  Cope  will  go  with  yon  and  B^mB^jim  in  canying 
out  this  order." 

Greneral  HumplireTS  had  already  relieved  Griffin,  and  of 
this  he  had  informed  Warren  as  follows :  ^ 

Manh  81, 1865^  740  A.  K. 

Flease  let  me  know  where  yonr  right  will  rest,  that  I  may 
connect  with  yon.  G^eral  Miles  has  already  reUevedGtoneiral 
Griffin,  and  I  find  a*vacant  space  on  his  left 

Eec.  8.60  A.  M.  — G.  K.  W. 

Some  little  time  before  the  receipt  of  Grant's  despatdi  or- 
dering a  cessation  of  operations,  Meade  had  directed  Wazien 
and  Humphreys  to  report  the  positions  of  their  troopa. 

From  Warren  he  received  the  following  reply: ' 

^  General  Griffin's  troops  will  be  massed  near  Mrs.  .But- 
ler's ;  General  Ayres's  near  S.  Dabney's ;  General  Crawford 
about  halfway  between.  They  are  along  a  wood  road  run- 
ning from  Mrs.  Butler's  to  W.  Dabney's  on  the  White  Oak 
road.  It  is  not  practicable  now  for  wheels,  and  there  is  a 
very  difficult  branch  of  Gravelly  *Bun  that  runs  soutli  bom 
.  the  White  Oak  Ridge,  joining  the  main  stream  at  the  etosaing 
of  the  plank  road;  which  will  take  a  long  time  to  make  piai>- 
ticable  for  wagons.  I  have  all  the  pioneers  I  can  spare  at 
work  on  it.   I  will  send  you  a  sketch." 

This  was  received  at  Meade's  headquarters  at  8.06  a.  m., 
and  General  Meade  immediately  forwarded  a  copy  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  with  the  following :  • 

"I  send  a  despatch  just  received  from  Major-General  War- 
ren which  will  show  the  position  of  his  troops,  and  gives  topo- 
graphical information.  Additional  tools  will  be  sent  to  him 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  gotten  up,  so  that  the  road  he  is  on 
can  be  made  passable  for  artillery  and  wagons  at  the  earliest 
moment." 

This  was  received  at  Ghrant's  headquarters  at  8.25  A.  M. 

1  W.  C.  1292.  «  W.  C.  ma  »  W.  C.  1245  and  ante,  p.  Oa 
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Humphreys'  reply  to  Meade,  giving  the  position  of  his 
troops  on  the  morning  of  the  80th,  was  not  received  until 
later.    It  was:^ 

^^The  position  of  my  troops  this  morning  is:  Hays'  ex- 
tending from  right  near  Crow  house  to  Taylor  house ;  Mott 
from  Taylor  house  to  Boydton  Plank  road.  Miles  has  relieved 
Griffin  in  his  position,  but  Griffin  has  remained  some  hours. 
I  find  that  Miles  is  strong  enough  in  Griffin's  position  to  ad- 
mit of  my  putting  De  Trobriand's  brigade  in  a  little  more 
central  position,  from  which  it  can  move  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  left." 

During  the  night  Warren  had  learned  something  of  the 
movements  of  the  cavalry,  and  at  8.15  a.  m.  he  sent  this  de- 
spatch to  Ayres :  ' 

^  During  the  night  I  received  a  despatch,  of  which  the  in- 
closed is  a  copy.  I  infer  from  that  that  the  small  force  of 
General  Merritt  which  gained  the  White  Oak  road  fell 
back  again  a  short  distance.  The  point  called  Five  Forks 
alluded  to,  is  on  the  White  Oak  road,  about  four  miles  due 
west  from  S.  Dabney's. 

^'  You  must,  therefore,  have  your  dispositions  made  to  look 
out  for  any  force  coming  against  your  left  flank  from  the 
west  as  well  as  from  the  north.  General  Crawford  is  to  mass 
at  the  negro  house  in  the  field  which  you  passed  on  your  way 
out.  General  Griffin  is  where  you  camped  last  night.  I  send 
you  a  tracing. 

'*P.  S.  —  Please  send  me  in  word  if  you  hold  any  point  on 
the  White  Oak  road." 

Ayres's  reply  to  the  postscript  is  wanting,  but  its  charac- 
ter we  shall  learn  presently  from  a  despatch  from  Warren  to 
Meade  dated  at  9.40. 

The  despatches  dated  between  8  and  9  o'clock  a.  m.  show 
that  an  attack  was  now  feared  from  the  enemy  either  upon 
Humphreys'  front  or  perhaps  upon  Ord.  Preparations  were 

1  W.  C.  1203.  «  W.  C.  1271. 
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made  to  meet  saoh  an  attack.    Meade  issiied  tbe  follow- 
ing:» 

Hmdqnartan  A.  of  P^  a25t  Harch  81, 186Qk 

To  MajoivGeiieral  Wanen, — There  is  firing  along  Hum- 
phreys' front.  The  major-general  commanding  desires  yon  be 
ready  to  send  yoor  reserve  if  it  should  be  called  for  to  rapport 
Humphreys.    There  will  be  no  movement  of  troops  to-day. 

General  Grant's  order  for  the  troops  to  remain  aabstao- 
tially  as  they  were  had  now  been  received  at  General  Meade's 
headquarters,  and  to  Grant  Meade  wrote : ' 

^Firing  is  heard  apparently  on  left  and  left  centre  of 
Second  Corps ;  no  report  yet.  Orders  have  been  sent  to  War- 
ren to  support  Humphreys,  if  necessary.  Periiftps  it  wdqU 
be  well  to  send  same  to  Ord. 

^^  Orders  for  rations  issued,  but  I  fear  that  the  condition  of 
the  roads  will  make  their  execution  almost  impossible.** 

Warren  thought  the  firing  could  be  accounted  for  ottar^ 
wise ;  writing  at  the  same  hour,  he  said : ' 

*' Your  despatch  of  8.25  is  just  received.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  musketry  firing  going  on  in  our  lines  by  the  men  firii^  off 
their  guns  to  put  in  fresh  loads.  Unless  I  break  loose  eoiitdj 
from  Greneral  Humphreys,  I  think  the  force  he  sent  to  relieve 
General  Griffin  is  much  more  than,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  be  needed  there.  My  troops  are,  however,  at  all  times 
as  ready  to  move  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  for  a  long  time. 
If  the  enemy  break  General  Humphreys'  line  at  any  time  or 
threaten  to  do  so,  I  shall  not  wait  for  orders  to  assist  him,  if 
lean." 

To  Humphreys  himself  Warren  wrote :  ^ 

0  ▲.  M^  Mareh  31. 

'*  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  country  west  of  the  plank  road 
and  a  copy  of  my  communication  to  General  Webb,  as  to  my 

1  W.  C.  1272.  2  W.  C.  1246. 
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position.  I  cannot  take  up  my  regular  line  of  battle  on  account 
of  woods  and  swamp,  but  I  have  assembled  each  division  at  a 
point  so  they  can  fight  in  any  direction  with  the  line  refused. 
I  had  Grifi&n's  and  a  battery  stationed  at  Stroud's  with  sup- 
port. I  don't  think  your  left  could  be  turned  even  if  I  moved 
away  without  your  having  full  information  ;  but  as  my  troops 
now  are,  I  could  move  Griffin  right  up  on  your  flank  with  my 
artillery.  I  shall  work  hard  all  day  to  get  the  road  through 
the  woods  in  order." 

Warren  was  not  expecting  at  this  time  to  make  any  move- 
ment. Five  minutes  before  writing  to  Humphreys,  which  was 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  his  last  instructions  to  Ayres, 
he  had  received  the  following  by  telegraph  from  Meade  ^  (he 
noted  upon  the  despatch,  "  Red.  8.66,  G.  K.  W.") : 

^  Owing  to  the  weather  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  troops.  Three  days'  rations  of  subsistence 
and  forage  will  be  brought  up  and  issued  to  the  troops  and 
the  artillery  and  wagons  authorized  to  accompany  them.  The 
empty  supply  wagons  will  be  sent  to  the  rear  to  be  refilled  at 
the  railroad  terminus.  The  chief  engineer  and  corps  com- 
manders will  use  every  exertion  to  make  practicable  the  roads 
to  the  rear  communicating  with  their  several  commands." 

General  Ord  thought  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon 
him,  and  reported  to  General  Grant  by  telegraph  as  follows :  ^ 

^'  The  enemy  appear  to  be  making  an  attack  on  my  left  in 
some  force,  perhaps  to  drive  Turner  and  Foster  from  their 
position  near  Crow's  and  R.  Armstrong's ;  the  Second  Corps 
should  be  ready  to  attack  on  their  flank  promptly  if  neces- 
sary." 

This  was  sent  to  Meade,  and  by  him  to  Humphreys  with 
instructions  as  follows : ' 

"  General  Ord's  despatch  is  forwarded  for  your  informa- 
tion.   General  Meade  wishes  you  to  act  according  to  your 

1  W.  C.  1272.  a  W.  C.  1295.  »  W.  C.  1296. 
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judgment,  either  attacking  to  relieye  Oid  or  sending  yonr 
reserves  to  him/' 

And  copies  of  this  were  sent  to  Wright  and  Ord. 

Hnmphreys,  whose  morning  report  of  the  position  of  his 
troops  shows  that  he  thought  himself  strong,  does  not  seem  to 
have  expected  an  attack  in  his  front.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
corps  commanders  to  foresee  the  attack  the  enemy  was  about 
to  make.  His  despatches  at  this  time  are :  ^ 

''  Beoeiyed  at  10.45. 

^^  The  division  officer  of  the  day  of  (General  Mott's  reports 
that  about  half  past  nine  this  morning  troops  of  the  enemy  ^ — 
at  least  one  brigade  —  were  seen  moving  towards  their  right 
in  front  of  left  of  Mott's  division." 

^^  Received  at  11  o'clock. 

^* '  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  attack  were  going  to  be  on  War- 
ren, not  on  Ord." 

This  last  despatch  was  immediately  followed  by  anolber 
showing  that  Humphreys  had  received  the  despatch  transmit- 
ting Ord's  despatch : ' 

*'  I  have  sent  De  Trobriand's  brigade  to  be  near  the  Crow 
house  for  supporting  any  one  there.  Just  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving your  despatch  and  the  one  from  General  Ord  tiiere 
is  quite  a  heavy  firing  upon  the  right  of  the  picket  line  of 
Fifth  Corps.  Hays  is  directed  to  attack  the  enemy  if  they 
press  Turner." 

In  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Confederate  pickets  were  along 
the  south  side  of  the  White  Oak  road,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  it  was  not  then  known,  the  left  of  the  Federal 
line  held  by  Ayres  stretched  beyond  the  return  of  the  enemy's 
works  on  the  Claiborne  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  disposition  of  our  troops  upon  the 
extreme  left  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
from  Warren  to  Meade  at  four  o'clock  the  preceding  afternoon. 
General  Meade  had  forwarded  to  General  Grant  a  copy  of 
1  W.  C.  1296 ;  97  W.  R.  347.  «  W.  C.  1296.  »  W.  C.  1297. 
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Warren's  despatch  containiDg  the  suggestion,  and  General 
Grant,  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  had  replied :  ^ 

*'  It  will  just  suit  what  I  intended  to  propose,  to  let  Hum- 
phreys relieve  Griffin's  division  and  let  that  move  further  to 
the  left.  Warren  should  get  himself  strong  to-night." 

But  further  on  in  the  night.  General  Grant  had  repeatedly 
ordered  that  Warren  should  not  attack  without  further  orders 
from  himself.  He  was  simply  to  strengthen  his  position.  It 
was  feared  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  attack  us.  And  so  it 
turned  out.  And  not  only  was  the  enemy  about  to  attack  the 
left  of  our  forces  that  were  across  Gravelly  Bun,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  General  Pickett  with  the  cavalry  and  infantry  force 
then  at  Five  Forks  was  about  to  attack  Sheridan's  cavalry 
command. 

The  attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gravelly  Run  was 
doubtless  to  prevent  the  sending  of  reenforcements  to  Sheri- 
dan. 

General  Warren,  learning  that  the  enemy's  pickets  were  on 
the  south  side  of  the  White  Oak  road  to  the  west  of  the  rebel 
entrenchments,  ordered  Ayres  to  drive  them  off.  This  order 
he  reported  to  Meade  as  follows : ' 

9.40  A.  M.,  Maroh  31, 1865. 

I  have  just  received  report  from  General  Ayres  that  the 
enemy  have  their  pickets  still  this  side  of  the  White  Oak  road, 
so  their  communication  is  continuous  along  it.  I  have  sent  out 
word  to  him  to  try  and  drive  them  off,  or  develop  with  what 
force  the  road  is  held  by  them. 

General  Meade  seems  to  have  approved  of  the  reconnois- 
sance,  or  the  attempt  to  drive  off  the  pickets,  for  at  10.30 
General  Webb,  chief  of  staff,  wrote  to  General  Warren : " 

"  Your  despatch  giving  Ayres'  position  is  received.    Gen- 

•eral  Meade  directs  that  should  you  determine  by  your  recon- 

noissance  that  you  can  get  possession  of  and  hold  the  White 

1  W.  C.  1241.  «  W.  C.  1274.  •  W.  C.  1276. 
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Oak  road  yon  are  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  otden  to  mia- 
pend  operations  to-day/' 

The  fighting  had  began,  however,  before  this  letter  reached 
Warren,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  movement  resnltod  in 
disaster. 

This  leads  ns  to  a  consideration  of  the  charge  against 
Greneral  Warren  for  his  conduct  in  this  movement,  made  in 
General  Grant's  report  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 

In  that  report  General  Grrant  says :  ^ 

^On  the  motning  of  the  81st  General  Warren  reported 
&vorably  to  getting  possession  of  the  White  Oak  road  and 
^  was  directed  to  do  so.  To  accomplish  this  he  moved  with  one 
division  instead  of  his  whole  corps,  which  was  attacked  fay  tiia 
enemy  in  superior  force  and  driven  back  upon  the  Seeond  divi* 
sion  before  it  had  time  to  form,  and  it  in  torn  forced  back  npon 
the  Third  Division  when  the  enemy  was  checked.  A  division 
of  the  Second  Corps  was  immediately  sent  to  his  sopport^liie 
enemy  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  possesion  of  die 
White  Oak  road  gained. 

^^Sheridan  advanced,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  got 
possession  of  the  Slve  Forks,  but  the  enemy,  after  the  wSbSa 
with  the  fifth  Corps,  reenf orced  the  rebel  cavalry  defendii^ 
that  point  with  infantry,  and  forced  him  back  towards  Din- 
widdie  Court  House." 

General  Grant,  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs,  here  makes  several  statements  which  we  know 
to  be  incorrect.   For, 

(1)  The  enemy  did  not  reenforce  the  rebel  cavalry  with 
infantry  after  the  affair  with  the  Fifth  Corps. 

(2)  General  Sheridan  did  not  get  possession  of  the  Five 
Forks. 

(8)  General  Warren  did  not  represent  at  any  time  during 
the  31st  that  he  could  probably  get  possession  of  the  White 
Oak  road. 

1  05  W.R.  63,54. 
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General  Sheridan's  report  also  contains  two  of  these  erro- 
neous statements.   He  says :  ^ 

*^  The  advance  of  the  First  Division  got  possession  of  the 
Five  Forks,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  which 
had  advanced  toward  the  White  Oak  road  from  the  Vaughan 
road,  was  attacked  and  driven  back,  and,  withdrawing  from 
that  point,  this  force  of  the  enemy  marched  rapidly  from  the 
front  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  the  Five  Forks,  driving  in  our 
cavalry  advance,  and,  moving  down  the  roads  west  of  Cham- 
berlain's Creek,  attacked  General  Smith's  brigade,  but  were 
unable  to  force  his  position.  Abandoning  the  attempt  to  cross 
in  his  front,  this  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  crossing  higher  up  the  creek,  striking  General 
Davies'  brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  which  after  a  gal- 
lant fight  was  forced  back  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  First 
Division,  thus  partially  isolating  all  this  force  from  the  main 
line  covering  Dinwiddie  Court  House." 

We  have  seen  that  Fitzhugh's  brigade,  which  formed 
Sheridan's  advance  on  the  direct  road  leading  from  Dinwid- 
die Court  House  to  Five  Forks,  did  not  get  within  a  mile, 
perhaps  not  within  two  miles  of  Five  Forks  on  the  Slst ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  five  brigades  of  rebel  infantry 
that  fought  Sheridan  on  the  Slst  were  all  at  Five  Forks  the 
evening  of  the  30th.  Fitzhugh  Lee  testified  at  the  court  that 
no  reenforcements  were  received  on  the  Slst  or  during  the  day 
of  April  l.> 

As  to  the  other  imputation  contained  in  General  Grant's 
report,  and  mentioned  above,  the  Warren  Court  found :' 

^^  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  General  Warren,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Slst,  or  at  any  other  time,  reported  favor- 
ably to  getting  possession  of  the  White  Oak  road  except  in 
his  despatch  of  4  p.  M.  March  SO,  already  referred  to,  and  the 
movement  suggested  in  that  was  practically  set  aside  by 
Greneral  Ghrant's  despatch  of  March  SO,  heretofore  quoted. 

1  W.  C.  ie09.  «  W.  C.  469.  »  W.  C.  1649. 
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General  Wanren's  report  in  his  despatch  of  9.40  a.m.,  Maxdi 
31,  quoted  above,  that  he  had  given  orders  to  driYe  the  enmny's 
pickets  off  the  White  Oak  road  or  develop  what  force  of  the 
enemy  held  it,  could  not  be  fairly  constmed  as  bdng  able  to 
take  possession  of  it." 

The  court  went  out  of  its  way,  however,  as  I  think,  to  find 
further:^ 

^^The  court  is  further  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  fte 
Fifth  Corps  constituted  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  armies 
operating  against  Kidmiond,  and  that  the  corps  was  in  a 
delicate  position  and  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  of 
which  liability  General  Warren  had  been  repeatedly  warned, 
he  should  have  been  with  his  advanced  divisions,  guiding  and 
directing  them,  and  that  he  should  have  started  earlier  to  the 
front  than  he  did  and  not  have  waited  at  the  telegn^h  office 
to  keep  in  communication  with  Gr^ieral  Meade's  headquar- 
ters, unless  he  had  direct  orders  so  to  do,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  in  the  evidence.'! 

My  comment  on  this  }a  that  on  a  day  when,  owing  to  the 
weather,  no  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  position  of  U|^  troops, 
the  telegraph  office  was  not  so  bad  a  position  for  General 
Warren  to  locate  himself  in,  more  especially  as  Greoeral 
Meade  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  General  Meade  evi- 
dently considered  General  Ayres  an  officer  competent  to 
make  the  reconnoissance. 

We  may  see,  however,  from  a  despatch  that  General  Grant 
sent  to  General  Meade  on  learning  of  Warren's  disaster,  that 
General  Grant  at  the  time  received  an  impression  regarding 
Warren  that  he  had  not  dismissed  at  the  close  of  the  war 
when  he  wrote  his  report.   He  says : ' 

1  p.  ic,  March  SI,  1865. 

If  the  enemy  has  been  checked  in  Warren's  front,  what  is 
to  prevent  \nn\  from  pushing  in  with  his  whole  corps  —  attack- 
ing before  giving  him  time  to  intrench  or  return  in  good 
»  W.  C.  1549.  a  W.  C.  1247. 
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order  to  his  old  line  of  entrencliments  ?  I  do  not  understand 
why  Warren  permitted  his  corps  to  be  fought  in  detail  when 
Ayres  was  pushed  forward.  He  should  have  sent  other  troops 
to  their  support. 

General  Ayres  was  given  one  of  Crawford's  brigades  in 
addition  to  his  own  division  with  which  to  make  the  recon- 
Doissance.  And  General  Crawford  with  his  other  two  bri- 
gades wa3  placed  in  supporting  distance.  Griffin  held  an 
impregnable  position  half  a  mile  in  rear.  I  think  the  recon- 
noissance  was  well  conceived.  Ayres  faced  one  of  his  brigades 
to  the  west  just  within  the  wood,  along  a  ravine,  to  protect 
his  left  flank,  and  keeping  two  brigades  in  reserve  along  the 
south  end  of  an  open  field  in  two  lines  of  battle,  sent 
Winthrop's  brigade,  eight  hundred  strong,  northerly  across  the 
field  in  the  direction  of  the  White  Oak  road. 

I  well  remember  Winthrop's  advance.  I  sat  on  my  horse 
between  the  two  lines  of  reserves,  watching  him  go  forward 
steadily  in  painful  silence.  Not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen, 
not  a  musket  was  fired,  until  the  advancing  troops  were  half 
across  the  field,  when  suddenly  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  at 
the  other  end  there  appeared  a  long  blue  line  of  smoke  ;  two 
minutes  later  Winthrop's  brigade  was  coming  back  and  the 
farther  end  of  the  field  appeared  full  of  rebel  flags.  Our  two 
brigades  held  in  reserve  immediately  got  up  and  withdrew. 
General  Ayres  says  he  took  his  command  back  to  the  Boydton 
Plank  Boad,  but  I  well  remember  that  those  two  brigades 
took  themselves  back  without  command,  and  that  General 
Ayres  followed  them.   They  did  not  fire  a  musket. 

Winthrop,  however,  marched  back  as  steadily  as  could  be 
wished,  and  was  not  thrown  into  the  least  confusion  until 
when  nearly  back  a  fianking  fire  struck  him  from  across  the 
ravine,  from  which  our  flanking  brigade  had  fallen  back  diag- 
onally into  a  wood  at  the  south  of  the  field.  This  brigade 
and  Winthrop's  then  returned    slowly  to   the   branch  of 
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Ghravelly  Knn.  There  was  no  order,  however.  Each  man  was 
looking  out  for  himself  and  all  were  making  for  the  entiendied 
line  on  Grayelly  Bun.  The  men  did  not  ran.  The  sfaream  was 
mnoh  swollen  and  at  places  was  too  deep  for  in&ntry  to  ford. 
I  remember  that  I  rode  with  'Winthrop  in  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing troops.  My  horse  was  killed,  shot  through  the  neck,  from 
side  to  side,  just  as  we  entered  the  wood.  I  do  not  tiunk  the 
enemy  came  within  the  wood. 

The  portion  of  Crawford's  troops  whioh  had  remained  under 
bis  own  command,  and  which  was  posted  in  the  woods  to  the 
right,  and,  as  I  remember  it,  in  advance  of  Ayres's  line  of 
reserves,  also  went  back. 

The  troops  on  the  rebel  side  in  this  encounter  weie 
McGh>wan's,  Grade's,  Hunton's,  and  Wise's  brigades,^  in  all 
about  five  thousand  men.  They  were  not  quite  ready  to  maks 
their  attack  when  Winthrop  advanced  upon  them.  McGknvan 
was  on  the  extreme  right  and  was  moving  round  to  Bamk 
Ayres,  and  he  did  not  make  his  attack  upon  our  flank  until 
Winthrop  got  well  back  to  thesouth  end  of  the  field.  Bad  he 
been  a  little  earlier  in  his  movements  the  reconnoiaaanee 
would  have  been  still  more  disastrous.  McOowan  did  not 
happen  to  be  with  his  troops.  He  was  in  advance  of  them, 
looking  for  a  place  from  which  to  make  a  flanking  attack,  and 
had  to  return  to  them.  The  rebels  were  just  about  to  advance 
upon  us,  that  is,  upon  our  left  wing,  their  object  being,  as  I 
have  said,  to  prevent  General  Grant  from  sending  troops  to 
the  relief  of  General  Sheridan.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
General  Lee  had  directed  Generals  Pickett  and  Fitzhugh 
Lee  to  force  the  fighting  against  General  Sheridan.  They 
were  expected  to  attack  this  morning.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  rebel  soldiers  advanced  against  Winthrop's  front 
without  orders  from  any  officer.' 

General  Humphreys,  on  hearing  the  heavy  firing  on  Warren's 
front,  and  seeing  large  numbers  of  stragglers  coming  back, 

1  W.  C.  625,  650.  «  W.  C.  628. 
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ordered  his  whole  command  to  move  forward.  Griffin  sent 
him  word  that  he  could  hold  his  line  on  the  branch  of  Gray* 
elly  Run. 

General  Mott  and  General  Hays  made  attack  upon  the 
works  in  their  respective  fronts.^  They  did  not  carry  the  works, 
but  through  the  whole  afternoon  they  kept  the  enemy  in  their 
front  so  busy  that  he  could  not  send  reenforcements  to  his 
right.  Indeed  the  Confederate  General  Heth,  who  was  in 
front  of  Mott,  sent  to  General  Wilcox,  commanding  troops  on 
both  sides  of  Hatcher's  Bun,  for  reenforcements  for  himself. 
No  Confederate  troops  went  down  the  White  Oak  road  to  Five 
Forks  until  late  at  night,  when  Wise's  brigade  is  supposed  by 
McGowan  to  have  gone  to  Five  Forks  by  paths  to  the  north 
of  the  road. 

General  Miles,  who  occupied  the  return  in  front  of  and 
along  the  Boydton  Plank  Road,  moved  forward  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction.'  He  at  first  moved  with  but  two  brigades  and 
met  with  a  temporary  repulse,  but  soon  after,  his  other  two 
brigades  coming  up,  he  renewed  his  attack,  striking  Wise's 
brigade  in  front  and  on  the  flank  between  Wise  and  the  rebel 
main  works  along  the  return  on  the  Claiborne  road. 

General  Warren  had  now  at  2.30  p.  m.  re-formed  his  corps 
and  was  moving  out.  Griffin  leading  with  Ayres's  division  on 
his  left  and  Crawford  on  his  right  in  echelon. 

General  Miles,  by  flanking  Wise,  had  forced  him  to  retire, 
and  this  in  turn  had  forced  Hunton  and  McGowan  to  fall  back 
from  the  open  field  across  which  Winthrop  had  advanced  in 
the  morning,  although  General  Lee  had  directed  these  officers 
to  hold,  if  possible,  the  advanced  position  gained.  In  the 
new  movement  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  General  Chamberlain,  lead- 
ing, found  Hunton's  brigade  in  a  light  breastwork  which  had 
hastily  been  thrown  up. 

Hunton,  speaking  of  Chamberlain's  advance,  says:'  **  The 
Federal  line  wavered  under  the  fire  very  decidedly,  and  a 
>  95  W.  R.  677.  «  W.  C.  643,  1275.  •  W.  C.  625. 
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portion  of  it  broke  and  ran.  The  balance  o£  the  fine  re-f onned 
under  my  fire,  advanced,  and  drove  ns  back.  I  tiiooght  it  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  things  I  had  ever  seen." 
This  wonld  show  that  the  entire  movement  was  within  a 

* 

short  compass  of  time. 

Chamberlain  in  his  attack  was  supported  by  Gregory,  Gren^ 
eral  Warren  in  person  directed  the  attack  upon  Hunton,  who 
retired  wifliin  the  regular  Confederate  works,  as  did  also  Mo- 
Growan  and  Ghracie.  Chamberlain's  brigade  crossed  the  White 
Oak  road  about  a  mile  west  from  the  return  of  the  Confed- 
erate works  about  3.40  P.  M.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  'Fit& 
Corps  was  up  near  the  road.  Its  picket  line  connected  with 
Miles's  picket,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Butler's  house.  There 
was  quite  a  gap,  however,  between  the  main  bodies  of  tte 
two  corps. 

Despatches  passing  between  General  Meade  and  Ghnend 
Humphreys  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  the  Slst 
are  important  as  furnishing  the  best  evidence  of  the  open- 
tions  of  the  two  main  armies  during  that  time,  considerod  i^art 
from  the  operations  of  General  Sheridan  and  the  foroea  op* 
posed  to  him,  as  giving  more  exactly  than  has  GteneralWaRen 
the  hours  of  his  own  movements,  and  also  as  evidence  of  the 
general  perplexity  of  General  Meade  at  knowing  so  little  of 
the  plans  of  General  Grant. 

We  have  seen  that  at  9.30  a  movement  of  the  enemy  to  the 
left  of  the  Second  Corps  had  been  observed,  and  that  at  11 
A.  M.  Humphreys  had  surmised  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
upon  Warren.  I  cannot  find  that  the  movement  of  the  enemy's 
troops  observed  at  9.30  was  reported  to  Warren.  At  10.30, 
as  we  have  seen,  Meade  sent  to  Warren  a  note  approving  of 
his  intended  reconnoissance.  At  11.40  the  attack  and  counter- 
attack had  been  made.  A  despatch  from  Humphreys  at  that 
hour  reads :  * 

^'  I  have  received  your  message  by  Major  Meade  and  note 

1  W.  C.  1207. 
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by  Bosecrantz.  Miles  is  already  moving  out  to  attack  on 
Warren's  right.  I  have  ordered  the  attack  to  be  extended 
completely  over  my  line.  Griffin  sent  me  word  when  I  com- 
monicated  the  above  to  him  that  he  could  hold  his  own.  My 
staff  officer  was  seeking  Warren  when  he  came  across  Griffin." 

Mott,  in  command  of  Humphreys'  Third  Division,  at  12.30 
reports  ^  that  he  is  attacking  the  enemy  with  two  brigades 
and  that  he  is  supported  by  De  Trobriand.  At  1.05  P.M. 
Humphreys  reports  ^  to  Meade  that  McAllister  of  Mott's  di* 
vision  had  driven  in  the  enemy's  pickets  and  advanced  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  his  works.  ^^  He  found  a  strong  line  of 
works,  well  manned,  and  with  a  close  abattis."  This  report 
General  Meade  sent  to  General  Grant  at  1.40  p.m. 

At  1  p.  M.  General  Warren  makes  the  following  report  to 
General  Meade : ' 

^^  General  Ayres  made  an  advance  with  a  small  force  at 
10  A.  M.  which  the  enemy  drove  back  and  followed  up  in  heavy 
force,  compelling  both  Ayres  and  Crawford  to  fall  back  in 
confusion.  Griffin's  troops  held  the  enemy  at  the  run  west 
of  plank  road.  General  Miles's  division  afterwards  attacked 
the  enemy,  who  were  forced  back  on  my  right.  My  skirmish 
line  in  front  of  Griffin  has,  most  of  it,  advanced  on  the 
left.  I  am  going  to  send  forward  a  brigade  on  my  left,  sup- 
ported by  all  I  can  get  of  Crawford  and  Ayres,  and  attack, 
swinging  on  our  right.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
this,  and  to  take  place  at  about  1.45  p.  m.  if  the  enemy  does 
not  attack  sooner." 

A  copy  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  General  Humphreys 
at  1.30  p.  M.,  who  forwarded  it  to  General  Miles  with  the 
request  that  it  be  returned  to  him  at  once.  Humphreys  in- 
dorsed upon  the  despatch  as  sent  to  Miles :  * 

"  Carry  out  your  intention  of  carrying  the  enemy's  works. 
I  have  ordered  De  Trobriand  to  connect  on  your  right." 


1  W.  C.  1298.  «  W.  C.  1298. 
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That  General  Miles  had  j^Yiously  sent  woxd  of  liik  inten- 
tbn  is  shown  by  the  following  despatches:^ 

Haadfiiartnt  Sd  A.  OL,  If  p.  K^ 

Despatch  by  Staoey  s«it  to  Miles  for  his  goTemowit.  At 
the  same  time  Miles  sent  me  word  he  thonght  he  oonld  tidi^e 
the  enemy's  works  if  his  right  was  supported  by  a  brigade 
en  potency  I  have  ordered  him  to  do  it.  Have  orderod  l)e 
Trobriand  out  to  support  Miles's  right.  Have  notified  Motl 
that  he  may  be  obliged  to  move  another  of  his  brigades  to  Hie 
left.  He  has  one  in  reserve ;  one  in  his  line.  Hays  I  Ofdered 
some  time  ago  to  draw  out  a  brigade  and  hold  it  in  leeerve 
in  his  centre.  Mott  can  call  on  him.  He  on  Miles  if  heavily 
attacked. 

And:» 

Miles  sends  me  word  that  he  has  broken  the  enelny'a  Bne 
of  battle ;  has  prisoners  and  flags;  wants  support  on  his  left; 
is  ahead  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  As  already  stated,  have  sent  De 
Trobriand  to  his  right 

A.  A.  H.,  M.  O* 

At  2.15  p.  M.  Humphreys  sent  to  Webb :  ■ 

**  From  the  prisoners  taken  it  is  apparent  that  the  left  of 
Pickett's  division  is  opposite  the  centre  of  Miles.  An  ad- 
vance of  the  Fifth  Corps  swinging  round  must  necessarily 
take  Pickett  in  his  right  flank.  Pickett  is  the  right  of  their 
line." 

At  2.25  Meade  by  his  adjutant-general  sends  the  following 
to  Humphreys  in  reply  to  Humphreys'  despatch  of  2  P.  M.  :* 

"  If  you  can  support  Miles  with  your  own  corps,  do  so,  and 
act  independently  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  The  Gen'l  Com'd'g 
approves  of  your  taking  the  enemy's  line." 

1  W.  C.  12d9.  «  W.  a  1300. 
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.And  this  letter,  signed  by  his  adjutant-general,  he  follows 
bjr  one  rather  of  a  personal  nature  signed  by  himself :  ^ 

Headquarters  A.  P.,  March  31, 1865,  2.30  f.  m. 

Major-General  Humphreys, — General  Warren  did  not  in- 
tend to  move  forward  his  right,  but  to  swing  on  it,  moving  his 
left.  I  have  sent  him  y 'r  despatch,  suggesting  his  pushing  his 
right  forward.  At  the  same  time  I  desire  you  to  govern  Miles's 
movement  by  the  support  you  can  give  him,  and  if  he  does  not 
feel  secure  in  advancing  without  Warren,  let  him  hold  on  till 
Warren  does  move  his  right,  or  he  has  himself  force  enough 
to  watch  his  left.  You  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  two 
bodies  to  advance  simultaneously. 

Miles  has  done  handsomely  in  relieving  Warren,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  take  the  enemy's  line,  but  if  this  is 
dependent  on  a  simultaneous  movement,  past  experience  bids 
me  despair.  Let  him  do  the  best  and  all  he  can  with  such 
support  as  you  can  give  him. 

Geo.  G.  Meade. 

Greneral  Meade  to  one  not  knowing  him  would  seem  to  have 
lost  his  nerve. 

A  few  more  despatches  remain  to  be  read  before  we  leave 
this  part  of  our  lines. 

At  2.50  p.  M.  General  Meade  by  his  adjutant-general  for- 
warded to  Warren  the  despatch  of  Humphreys  of  2.15,^  in- 
dorsing upon  it : ' 

*^  Since  Miles  is  already  well  forward  from  your  right  flank, 
the  General  Commanding  considers  that  that  must  be  secure. 
Miles  is  ordered  to  take  the  enemy's  works  supported  by  his 
own  corps.  You  will  see  the  necessity  of  moving  as  soon  as 
possible." 

At  8.80  p.  M.  Miles  reports :  * 

1  W.  C.  1301.  «  Ante,  p.  824. 
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«^My  line  of  batde  now  runs  parallel  to  the  enemy'a  woiIds, 
and  facing  them.  The  Fifth  Corps  moTed  up  on  my  left,  bat 
are  now  moving  by  the  left  flank,  leaving  a  mde  gap.    I  am 
holding  part  of  my  line  in  single  rank,  and  am  moving  one 
brigade  to  the  left,  trying  to  fill  the  gap." 
At  3.40  P.  M.  General  Warren  reports  to  Heade  :^ 
^^  Greneral, — We  have  driven  the  enemy,  I  think,  into  the 
works.  The  prisoners  report  General  Lee  here  to^y,  and  tiiaft 
their  breastworks  are  full  of  men.  We  have  prisonera  feoon 
a  portion  of  Pickett's  and  Johnson's  divisions.   The  enemy 
fire  artillery  up  the  White  Oak  road  from  their  works  nead^ 
a  mile  to  the  right  of  where  we  struck  the  road;  at  this  point 
their  right  retires  to  the  rear.  I  have  just  seen  Greneral  Ides, 
who  is  close  np,  he  says,  to  their  works,  which  have  heavy 
abattis  in  their  front.'' 
At  3.45  P.  M.  Meade  sends  the  following  to  Hnmj^ireys:  * 
^^  Greneral  Warren  is  on  the  White  Oak  road  and  stales 
that  he  has  moved  his  whole  force  up,  except  one  brigade,  and 
will  hold  it    Captored  flag  from  66th  Virginia,  Honton's 
brigade.  Sent  yon  for  your  information." 
The  reply  to  Warren's  despatch  of  3.40  p.  M.  was :  * 
*^  Secure  your  position ;  protect  as  well  as  possible  yoor  left 
flank.   Word  has  been  sent  to  Sheridan,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Sheridan  is  pushing  up.   Humphreys  will  be  ordered  to 
push  up  and  connect  with  your  right.   You  might,  if  you  think 
it  worth  while,  push  a  small  force  down  the  White  Oak  road 
and  try  to  communicate  with  Sheridan,  but  they  must  take 
care  not  to  fire  into  his  advance. 

"By  order  General  Meade." 
And  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later,  5.15  p.  M.,  an  order 
followed  the  suggestion :  ^ 

"Major-General  Warren,  —  The  M.  G.  Com'd'g  directs 
that  you  push  a  brigade  down  the  White  Oak  road  to  open 
it  for  General  Sheridan  and  support  the  same,  if  necessary. 

1  W.  G  1276.    «  W.  C  1302.    «  W.  C.  1276.    *  W.  C.  1277. 
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^^P.  S. — The  firing  is  so  near  that  the  General  presumes 
that  the  command  will  not  have  far  to  go.  The  distance  you 
will  push  out  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
movement  and  the  support  you  can  give  them." 

This  despatch,  though  dated  at  headquarters  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  Greneral  Webb  says  was  written  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  received  by  Warren  at 
5.45  p.  M. 

Up  to  this  time  it  was  supposed  at  Greneral  Meade's  head- 
quarters that  General  Sheridan  was  meeting  with  success. 
But  before  this  order  or  even  the  suggestion  to  push  down  the 
White  Oak  road  was  received,  Warren,  noticing  that  the 
firing  in  the  direction  of  Sheridan  was  receding  towards 
Dinwiddie  Court  House,  sent  Bartlett's  brigade  of  Griffin's 
division  —  a  very  large  brigade — across  the  country  in  a 
southwest  direction,  towards  the  firing,  hoping  to  strike  the 
enemy  in  the  rear. 

At  5.60  p.  M.  Warren  thus  reported  this  action  to  Meade :  * 

^^  I  have  just  seen  an  officer  and  a  sergeant  from  General 
Sheridan,  who  were  cut  off  in  an  attack  by  the  enemy  and 
escaped.  From  what  they  say,  our  cavalry  was  attacked  about 
noon  by  cavalry  and  infantry  and  rapidly  driven  back,  two 
divisions.  Crook's  and  Devin's,  being  engaged.  The  firing 
seems  to  recede  from  me  towards  Dinwiddie.  I  have  sent 
General  Bartlett  and  my  escort  in  that  direction,  but  I  think 
they  cannot  be  in  time.  I  hear  cannonading  that  I  think  is 
from  near  Dinwiddie  C.  H." 

A  subsequent  despatch  from  Meade  and  its  reply  are  evi- 
dence that  Warren  sent  Bartlett  to  the  relief  of  General 
Sheridan  without  instructions. 

Webb,  Meade's  adjutant-general,  writes :  * 

^^  A  stafiE  officer  of  General  Merritt  has  made  a  report  that 
the  enemy  has  penetrated  between  Sheridan's  main  command 
and  your  position.  This  is  a  portion  of  Pickett's  division. 
1  W.  C.  1277.  2  W.  C.  1278. 
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Let  th«  {oitM  ordeT[ed]  to  move  out  the  White  Oak  road 
more  down  the  Boydton  Flank  Road  aa  promptly  as  pos- 
nble." 
And  the  rei^;  was:*  ' 

a30  p.  M.,  Ifucb  3h  ' 
Oenenil  Webb, —  1  have  ordered  General  Pearson,  with 
three  regimests  that  are  now  on  tbe  plank  road,  right  down 
towards  Dinwiddle  C.  H.  I  will  let  Bartlett  work  and  report 
reaolt,  as  it  is  too  late  to  stop  btm.  We  can  see  the  eoeniT's 
breaatwoAB  for  two  milea  east,  along  the  ^\llite  Oak  road.  If 
they  are  well  mamied  they  oaniiot  be  carried.  I  am  within 
two  himdred  yards  of  where  they  turn  of!E  north  from  the  i 
White  Oak  road. 

I  cannot  find  that  np-to  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Slsft 
any  of  onr  infantry  oomnianders  knew  of  tbe  whereabouts  of 
Pickett's  rebel  division.  Our  commanders,  Meade,  Warren, 
Hnmphieys,  and  the  officer*  under  tliem.  during  the  middle 
of  tbe  day  were  folly  ooc&ined  wttli  the  rebels  ou  the  Whiu 
Oak  rood.  They  did  not  know  that  Pickett  had  gone  down 
from  five  Forks  to  support  Fitzhiigh  Lee  in  his  attack  npoD 
Sheridan.  The  movement  that  the  rebel  forces  were  about  to 
make  when  Ayres  advanced  npon  the  White  Oak  road  was 
to  torn  tbe  left  of  oar  infantry  and  keep  supports  from  being 
sent  to  Sheridan,  who  by  the  combined  forces  of  Pickett  and 
Fitzhugh  Lee  was  to  be  crushed  and  driven  away.  Late  in  ( 
theaftemoonGeneral  Warren,  hearing  the  firing  of  Sheridan's  I 
engagement  with  tbe  enemy,  bad  sent,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
Bartlett's  brigade  down  from  near  the  White  Oak  road  to- 
wards tbe  firing.  This  brigade  moved  down  to  Boisseaa's 
house,  and  General  Bartlett,  from  his  skirmish  line  three 
hundred  yards  north  of  Gravelly  Run,  near  Crump's,  saw  tbe 
enemy's  camp-fires,  for  it  was  now  dark,  on  the  other  side  of . 
tbe  run. 
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I  am  quite  sure,  from  the  testimony  of  General  Chamber- 
kin  and  Greneral  Bartlett  at  the  Warren  Court,  the  latter  a 
witness  bitterly  hostile  to  General  Warren,  that  Warren  sent 
Bartlett  to  Sheridan's  support  before  he  received  the  despatch 
of  4.30  p.  M.  telling  him  that  Sheridan  was  pushing  up. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  4.30  p.  m. 
Meade  believed  that  Sheridan  was  more  than  holding  his  own. 
And  it  was  not  until  after  5.15  p.m.  that  he  knew  that  the 
enemy  had  got  between  Sheridan  and  his  own  troops. 

Let  us  see  what  knowledge  there  was  at  General  Grant's 
headquarters  of  the  actual  situation  from  time  to  time  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  so  far  as  the  despatches  teach  us. 

At  twelve  o'clock  General  Meade,  being  anxious  lest  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  should  be  precipitated  upon  the 
fifth  and  Second  Corps,  sent  General  Grant  the  following 
despatch:' 

^*  Grenerals  Crawford  and  Ayres  have  been  driven  back  on 
Griffin.  Griffin  is  about  to  resume  the  ofFensive  supported  by 
an  attack  on  Humphreys'  left.  Humphreys  will  withdraw 
from  his  right  all  he  can  spare  to  attack  with  Miles.  Since 
the  enemy  are  trying  to  turn  our  left,  I  deem  it  important  to 
attack  with  Sheridan  and  let  Ord  assume  the  offensive  if 
practicable." 

This  was  received  and  a  reply  sent  almost  immediately :  ^ 

12.40  p.  u. 

It  will  take  so  long  to  communicate  with  General  Sheridan 
tJiat  he  cannot  be  brought  up  in  cooperation  unless  he  comes 
in  obedience  to  orders  sent  him  last  night.  I  understood  Gen- 
eral Forsyth  to  say,  however,  that  as  soon  as  another  division 
of  cavalry  got  up  he  would  push  it  forward  with  Merritt.  It 
^nay  be  there  now.  I  wiU  send  to  him  again  at  once.  I  will 
^Eilso  direct  Ord  to  keep  the  enemy  busy  in  his  front  and  go 
t;hrougb  if  he  can. 

1  W.  C.  1246.  «  W.  C.  1247. 
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Ten  inmates  later  Grant  sends  Sheridan  ihb  despateh : ' 
**  The  enemy  have  driven  Ayres's  and  Crawford's  dirisioiis 
back  to  near  the  Boydton  road.  The  whole  Fifth  Corps  is  now 
about  to  attack  the  enemy  in  torn.  It  is  desirable  tibat  yoa 
get  up  as  much  of  your  cavalry  as  yon  can,  and  posh  towazcb 
the  White  Oak  road  on  the  right  branch  teken  by  Mert^ 
yesterday.  If  the  enemy  does  not  go  back  to  his  old  poritioii 
by  taming  to  the  right,  you  may  be  able  to  hit  the  enemy  in 
the  rear.'* 

Grant  also  tel^praj^bed  to  the  President,  probably  bom 
the  headqaarters  of  G^eral  Meade : ' 

MaRai81,186S,UL0OB.m. 

There  has  been  mach  hard  fighting  this  morning.  The 
enemy  drove  oar  left  from  near  W.  Dabney's  house  badK  wdl 
toward  the  Boydton  Plank  Bead*  We  are  now  about  to  tdos 
the  offensive  at  that  point,  and  I  hope  will  more  ihaa  reoovier 
the  lost  gronnd.  The  heavy  rains  and  horrid  roads  have  pie> 
vented  the  execation  of  my  designs,  or  attempting  tibem,  up 
to  this  time.  G^eral  Ord  reports  the  captore  of  scmie  pris> 
oners  this  ^morning,  bat  does  not  say  how  many. 

What  the  designs  were  that  were  blocked  by  the  rain  and 
roads  had  not  as  yet  been  disclosed  to  General  Meade. 

General  Sheridan  probably  did  not  receive  the  first  of  these 
despatches  (the  12.50  despatch)  before  2.30  p.  M.,  for  at  that 
hour  he  sent  to  Grant,  as  we  saw  early  this  evening,  the 
despatch  in  which  he  says  that  the  picket  line  of  Pickett, 
having  been  at  Five  Forks  the  previous  evening,  is  now  in 
front  of  Devin,  and  that  he  is  about  to  attack  Pickett,  push- 
ing the  first  cavalry  division  against  the  enemy's  infantry  line. 

Before  General  Grant  had  received  the  2.30  despatch  from 
Sheridan,  he  had  learned  through  Colonel  Babcock  of  his 
staff  that  Warren's  disaster  had  been  remedied.  At  1  p.  M. 

1  W.  C.  1318.  «  97  W.  a  832. 
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Colonel  Babcock  telegraphed  to  Eawlins,  chief  of  staff  to 
Greneral  Grant :  ^ 

*'*'  Enemy  completely  checked,  and  Warren  is  now  pushing 
his  command  after  them.  They  seem  to  be  falling  away  from 
his  centre  and  reported  going  both  ways.  He  will  attack 
them  with  all  his  force.  Prisoners  from  each  division  of  Hill's 
corps  and  Bushrod  Johnson's  division." 

We  know  now  that  the  retreating  enemy  went  but  one  way, 
into  the  works  in  the  immediate  front  of  Humphreys  and 
Warren.  We  know  also,  from  Colonel  Theodore  Lyman's 
testimony  and  diary,'  that  General  Meade  was  present  when 
Warren  re-formed  his  troops  along  the  tributary  of  Gravelly 
Hun  after  the  disaster,  and  that  later,  2.30  p.  m.,  he  was  at 
the  T.  Butler  house  near  Gravelly  Run,  '^  whither  came  Gen- 
eral Grant  just  then."  Grant  and  Meade  remained  a  long 
time  in  consultation.  We  know  from  the  same  source  that 
Meade  left  his  headquarters  that  morning  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  that  he  stopped  at  Grant's  headquarters  for  consultation. 
He  got  to  Warren's  headquarters  at  about  11  a.  m.  Some- 
what after  eleven  he  was  at  Humphreys'  headquarters,  who 
had  anticipated  his  order  to  attack  the  enemy.  General 
Meade  did  not  return  to  his  own  headquarters  on  the  Vaughan 
road  until  evening,  having  in  the  mean  time  at  Warren's 
headquarters  on  the  Quaker  road  seen  a  cavalry  officer  who 
had  been  cut  off  from  Sheridan's  corps  by  rebel  infantry. 
The  officer,  says  Colonel  Lyman,  evidently  considered  the  sit- 
uation a  grave  one. 

Some  time  after  General  Grant  returned  to  his  own  head- 
quarters, probably  pretty  late,  but  before  he  had  received 
Sheridan's  despatch  of  2.30,  he  sent  the  following  to  Meade:' 

Dabksy's  Mill,  March  81,  1865. 

The  operators  at  my  headquarters  have  gone  to  the  wrong 
place  or  are  still  back.   If  at  your  headquarters- will  you  please 
1  W.  C.  124a  «  W.  C.  520,  521.  »  W.  C.  1248. 
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have  them  sent  here  to-night.  I  think  Wanen  ehoiild  be 
instmcted  to  send  well  down  the  White  Oak  road  and  also 
southwest  from  his  left,  to  watoh  and  see  if  there  la  anensmy 
in  either  direction.  I  would  much  rath^  have  Wanen  badL 
on  the  Flank  Boad  than  be  attacked  front  and  rear  wbero  he 
now  is.  He  should  intrench  front  and  rear  of  his  left  a;t  leaati 
and  be  ready  to  make  a  good  fight  of  it  if  he  is  attaefced  m 
the  morning.  We  will  make  no  offensiTe  move  ouraelYea  to- 
morrow. If  rations  were  not  got  up  to-day  they  dhould  be  in 
the  morning. 

The  Sheridan  despatch  of  2.80,  March  81,  tells  us  tlia*  all 
was  going  well  with  Sheridan  up  to  that  hour,  and  diat  Gen* 
eral  Grant  so  beUeved  up  to  the  time  of  its  receiirt>»  J%  also 
tells  us  that  General  Sheridan  himself  was  ignorant  of  tiie 
position  of  Pickett's  infantry ;  and  further  dhows  alniosl 
tainly  that  Pickett  had  not  up  to  that  time  made  Vm 
upon  Dayies,  although  Humphreys  in  his  narratrre  aaya 
Pickett  forced  Dayies  back  from  Danse's  ford  at  abovfc  one 
o'clock. 

Later  General  Grant  forwarded  to  G^eral  Meade  a  60|^ 
of  this  2.80  despatch  from  Sheridan.  Colonel  Horaoe  Bar- 
ter of  General  Grant's  stajff  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time 
returned  from  Sheridan's  headquarters  and  had  brought  news 
more  in  detail ;  but  I  think  Porter's  recollection  is  at  fault, 
when  he  represents  Sheridan  as  sending  word  to  Grant, 
through  him,  that  the  position  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  is 
such  that  reenforcements  should  be  sent  to  him  that  night. 
Colonel  Porter  said  at  the  Warren  Court,  giving  an  account 
of  his  interview  with  Sheridan :  * 

^'  1  found  General  Sheridan  a  little  north  of  Dinwiddie,  on 
that  road.  He  explained  to  me  the  operations  of  the  day  and 
said  that  he  had  had  a  heavy  force  of  infantry  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  had  contested  the  ground  and  fallen  back  slowly; 
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that  he  could  hold  on  at  Dinwiddie  and  vicinity;  that  the 
enemy  were  moving  easterly  and  might  get  possession  of  the 
Boydton  Plank  Boad,  but  he  could  communicate  and  keep  his 
communication  open  by  the  Vaughan  road.  He  was  very  im- 
pressive about  this,  and  he  said  that  a  situation  had  occurred 
which  had  been  looked  forward  to  in  previous  conversations 
with  General  Grant,  in  which  the  enemy  had  been  drawn  out 
of  his  earthworks  and  at  some  distance  from  them,  and  there 
would  now  be  an  opportunity  of  fighting  him  in  the  open  field, 
and  that  he  thought  that  the  combined  attack  of  his  cavalry 
and  an  infantry  command  sufficiently  large — that  the  enemy 
could  be  struck  a  very  decisive  blow,  taken  in  front  and  flank, 
but  that  time  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  movement; 
that  the  next  morning  might  change  the  circumstances  en- 
tirely;  that  the  enemy's  infantry  would  no  doubt  discover 
itself  in  a  dangerous  position  and  naturally  fall  back  to  be 
reenf orced  —  the  circumstances  might  change. 

''  I  hurried  back  to  General  Grant,  going  this  time  by  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road  from  Dinwiddie.  They  had  gone  into 
camp,  and  headquarters  had  been  established  for  the  night  at 
Dabney's  mill,  between  the  Vaughan  road  and  the  Boydton 
Plank  Road.  I  got  back  to  General  Grant  a  little  after  dark. 
I  explained  somewhat  in  detail  the  conference  I  had  had  with 
General  Sheridan,  and  General  Grant  took  a  very  encouraging 
view  of  the  situation,  and  stated  that  it  had  always  been  his 
desire  to  draw  the  enemy  out  of  his  breastworks,  and  he  hoped 
they  might  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  infantry  that 
had  been  so  withdrawn.  A  couple  of  hours  after  that  Captain 
M.  V.  Sheridan  came  to  General  Grant's  headquarters,  and 
he  brought  some  message,  written  or  verbal,  from  General 
Meade.  He  then  explained  to  General  Grant  the  circum- 
stances pretty  much  as  I  had  explained  them  to  him,  though 
bringing  tUe  situation  down  to  a  more  recent  time,  probably 
two  hours  later.  General  Grant  had  been  that  evening  com- 
municating with  General  Meade,  and  General  Meade  sent  him 
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messages  apon  this  subjeet.  General  Ghnmt  earpressed  s  de- 
sire, in  yiew  of  a  plan  that  he  had  had  in  mind  s  few  daya 
before,  of  sending  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  put  it  under  tiie  ooin> 
mand  of  General  Sheridan  for  this  operation*  Bat  Genecal 
Meade  had  suggested  the  Hfth  Corps.  In  &et  there  were  no 
two  courses  to  be  pursued ;  tlie  Sixth  Corps  was  on  tiie  lOfjb^ 
time  was  of  importanoe,  and  it  would  have  been  impraelioalile 
to  withdraw  that  corps  and  more  it  there  in  time;  and  by  ooni- 
mon  consent  the  Fifth  Corps  was  directed  to  move  to  Geo* 
oral  Sheridan's  support,  and  the  necessary  messages  wave 
sent  to  General  Meade  to  that  efEeot,  in  the  erening.^ 

I  think  that  Colonel  Porter,  in  this  account  of  the  Bttnatkni 
in  which  he  left  Sheridan,  has  drawn  upon  his  imagnmlioii. 
Gbant  surely  did  not  see  the  neoesuty  of  reenf ordng  &eri- 
dan,  when  Porter  made  his  rep>ort  in  person.  Grant^s  letter 
to  Meade  in  which  he  mentitas  Porter's  return  and  tbe  in- 
formation  obtained  from  him  is  as  follows:^ 

DABnr's  Meul,  Manh  tt,^iBBBw 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  report  just  sent  by  SherULan.  Ton 
will  see  that  he  reports  Hoke's  division,  which  we  knov  was 
in  N.  C.  Since  this  was  received  Colonel  Porter  has  roomed 

from  Sheridan.  He  says  that  Devin  had  been  driven  back  in  * 
considerable  confusion  south  of  Boisseau*s  house.  Crook  was 
then  going  up  west  of  the  road,  and  expected  to  turn  the 
enemy  and  drive  him  back.  The  effort  has  been  to  get  our 
cavalry  onto  the  White  Oak  road  west  of  Dabney's  house. 
So  far  this  has  failed,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  it  will 
succeed.  This  will  make  it  necessary  for  Warren  to  watch 
his  left  all  round.  The  cavalry  being  where  it  is,  will  prob- 
ably make  the  enemy  very  careful  about  coming  round  much 
in  his  rear,  but  he  cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  Let  your 
provost  question  prisoners  as  to  whether  troops  from  N.  C. 
have  come  up. 

1  W.  C.  1249. 
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GrenenJ  Grant  here  says  nothing  to  General  Meade  about 
sending  assistance  to  Sheridan,  or  a  combined  infantry  and 
cavalry  attack  upon  the  enemy  in  front  of  Sheridan.  And  nei- 
ther Sheridan's  despatch  of  2.30  p.  m.,  which  is  now  forwarded 
to  Meade,  nor  the  account  which  Grant  has  received  from 
Porter,  so  far  as  Grant  now  puts  it  in  writing,  intimates  that 
anything  serious  has  happened  to  Sheridan.  On  the  contrary, 
when  Porter  left  Sheridan  Crook  was  then  going  up  west  of 
the  road  leading  north  from  Dinwiddie  and  was  expected  to 
turn  the  enemy  and  drive  him  back.  The  only  allusion  to  the 
Fifth  CJorps  made  in  Grant's  letter  is  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Warren  to  watch  his  left  all  round,  but  probably  the  cav- 
alry being  where  it  is  will  be  a  sufficient  protection.  But  when 
later  Grant  learns  from  Captain  Sheridan  of  the  repulse  of 
Sheridan  and  that  if  Sheridan  is  forced  to  retire  it  will  be  by 
the  Vaughan  road,  he  is  alarmed  and,  as  we  shall  see,  orders 
Warren  to  come  back  to  the  Boydton  road  and  to  send  a 
division  to  Sheridan's  relief.  Sheridan  himself  testified  that 
he  was  not  asking  assistance.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
his  testimony  he  was  not  looking  for  assistance  until  late  in 
the  night,  when  he  had  received  word  from  Grant  that  reen- 
forcements  were  on  their  way.  Nor  can  I  find  that  it  at  any 
time  had  been  even  suggested  to  'Meade  that  any  part  of  his 
command  should  be  sent  to  Sheridan.  Any  such  purpose  in 
the  mind  of  Grant  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  Meade. 

General  Grant,  while  at  the  Butler  house,  where,  according 
to  Colonel  Lyman,  he  had  the  conference  with  Meade  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  the  31st,  had  sent  to  Sheridan  the  follow- 
ing despatch :  ^ 

^*I  am  now  at  Mrs.  Butler's  house,  on  Boydton  Plank 
Road.  My  headquarters  will  be  at  Dabney's  saw-mill  to-night. 
Warren  and  Miles'  division  of  Second  Corps  are  now  advan- 
cing. I  hope  your  cavalry  is  up  where  it  will  be  of  assistance. 
Let  me  know  how  matters  stand  now  with  the  cavalry,  where 
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they  are,  what  their  orders,  etc.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  had  a  division  or  two  of  them  well  up  on  the  right-hand 
road  taken  by  Merritt  yesterday,  they  would  have  fallen  on 
the  enemy's  rear  as  they  were  pursuing  Ayres  and  Crawford. 
I  would  like  you  to  get  information  from  the  Weldon  road ; 
I  understand  the  enemy  have  some  infantry  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  at  Stony  Creek  station.  I  think  it  possible,  too,  that 
Johnson  may  be  brought  up  that  road  to  attack  us  in  the  rear. 
They  will  see  now  that  Sherman  has  halted  at  Groldsboro', 
and  may  think  they  can  leave  Baleigh  with  a  small  force. 
Word  has  just  been  brought  in  that  Warren  has  got  posses- 
sion of  the  White  Oak  road." 

This  despatch  and  Sheridan's  letter  of  2.30  p.  m.,  and  the 
letter  sent  by  Grant  to  Meade  on  the  return  of  Colonel  Por- 
ter, give  us  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  Grrant's  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  prior  to  receiving  a 
despatch  from  General  Meade,  sent  at  7.40  p.  m.,  announcing 
Sheridan's  repulse. 

The  despatch  from  Meade  reads  as  follows :  * 

*^  Captain  Sheridan  from  Sheridan's  cavalry  is  here,  and  is 
directed  to  you  by  a  stajff  officer.  He  reports  that  General 
Sheridan  is  just  north  of  Dinwiddle  C.  H.,  having  been 
repulsed  by  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  dirt  road  running 
north,  and  also  on  the  road  running  northwest  from  north  of 
Dinwiddie.  General  Sheridan  states  that  if  he  is  forced  to 
retire  it  will  be  by  the  Vaughan  road.  The  stafif  officer  leaves 
here  to  report  to  you." 

This  was  evidently  a  despatch  sent  by  telegraph  to  antici- 
pate Captain  Sheridan's  report  in  person ;  but  as  we  shall 
see,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  received  by  Grant  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Sheridan. 

We  have  seen  in  another  connection  that  it  had  been 
reported  to  Meade  and  Warren  an  hour  earlier  than  this  that 
the  enemy  had  penetrated  between  the  left  of  Meade's  army 
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and  Sheridan's  cavalry,  and  that  Warren .  had  ordered  Gen- 
eral Pearson  with  three  regiments  of  Griffin's  division,  who 
had  been  doing  duty  on  the  Plank  Boad,  down  that  road  to 
Sheridan.  These  regiments  were  supposed  by  Warren  a^suf- 
ficient  compliance  with  General  Meade's  order  of  5.15  F.  m. 
to  send  a  brigade  to  Sheridan's  support  by  the  White  Oak 
road,  as  modified  by  the  later  order  to  send  the  force  by  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road.  Warren  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
Bartlett  to  continue  down  the  road  towards  Crump's,  and  so 
notified  Meade.  These  movements  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reported  to  General 
Grant,  although  General  Grant,  before  the  receipt  of  Sher- 
idan's despatch  of  2.30  p.  m.,  had  suggested  to  Meade,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Warren  should  send  down  southwest  from  his 
left  and  well  out  on  the  White  Oak  road  to  the  west ''  to  see 
if  there  is  an  enemy  in  either  direction." 

But  General  Grant  had  been  much  alarmed  by  the  news 
brought  by  Captain  Sheridan  at  about  8.40  o'clock,  which 
was  evidently  that  contained  in  Meade's  letter.  On  Captain 
Sheridan's  arrival  at  his  headquarters  he  issued  this  order :  ^ 

'*  Your  despatch  of  6.35  and  your  note  of  7.30  are  just  re- 
ceived. Captain  Sheridan  has  reported  to  you  the  condition  of 
affairs.  Let  Warren  draw  back  at  once  to  his  position  on 
Boydton  road,  and  send  a  division  of  infantry  to  Sheridan's 
relief.  The  troops  to  Sheridan  should  start  at  once  and  go 
down  the  Boydton  road." 

General  Meade,  too.  Was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
army.  At  7.30,  before  he  had  sent  to  Grant  his  communica- 
tion dated  7.40  (recei^red  at  8.40),  he  had  communicated  with 
Warren.   Thus:* 

^'Despatch  from  General  Sheridan  says  he  was  forced  back 
to  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  by  strong  force  of  cavalry  supported  by 
infantry.  This  leaves  your  rear  and  that  of  the  Second  Corps 
on  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  open,  and  will  require  great  vigi- 
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lanoe  on  your  partr  If  you  Inve  sent  the  brigade  down  the 
Boydton  Flank  it  should  not  go  farther  than  Gxa^BlIy  Bon, 
as  I  don't  think  it  will  render  any  senioe  hot  to  prqteetyoiir 
rear« 

Warren's  reply  at  8.20  is  to  the  e£Eeet  that  he  feels  eeeue 
enoii^h.  He  says: ^ 

**I  sent  General  Bartlett  out  on  the  road  nmning  eontii 
from  the  White  Oak  road  and  left  him  there ;  he  is  neariy 
down  to  the  crossing  of  Ghravelly  Bon.  This  will  prevemfc  tiie 
enraiy  commnnieating  by  that  road  to-night.  I  ha^e  about 
two  re^ments  and  the  artillery  to  hold  the  Plank  Boad  to- 
wards Dinwiddie  C.  H.  It  seems  to  me  the  enemy  eamot 
remain  between  me  and  Dinwiddie  if  Sheridan  keeps  ^bting 
them,  and  I  believe  they  will  have  to  fall  bade  to  tiie  Hve 
Forks.  If  I  have  to  move  to-night  I  shall  leave  a  good  mmy 
men  who  have  lost  their  way.  Does  Sheridan  still  bold  IXn- 
widdieC.  H.?" 

This  was  reoeived  at  8.26,  and  Meade  telegraphed  to  War- 
ren confidentially :  * 

(GodUfliitiil)  &80  r.  v^  Ifafdk  81, 186S. 

The  probability  b  that  we  will  have  to  contract  omr  fine 

to-night.  You  will  be  required  to  hold,  if  possible,  the  Boydton 
Plank  Road  and  to  Gravelly  Run.  Humphreys  and  Ord  along 
the  run  [Hatcher's  Run]  ;  be  prepared  to  do  this  on  short 
notice. 

The  despatch,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  marked  confidential ; 
it  was  received  at  8.35  p.  M.  General  Meade  is  now  fully 
aware  of  Bartlett's  position  on  the  Crump  road,  but  he  gives 
no  intimation  that  he  is  to  be  left  there  in  any  contingency ; 
this  fact,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  own  troops,  seems 
to  have  slipped  from  his  mind.  Greneral  Grant  does  not  yet 
know  that  Bartlett's  brigade  occupies  a  position  in  the  im- 
mediate rear  of  the  enemy  that  is  facing  Sheridan. 
1  W.  C.  1279.  «  W.  C.  1279. 
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Warren  immediately  replied  to  the  confidential  despatch :  * 

8.40  p.  M.,  March  31, 1865. 

The  line  along  the  Plank  Road  is  very  strong.  One  divi- 
sion, with  my  artillery,  I  think  can  hold  it.  If  we  are  not 
threatened  south  of  Gravelly  Bun,  east  of  the  Plank  Hoad, 
General  Humphreys  and  my  batteries,  I  think,  could  hold 
this  securely  and  let  me  move  down  and  attack  the  enemy 
at  Dinwiddie  on  one  side  and  Sheridan  on  the  other.  From 
Bartlett's  position  they  will  have  to  make  a  considerable  de- 
tour to  reenforce  their  troops  at  that  point  from  the  north. 

Unless  Sheridan  has  been  too  badly  handled  I  think  we 
have  a  chance  for  an  open  field  fight  that  should  be  made  use 
of. 

At  about  the  time  this  letter  was  written  by  Warren,  the 
7.40  letter  of  Meade  to  Grant  had  been  received,  and  Grant, 
much  alarmed,  as  we  have  said,  had  sent  his  letter  of  8.45  to 
Meade,  directing  that  Warren  be  drawn  back  from  his  ad- 
vanced position  to  the  Boydton  road,  aud  that  he  send  a 
division  to  Sheridan. 

General  Meade  immediately  telegraphed  to  Warren : ' 

0  p.  M.,  March  31, 1865. 

You  will,  by  the  directions  of  the  major-general  command- 
ing, draw  back  at  once  to  your  position  within  the  Boydton 
Plank  Road  and  send  a  division  down  to  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  to 
report  to  General  Sheridan.  This  division  will  go  down  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road.  Send  Griffin's  division.  General  Hum- 
phreys will  hold  to  Mrs.  Butler's. 

At  the  same  time  General  Meade  sent  substantially  the 
same  order  by  a  staff  officer. 

To  General  Humphreys  he  sent  this  by  telegraph : ' 
1  W.  C.  1280.  «  W.  C.  1280.  »  W.  C.  1302. 
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The  major-general  oommandiiig  direeta  that  yoa  will 
take  the  position  of  this  morning,  holding  as  iwt  as  Mra. 
Bailer's  and  the  retnm.  General  Warren  will  be  maiiai^i 
free  to  go  in  any  direction. 

General  Warren,  on  reoe^  of  die  9  p.  x.  ovd^,  isaaed  tiie 
following:  ^ 

M«rah81,1866^ft86F.«: 

L  G^eral  Ayres  will  immediately  withdraw  hia  divinoii 
bade  to  where  it  was  massed  yesterday  near  the  Boydtoii 
Flank  Boad. 

IL  General  Crawford  will  follow  General  Ayres  and  inaaa 
his  troops  behind  the  intrenohments  near  Mra  Bntiet^ai 

IIL  G^eral  Griffin  will  immediately  withdraw  General 
Bartlett  to  his  present  porition,  then  moTe  bade  to  tiie  Hank 
Boad  and  down  it  to  Dinwiddle  CSonrt  House,  and  lepovt  la 
General  Sheridan. 

IV.  Captain  Horrill,  with  die  esoort,  will  remain  wImm 
General  Griffin's  headquarters  now  are  till  daybreak^  mtA 
then  come  bade  to  the  Flank  Boad,  bringing  in  aU  ttnfgffmm^ 

V.  Division  commanders,  in  execating  this  moymnent, 
which  is  ordered  by  General  Meade,  to  see  that  none  of  their 
pickets  or  any  portion  of  their  troops  are  left  behind. 

VI.  General  Ayres  and  General  Crawford  will  have  their 
troops  under  arms  at  daybreak,  and  the  chief  of  artillery  will 
have  all  the  batteries  in  readiness  to  move. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Meade  reported  to  General 
Grant  as  follows : ' 

&45,  Marah  31, 186o. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  General  Warren  to  draw  in  at  once 
to  the  Boydton  Plank  Boad,  and  send,  on  receipt  of  orders, 
1  W.  C.  1281.  «  W.  C.  125a 
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Griffin's  division  to  report  to  General  Sheridan,  they  to  move 
down  the  Boydton  road. 

And  Grant  sent  the  following  to  Meade :  ^ 

March  31, 1865,  9.10  p.  M. 

I  wish  yon  would  send  out  some  cavalry  to  Dinwiddie  to 
see  if  information  can  be  got  from  Sheridan.  It  will  only 
take  about  half  the  time  to  go  from  your  headquarters  it  will 
take  from  mine,  and  I  have  no  one  to  send. 

Let  us  examine  now  with  the  aid  of  the  map  the  posi- 
tions of  Warren's  divisions  at  the  time  (9.35  p.  m.)  he  issued 
his  order  to  his  troops,  upon  the  receipt  of  Meade's  command 
(9  F.  M.)  which  had  resulted  from  the  order  from  General 
Grant  (8.45  p.  m.)  ;  for  we  may  assume,  I  believe,  that  this  was 
the  sequence  of  connected  orders.  The  troops  were  well  out  on  - 
the  White  Oak  road,  with  the  exception  of  Bartlett's  brigade  of 
Griffin's  division,  which  was  down  near  Crump's  at  Gravelly 
Run.  Chamberlain's  brigade  of  Griffin's  division  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  Crawford  was  up  near  the  White  Oak 
road  on  Griffin's  right,  and  Ayres  in  a  similar  position  on 
his  left.  The  time  was  9.35  p.  m.  General  Warren's  head- 
quarters were  now  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  on  the  Boydton  road. 
The  order  to  his  troops  could  be  delivered  by  messenger  only. 
It  took  perceptible  time  to  send  the  order  to  Ayres  and  Craw- 
ford, still  longer  to  send  to  Griffin,  and  longer  still  for  Griffin 
to  send  to  Bartlett  to  come  back  to  the  main  command.  It 
was  a  dark,  rainy  night,  and  the  men  were  tired  and  out  of 
rations.  Sheridan  was  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  Meade's 
last  order  contemplated  that  Bartlett's  troops  should  be  of  the 
relieving  force.  It  certainly  would  not  be  too  liberal  an  esti- 
mate of  time  to  say  that  Bartlett  could  not  by  any  possibility 
withdraw  his  pickets  and  get  back  to  the  Boydton  road  ready 
to  march  down  that  road  to  Dinwiddie  until  one  or  two  o'clock 

1  W.  C.  1261. 
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the  next  momiiig.  As  matter  of  £aot,  it  was  after  ten  when 
lie  receired  the  order  to  retire,  and  it  iras  near  one  wlien  he 
finally  got  back  as  far  as  the  Dabney  honse,  near  tiie  White 
Oak  road.  His  troops,  2800  yetorans,  biYoaaoked  in  the  mnd 
in  a  drizzling  rain  without  tents.  In  the  mean  time  Ayies 
oame  back  to  the  Boydton  road.  Crawford  got  rea^  about 
11.80  to  obey  the  order  to  follow  Ayres,  but  did  not  move 
until  morning.^  The  deqiatohes  of  the  night  are  stOI  tiie 
best  eyidenoe  of  acts  performed  or  intended  to  be  performed, 
and  of  the  times  of  the  aete. 

At  9.20  Meade  sent  the  following  to  Warren :' 

**The  division  to  be  sent  to  Sheridan  mil  start  at  onoe. 
You  are  to  be  held  free  to  act  within  the  Boydton  Plank  Bead, 
General  Humphreys  will  hold  to  the  road  and  the  retam.** 

"Eeceived  O.SOp.m.  — G.  K.  W.** 

General  Grrant  continues  to  urge  that  reenforoements  be 
sent  to  Sheridan.  At  9.45  he  writes  as  follows :  * 

**  If  you  can  get  orders  to  Mackenzie  to  move  his  eaTaby 
to  the  support  of  Sheridan  by  way  of  the  Yaoghan  road*  do 
so.  I  have  sent  the  same  directions  to  General  Ord.  Please 
let  me  know  when  Ghriffin  goto  started.  If  he  pushes  pfooqpti^ 
I  think  there  may  be  a  chance  for  cutting  up  the  infiinAry  the 
enemy  have  intrusted  so  far  from  home. 

"  Urge  prompt  movement  on  Griffin." 

Meade's  reply  to  this  letter  is  as  follows :  ^ 

10.20  p.  M. 
The  only  disposable  cavalry  I  have  is  my  escort.   I  will  send 
an  officer  and  forty  men  to  communicate  with  Sheridan.   I 
believe  the  road  is  all  open  to  him.    I  have  sent  the  order  to 
McKenzie. 

But  before  General  Meade  writes  this  letter  regarding  Mac- 
kcDzie,  and  an  hour  after  he  had  written  to  General  Grant, 

1  W.  C.  571.  «  W  C.  1282. 
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that  he  had  ordered  the  Fifth  Corps  back  to  the  Boydton 
Plank  Boad  and  had  sent  Grifi&n  down  that  road  to  Dinwid- 
dle Court  House,  he  recalls  Warren's  letter  to  him  of  8.40, 
and  adopting  Warren's  suggestion,  writes  to  Grant :  ^ 

March  31,  9.45  p.  m.,  1866. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  Warren  to  go  down  with  his  whole 
corps  and  smash  up  the  force  in  front  of  Sheridan?  Hum- 
phreys can  hold  the  line  to  the  Boydton  Plank  Boad  and  the 
refusal  along  it.  Bartlett's  brigade  is  now  on  the  road  from 
J.  Boisseau's,  running  north,  where  it  crosses  Gravelly  Bun, 
he  having  gone  there  down  the  White  Oak  road.  Warren 
could  move  at  once  that  way  and  take  the  force  threatening 
Sheridan  in  rear,  or  he  could  send  one  division  to  support 
Sheridan  at  Dinwiddle,  and  move  on  the  enemy's  rear  with 
the  other  two. 

It  was  now  that  General  Grant  first  learned  that  Warren 
had  a  brigade  on  the  Crump  road  at  Gravelly  Bun.  General 
Meade  had  had  this  fact  impressed  upon  him  more  than  an 
hour  earlier  (at  8.25)  in  answer  to  his  confidential  letter  to 
Warren  telling  him  to  be  prepared  to  contract  his  lines; 
General  Meade  does  not,  however,  tell  General  Grant  that 
half  an  hour  before  writing  his  letter  of  9.45  (which  General 
Grant  does  not  get  until  10.15)  he  has  sent  an  order  to 
Warren  that  will  bring  Bartlett  back  from  the  Crump  road 
to  the  Boydton  road.  To  the  fact  that  General  Meade  does  not 
in  his  letter  to  Grant  tell  him  that  the  staff  officer  sent  to  bring 
back  Bartlett  must  have  reached  Bartlett  by  the  time  Grant 
receives  the  letter,  and  that  it  will  take  another  staff  officer, 
ride  as  hard  as  he  may  through  the  black  night,  two  hours 
more  in  getting  down  to  Bartlett  on  the  Crump  road  or  en 
route  up  that  road,  to  keep  him  where  he  is  or  turn  him  back, 
I  attribute  the  troubles  of  Warren  at  Five  Forks.    General 
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Grant  seems  to  have  thought  that  Warren,  with  his  whole 
corps,  was  back  on  the  Boydton  road,  and  that  it  was  as  pos- 
sible for  him  to  proceed  down  the  Crump  road  as  down  the 
Boydton  road ;  he  seems,  moreover,  to  have  assumed  tha.t  a 
division  was  on  its  way  down  the  Boydton  road.  He  had 
written  at  8.45,  as  we  have  seen,  *^  The  troops  to  Sheridan 
should  start  at  once  and  go  down  the  Boydton  road." 

To  General  Grant's  misconception  of  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs on  receiving  General  Meade's  letter  of  9.45  I  attribute 
General  Warren's  perplexity  and  apparent  disobedience  of 
orders  received  from  General  Meade  later  in  the  night.  Before 
General  Meade  received  Grant's  reply  to  that  letter  he  sent 
the  following  despatch  to  Sheridan,  thereby,  in  my  opinion, 
increasing  Warren's  subsequent  troubles.^ 

April  1, 6  p.  M.,  18(&. 
(The  recorder  at  the  Warren  Court 
■ays  this  date  should  read  Mareh  31, 
and  the  hour  between  10.15  and  1045.)  ' 

Major-General  Sheridan,  —  General  Meade  has  directed  all 
the  spare  ambulances  he  can  get  hold  of  to  go  down  to  Din- 
widdle. 

Bartlett's  brigade  is  at  Crump's  house,  on  Gravelly  Bun. 
Griffin  with  three  brigades  is  ordered  down  Boydton  Plank  to 
attack  in  rear  of  force  menacing  you.  General  Grant  is  re- 
quested to  authorize  the  sending  of  Warren's  two  other  divi- 
sions down  the  dirt  road  past  Crump's  to  hold  and  cover  that 
road  and  to  attack  at  daylight. 

P.  S. —  Griffin  will  join  you  by  the  Plank  Road  and  Warren 
will  attack  with  two  divisions. 

General  Sheridan,  however,  at  the  Warren  Court  disclaimed 
any  knowledge  of  the  above  letter,  but  Forsyth,  his  chief  of 
staff,  testifies  that  it  was  received  during  the  night. 

It  is  very  evident  that  when  Meade  wrote  the  postscript  to 

1  W.  C.  1315.  «  See  97  W.  R.  382  Ed. 
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this  letter,  the  answer  to  his  letter  of  9.45  had  come.    The 
answer  was  an  order  in  these  words :  ^ 

10.15  p.  M.,  March  31, 1865. 

Let  Warren  move  in  the  way  you  propose,  and  urge  him 
not  to  stop  for  anything.  Let  Griffin  go  on  as  he  was  first 
directed.  U.  S.  Grant. 

General  Grant  also  wrote  to  General  Sheridan  at  10.45  p.  m. 
concerning  the  reenforcements  sent  to  him.   He  said  : ' 

"  The  Fifth  Corps  has  been  ordered  to  your  support.  Two 
divisions  will  go  by  Boisseau's  and  one  down  the  Boydton 
road.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  sent  Mackenzie's  cavalry, 
which  will  reach  you  by  the  Yaughan  road.  All  these  forces 
except  the  cavalry  should  reach  you  by  twelve  to-night.  You 
will  assume  command  of  the  whole  force  sent  to  operate  with 
you  and  use  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability  to  destroy  the  force 
which  your  command  has  fought  so  gallantly  to-day." 

When  General  Meade  said  in  his  letter  (9.45)  to  General 
Grrant  that  Warren  could  go  at  once  down  the  Crump  road, 
he  seems  to  have  been  for  the  moment  forgetful  of  the  scat- 
tered location  of  Warren's  corps.  Warren's  headquarters 
were  all  this  night  at  Wilson's  on  the  Boydton  road,  a  couple 
of  miles  away  from  the  White  Oak  road,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  his  troops  were  located  across  a  woody,  rough,  and 
swampy  country. 

The  delay  with  which  he  received  orders  by  telegraph  is 
unaccountable.  I  think,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  tel- 
egraph line  ended  at  Warren's  old  headquarters  on  the 
Quaker  road.  Most  of  the  despatches  were  half  an  hour  in 
reaching  the  receiver's  hands  in  either  direction  from  the  date 
of  their  transmission.'  And  then  it  was  necessary  for  Warren 

1  W.  C.  1252.  «  W.  C.  1316. 
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to  send  his  instructions  to  his  sabordinates,  some  tifo  miles, 
by  staff  officers,  through  a  roadless  oonntiy  by  nigte. 

A  few  more  despatches  passing  betwe^  the  Yof^  oAoem 
concerned  dated  the  81st  of  March  remain  to  be  read,  and  I 
shall  read  them,  reserving  my  comments  for  the  most  part  &r 
my  next  paper,  which  wiU  recite  the  events  of  April  1, 186& 

Those  passing  between  Meade  and  Grant  are  as  foUovs:  ^ 

DABnnr,  10.90r.  m^MatAti^  ]80&. 

Major-General  Meade,  — As  yon  are  sending  to  Sheridan, 
send  him  word  of  all  the  dispositions  making  to  aid  him,  and 
tell  him  to  take  general  direction  of  the  forces  sent  to  him 
nntil  the  emergency  for  which  they  are  sent  is  over. 

U.  S.  Grant,  LiEDTEErAinNOsinaiJJU 

This  we  may  regard  as  a  polite  way  of  telfing  Oeneal 
Meade  that  the  Fifth  Corps  was  withdrawn  from  his  €om> 
mand.  For  as  we  have  already  seen.  Grant  a  few  M^jnitii^ 
later  sent  the  same  command  to  Sheridan  direct. 

Meade  replied  to  Grant  as  follows:  * 

Warren  was  ordered,  some  time  since,  to  push  Griffin 
promptly  down  the  Plank  Bead  to  Sheridan.  I  have  now 
ordered  him  to  move  with  the  rest  of  his  corps,  as  light  as 
possible,  and  push  down  the  road  running  south  from  the 
White  Oak  road  to  Dinwiddie,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rear, 
and  look  out  to  get  over  to  the  Plank  Koad  if  they  turn  on 
him  too  strougly. 

9.17.  One  sent  from  Meade  at  9.20  reaches  Nnnan  at  9.45  p.  k.  and  is  reodved 
by  Warren  at  9.50.  This  tends  to  show  that  Warren's  end  of  the  telec^taph 
line  was  at  his  headquarters,  or  that  Warren  for  the  time  bein|^  was  at  his  for- 
mer headquarters. 

Yet  the  answer  to  the  9.20  despatch  dated  at  10  P.  x.  is  only  reoeiTed  by 
Nmian  at  11.05  p.  m. 

*  W.C.  1253.  «  W.C.  1253, 
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The  messenger  to  Sheridan  had  not  left  when  these  orders 
were  sent,  and  Sheridan  was.  notified  of  them.  The  officer 
has  gone  now,  so  that  I  cannot  add  what  you  desire  about 
his  taking  command,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  he  will  do  so, 
as  he  is  the  senior.     I  will  instruct  Warren  to  report  to  him. 

I  find  it  reported  that  among  Sheridan's  prisoners  is  one 
from  Lilley's  brigade.  Walker's  division,  Gordon's  corps. 
Formerly  Hoke  commanded  a  brigade  in  this  division,  from 
whence,  I  ihink,  has  arisen  the  rumor  that  Hoke  is  in  front 
of  Sheridan,  the  men  often  giving  the  old  name  of  their  or- 
ganization. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Meade  sent  to  Grant  the  follow- 
ing despatch,  which  was  received  at  1.30  a.  m.,  April  1, 
although  the  previous  one  was  not  sent  from  Meade's  head- 
quarters until  2.25  a.  m.  Probably  the  message  last  written 
was  sent  wholly  by  messenger.^ 

Received  1.30  a.  m.,  April  1. 

Headquarters  A.  P.,  11.45  p.  h.,  March  31. 

A  despatch  just  received  from  Warren  reports  bridge  on 
Boydton  Plank  Road  across  Gravelly  Run  destroyed,  and  that 
it  will  take  considerable  time  to  rebuild.  Orders  have  been 
sent  to  him,  if  this  is  the  case,  to  send  troops  to  Sheridan  by 
the  Quaker  road,  or  by  both  roads  if  necessary,  even  if  he 
gives  up  the  rear  attack.  Every  exertion  to  reenf orce  Sheridan 
at  the  earliest  moment,  and  the  vital  importance  of  it,  has 
been  impressed  on  him.  He  has  been  informed  Sheridan,  if 
not  reenforced,  and  compelled  to  retire,  will  withdraw  by  the 
Vaughan  road.  I  think  it  possible  the  enemy  may  retire 
from  Sheridan's  front  to-night,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
rear. 

I  have  sent  orders  to  Humphreys  to  cooperate  with  Ord 
and  take  the  works  in  his  front,  if  Ord's  artillery  fire  renders 
it  practicable. 

1  W.  C.  1254. 
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We  have  seen  that  Meade  at  9it0  F.ii.  had  gbeii  ordeis 
that  the  division  sent  to  Sheridan  should  start  at  onoe.  The 
order  was  received  by  Nnnan^  the  telegraph  operatcnr  at  War- 
ren's headquarters,  at  9.45,  and  by  Warren  five  minatea  htnr. 
At  10  o'clock  Warren  sent  his  reply,  but  it  was  onlyreeeived 
by  his  telegraph  operator  at  11.05  P.  if.,  when,  we  may  pva* 
some,  it  was  sent.  It  read:' 


n.06p.]c.— Ki 
Headqnavfens  Sdi  A.  C.,  Mnoli  at,  10  YU& 

Your  despatch  of  9.20  is  just  received.  I  had  already  sent 
out  my  orders,  of  which  I  send  yon  a  copy.  Ton  ashed  Gen- 
eral Griffin  to  be  sent  to  General  Sheridan,  and  at  onoe.  ft 
wiU  take  so  mnch  time  to  get  his  command  togeHier  tiiafc  I 
withdraw  the  other  divisions  first,  they  being  onengaged;  but 
this  will  not  retard  General  Griffin.  The  bridge  is  Indbeaoa 
the  Plank  Boad,and  will  take  I  hardly  know  how  loogtonsiki 
passable  for  infantry.  I  sent  an  officer  to  eiamhift  it  aa  aooa 
as  your  first  order  was  received.  He  now  r^orts  it  not  fotdU 
able  for  infantry.  It  requires  a  span  of  forty  {set  to  oonq^lsle 
the  bridge,  and  the  stream  is  too  deep  to  ford.  Nisventihdsv 
I  will  use  everything  I  can  get  to  make  it  passafaia  hf  A^ 
time  General  Grriffin  reaches  it. 

But  before  General  Warren  wrote  this,  General  Meade  at 
9.40  telegraphed  to  General  Warren :  ^ 

Nmuin  — 10.15  P.  x. 
Headqnartera  A.  of  P.,  0.40,  Biareh  31, 1865. 

Since  your  despatch  of  8.20  p.  m.,  the  general  command- 
ing finds  that  it  is  impossible  f or  Bartlett  to  join  Griffin  in 
time  to  move  with  any  promptitude  down  the  Boydton  Flank ; 
he  therefore  directs  that  you  send  another  good  brigade  to 
join  Griffin  in  the  place  of  Bartlett  in  this  movement.   Sheri- 

1  W.  C.  1282.  a  W.  C.  1282-63. 
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dan  was  attacked  by  five  brigades,  one  from  Gordon's  corps, 
three  from  Pickett's,  possibly  by  two  from  Gordon's,  one  of 
them  being  Hoke's  old  brigade. 

This  despatch  was  received  by  Warren's  telegraph  operator, 
Nanan,  before  the  receipt  by  him  of  Warren's  despatch  of  10 
p.  M.,  which  he  was  to  send  to  Meade.  And  in  like  manner 
General  Meade  telegraphed  again,  10.15  p.  m.,  a  despatch  re- 
ceived by  Nunan  before  he  sent  Warren's  despatch  of  10  p.  m.^ 

Rec'd  10.50  P.  h.    L  Nnnan,  10.48. 
U.  S.  M.  T.  H'dq'n  A.  of  P.,  10.15  p.  m.,  March  31, 1865. 

To  Maj.-Gen.  Warren : 

Send  GriflBn  promptly,  as  ordered,  by  the  Boydton  P.  E., 
bat  move  the  balance  of  your  command  by  the  road  Bartlett 
is  on,  and  strike  the  enemy  in  rear,  who  is  between  him  and 
Dinwiddie.  Gen'l  Sheridan  reported  his  last  position  as 
north  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  near  Dr.  Smith's,  the  enemy 
holding  the  cross-roads  at  that  point.  Should  the  enemy  turn 
on  you,  your  line  of  retreat  will  be  by  J.  M.  Brooks'  and  R. 
'  Boisseau's,  on  Boydton  Plank  Road.  See  one-inch  maps.  You 
must  be  very  prompt  in  this  movement,  and  get  the  forks  of 
the  road  at  J.  M.  Brooks'  before  the  enemy,  so  as  to  open  to 
R.  Boisseau's.  The  enemy  will  probably  retire  toward  the 
Five  Forks,  that  being  the  direction  of  their  main  attack  this 
day.  Don't  encumber  yourself  with  anything  that  will  im- 
pede your  progress  or  prevent  your  moving  in  any  direction 
across  the  country.  Let  me  know  when  Griffin  starts  and 
when  you  start. 

Acknowledge  receipt. 

Geo.  G.  Meade,  Maj.-Gen'l. 

This  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  was  signed  by  General 
Meade  in  person.   It  was  written  after  the  receipt  by  Meade 

1  W.  C.  1283. 
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of  Graiit's  order  of  10.15.  General  Meade  in  ihia  letter  is 
speaking  of  matters  contained  in  his  letter  to  Grant  of  10.46, 
whioh  somehow  was  delayed  at  Meade^s  headqiiartera  till 
2.25  A.  M.  of  the  next  morning.  Colonel  Locke  reoeived  llie 
letter  from  Meade  to  Warren  at  10.50,  and  at  10.66  Warren 
replied,  addressing  Meade  in  person:^ 

*^I issued  my  orders  on  Genl  Webb's  first  deqmtoh to  fidl 
back,  which  made  the  divisions  retire  in  the  order  of  Ayrest 
Crawford,  and  Griffin,  which  was  the  order  they  oonld  most 
rapidly  move.  I  cannot  change  them  to-night  whhoot  pro- 
ducing confusion  that  will  render  all  my  operationa  nt^^atoiry. 
I  will  now  send  Gten.  Ayres  to  Gren.  Sheridan,  and  take  Genl 
Griffin  &  Gtonl  Crawford  to  move  agunst  the  enemy,  as  ttib 
last  despatch  directs  I  should.  (Otherwise)  I  cannot  mcoomh 
plish  the  apparent  objects  of  the  orders  I  have  recmved." 

To  my  mind  there  is  something  personal  to  be  seen  in 
these  two  letters  passing  between  Meade  and  Warren  and 
Warren  and  Meade.  They  address  each  other  direct,  man  to 
man,  not  using  the  accustomed  formality  of  speaking.  Hie 
older  general,  by  his  adjutant-general,  and  the  younger  to  the 
adjutant-general.  The  same  familiarity  is  to  be  observed  in 
two  subsequent  letters  written  by  these  two  officers  dorii^ 
the  eventful  night.  It  was  a  familiarity  that  grew  from  the 
service  of  the  younger  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  elder  and 
from  long  professi6nal  intercourse.  The  older  officer  was  used 
to  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  younger.  These  opinions  were 
respected.  The  brilliant  young  soldier  was  accustomed  to  act 
for  himself  in  cases  of  emergency.  His  seizure  of  Little 
Round  Top  at  Gettysburg,  his  detaching  troops  from  their 
commands  on  his  own  responsibility  and  hurrying  them  thither, 
had  not  been  forgotten  by  General  Meade  and  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  had  been  put  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  by  General  Meade  not  long  after  Gettysburg, 

^  W.  C.  1284.    A  memorandttni  on  the  despatoli  indicates  that  it  was  not  sent 
until  2.12  of  the  next  mornings  the  telegraph  line  being  down. 
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and  when,  nearly  a  year  before  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized  to  consist  of  only  three 
corps.  General  Meade  had  placed  Warren  in  command  of  the 
Fifth,  and  there  he  had  kept  him  all  through  the  terrible 
battles  of  Grant's  campaign.  He  was  the  only  remaining 
corps  commander  who  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  under  Meade, 
in  Grant's  army.  Sedgwick  was  dead,  and  Hancock  was  on 
the  recruiting  service. 

Neither  officer,  when  he  wrote  his  letter,  knew  that  Warren 
xvas  to  be  detached  from  Meade's  command.  Warren  did  not 
learn  this  fact  until  the  next  day.  A  painful  mistake  which 
^Varren  made  in  writing  his  letter  under  consideration  was 
in  not  telling  Meade  that  the  enemy  was  already  between  the 
portion  of  his  command  on  the  Crump  road  and  the  cross-road 
9,t  J.  M.  Brooks's.  This  he  knew  and  this  General  Meade  did 
not  know. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  9.20  order  from  Meade,  General 
Warren,  preparing  to  send  General  Griffin  down  the  Boydton 
road  as  ordered,  causes  Crawford  to  relieve  Griffin's  picket 
line.  Ayres  had  called  in  his  pickets  and  started  for  the  Boyd- 
ton road.  Crawford  was  to  serve  as  rear  guard.  The  whole 
corps  was  to  return  to  the  Boydton  road.  The  intervening 
order  of  9.40  had  made  no  change  in  the  plans  of  General 
Warren,  for  he  thought  that  Bartlett  would  be  back  and  ready 
to  march  by  the  time  the  bridge  was  repaired.  But  on  the 
receipt  of  the  10.15  order  he  determined  to  send  Ayres  to 
Sheridan  by  the  Boydton  road  and  to  lead  his  other  two  divi- 
sions himself  down  the  dirt  road. 
He  issued  two  orders  as  follows : ' 

M'ch  3l8t,  1865  — 11  p.  M. 

General  Ayres, — Instead  of  halting  your  command,  as  di- 
rected in  your  last  order,  you  will  proceed  down  the  plank 
road  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House  and  report  to  Gen'l  Sheridan. 

1  W.  C.  1284. 
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Send  a  staff  officer  to  report  here  at  this  house  when  the 
head  of  your  column  gets  here. 

M'eh  81, '65  — 11  p.  K. 
Order :  ^ 

Gen.  Griffin  and  Gen'l  Crawford  will  mass  their  divisions 
at  the  point  at  which  this  order  reaches  them,  and  report 
their  positions  by  the  officer  that  brings  it. 

A  change  of  plan  makes  this  necessary. 

Warren  recognized  that  it  was  necessary  that  Ayres  should 
get  to  Sheridan  before  daylight,  but  he  himself,  still  under 
the  command  of  General  Meade  and  to  remain  so,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  exercised  his  discretion  as  to  moving  before  day- 
light against  the  enemy  known  to  be  in  his  rear.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  Ayres  could  pass  down  the  Boydton  road 
to  Sheridan.  The  rebel  troops  at  J.  Boisseau's  might  inter- 
vene. 


The  situation  at  nightfall  on  the  3lst  of  March,  1865,  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  fought  the  next  afternoon, 
was  this :  Grant  was  at  his  headquarters  at  Dabney's  Mill. 
Meade  was  at  his  headquarters  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
away,  on  the  Vaughan  road  at  the  crossing  of  Gravelly  Run. 
Warren  had  now  his  headquarters  at  Mrs.  Wilson's,  250 
yards  back  from  the  Boydton  Plank  Boad  and  half  a  mile 
northeast  of  Gravelly  Run,  five  miles  away  from  Meade's. 
Humphreys'  headquarters  were  not  far  from  Warren's,  I 
think  at  Rainey's,  but  I  cannot  locate  them  exactly.  War- 
ren's troops  were,  most  of  them,  about  two  miles  away  from 
his  headquarters,  one  brigade  of  Griffin's  division  being 
across  the  White  Oak  road,  the  remainder  of  the  division, 
with  the  exception  of  Bartlett,  being  just  south  of  the  White 
Oak  road.    Bartlett's  brigade  was  down  at  J.  Crump's,  near 
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the  crossing  at  Gravelly  Eun.  Ayres's  and  Crawford's  divi- 
sions were  also  up  near  the  White  Oak  road  supporting 
Griffin,  en  echelon^  Ayres  on  the  left  and  Crawford  on  the 
right  of  Griffin.  Humphreys'  corps  connected  with  War- 
ren's right.  There  was  telegraphic  communication  between 
Grant's  headquarters  and  Meade's,  and  telegraphic  commu- 
nication between  Meade  and  Warren,  and  between  Meade 
and  Humphreys;  but  I  think  that  the  telegraph  line  had 
not  been  extended  from  Warren's  old  headquarters  on  the 
Quaker  road  to  the  Wilson  house.  Communication  between 
Warren  and  his  division  commanders  was  by  messenger,  and 
it  took  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  even  more, 
to  send  an  order  to  the  White  Oak  road.  The  enemy  had 
been  driven  into  his  works  along  the  White  Oak  road  and 
up  the  return  on  the  Claiborne  road. 

Sheridan's  headquarters  were  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House. 
He  had  been  driven  thither  down  the  roads  leading  from 
Dinwiddie  to  Five  Forks  by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  under  Pickett.  A  letter  from  Sheridan  to  Grant  writ- 
ten in  the  early  evening  recites  how  this  had  been  done.' 
(All  communications  between  Sheridan  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  were  by  letter.   There  was  no  telegraph.) 

"General,  —  The  enemy's  cavalry  attacked  me  about  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  to-day  on  the  road  coming  in  from  the  west  and 
a  little  north  of  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  This  attack  was  very  hand- 
somely repulsed  by  Gen.  Smith's  brigade,  of  Crook's  division, 
and  the  enemy  driven  across  Chamberlaiif  Creek.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  enemy's  infantry  attack  (sic)  on  the  same 
creek  in  heavy  force,  and  drove  in  Gen.  Davies  brigade,  and 
advancing  rapidly  gained  the  forks  of  the  road  at  J.  Bois- 
seau's.  This  forced  Devins,  who  was  in  advance,  and  Davies 
to  cross  to  the  Boydton  road.  Gen.  Gregg's  brigade  and  Gen. 
Gibbes'  (sic)  brigade,  which  were  towards  Dinwiddie  C.  H., 
then   attacked  the  enemy  in  rear  very  handsomely.  This 
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stopped  iheir  march  towards  the  left  of  our  infantrj,  and 
finally  caused  them  to  tarn  towards  Dinwiddie  and  alftadc 
US  in  heavy  force ;  the  enemy  then  again  attadked  at  Chamber- 
lain  Creek,  and  forced  Ghen.  Smith's  position.  At  tins  time 
Pennington's  and  Capeharf  s  brigades  of  Coster's  division  eame 
np,  and  a  veiy  handsome  fight  occnrred.  The  enemy  have 
gained  some  groond,  but  we  still  hold  in  front  of  Dinwiddie 
C.  H.,  and  Devins  and  Davies  are  cpming  down  tibe  Boydton 
road  to  join  ns. 

^  The  opposing  force  was  Pickett's  division,  Wise's  Indiepen- 
dent  brigade,  and  Fitz  Lee's,  Bosser's,  and  W.  H.  Lee^a  eav- 
aliy  conunands. 

^  The  men  have  behaved  splendidly .  Onr  loss  in  IdUed  and 
wounded  will  probably  nnmber  450  men ;  veiy  few  men  were 
lost  as  prisoners.  We  have  of  the  enemy  a  number  of  pris- 
oners. This  force  is  too  strong  for  ns.  I  will  hold  on  to  IKii- 
widdie  C.  EL  until  I  am  compelled  to  leave.  We  have  abo 
some  prisoners  from  Johnson's  division. 

^'  P.  Sf  —  Our  fighting  to-day  was  all  dismounted." 

The  orders  and  communications  passing  between  Qiant 
and  Meade  relative  to  the  relief  of  Sheridan  by  Wanen's 
troops  were  read  in  my  last  paper.  And  so  also  were  read 
the  orders  and  communications  passing  between  Meade  and 
Warren.  It  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  orders  from 
Meade  to  Warren. 

First,  Warren  was  ordered  to  send  a  brigade  down  the 
White  Oak  road  and  to  support  it.  The  distance  he  was  to  go 
was  to  depend  upon  circumstances  and  the  support  he  coidd 
give. 

Then,  the  force  ordered  down  the  White  Oak  road  is  to 
move  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Then,  great  vigilance  will  be  required  to  guard  Warren's 
rear  and  the  rear  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  if  the  brigade 
that  was  ordered  to  move  promptly  has  gone  down  the  Plank 
Road  it  should  not  go  further  than  Grravelly  Run. 
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Then  in  a  confidential  letter  Warren  is  informed  that  he 
must  be  prepared  on  short  notice  to  hold  the  Boydton  road  to 
Gravelly  Run. 

Then  he  is  ordered  to'  draw  back  his  entire  command  to  the 
Boydton  road  and  send  a  division  to  Dinwiddle  Court  House 
to  report  to  General  Sheridan.  GrifKn's  division  is  espe- 
cially named  as  the  one  to  go. 

Next,  the  division  to  be  sent  to  Sheridan  is  to  start  at  once, 
and  he  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  corps  is  to  be  held  free  to 
act  within  the  Boydton  road. 

Then  it  is  ascertained  that  Bartlett  cannot  get  back  from 
Crump's  in  time  for  a  prompt  movement  on  the  part  of  Grif- 
fin,  and  so  it  is  ordered  that  Griffin  take  another  good  brigade 
in  place  of  Bartlett's. 

And  finally  Griffin  is  to  move  promptly  down  to  Dinwiddie 
to  report  to  Sheridan,  and  Warren  himself  with  the  balance 
of  his  corps  is  to  move  by  the  Crump  road  and  strike  the 
enemy  in  rear.  The  orders  are  clear.  Although  at  first  it  has 
been  doubtful  whether  a  division  could  be  got  down  the 
Boydton  road  in  time  to  be  of  assistance,  now  one  must  get 
there  at  all  hazards.  And  Warren,  instead  of  attacking  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Sheridan  with  his  whole  corps, 
as  he  had  suggested,  his  own  rear  protected  by  Humphreys  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments  on  the  White  Oak  road, 
is  to  attack  with  two  divisions  with  his  rear  open  to  the  rebel 
forces  within  the  same  intrenchments. 

All  this  is  clear  enough  in  General  Meade's  order.  But 
General  Meade  in  his  order  goes  on  to  say  where  the  enemy 
in  Sheridan's  front  is  and  where  the  attack  shall  be  made  and 
what  shall  be  Warren's  line  of  retreat.  And  he  is  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  situation. 

General  Meade  does  not  know  that  the  enemy  already  holds 
the  forks  of  the  road  at  J.  M.  Brooks's  and  the  dirt  road  up 
to  Gravelly  Run.  And  if  he  is  in  strength  to  occupy  the  whole 
road  from  Gravelly  Run  down  to  the  cross-roads  near  Dr. 
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Smith's,  it  is  somewliat  doabtfal  whether  a  division  ean  .be 
got  down  to  Sheridan  by  the  Plank  Boad.  With  the  enemy's 
infaDtry  holding  the  road  from  GrraTelly  San  to  the  cross- 
roads at  Dr.  Smith's,  General  Warren,  if  he  were  at  liberty 
to  exercise  his  discretion,  might  well  oonceiTe  that  it  wovild 
be  the  height  of  f  oUy  to  move  two  divisions  down  the  Gmmp 
road  in  the  night,  with  his  rear  exposed,  before  Sheridan 
^should  be  reenf oroed  by  troops  arriying  on  his  lines  in  front 
of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him. 

(General  Warren  knew  also  that  the  bridge  on  the  Bojdtmi 
road  at  Grrayelly  Bmi  was  down,  although  he  believed  it 
would  be  rebuilt  by  the  time  any  of  his  troops  could  reaeh  it 
on  their  way  down  the  road  to  reenf oree  Sheridan.  He  deter* 
mined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  send  Ayres's  division  and  to  hold 
the  remaining  divisions  in  their  present  position  until  mom- 
ing,  or  until  he  should  hear  from  Ayres.  In  other  words,  he 
exercised  his  discretion.  I  do  not  believe  that  General  War- 
ren thought  for  an  instant  that  there  was  any  disobedienoe 
of  orders  in  the  exercise  of  tihis  discretion.  He  was  stiU 
under  the  command  of  Greneral  Meade.  To  General  Meade 
alone  was  he  responsible  for  his  acts  during  the  ni|^  of 
March  81. 

The  contention  that  Meade  as  well  as  Warren  felt  that 
Warren  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  carrying 
out  the  order,  finds  support  in  the  order  of  Meade  written  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  order  under  consideration,'  and  in  a 
letter  from  Meade  to  Grant  dated  at  the  same  hour : 

11.45  A.  M.  Mar.  31  (Reo'd  1  A.  k.  April  1). 

Major  General  Warren, — A  despatch  partially  transmitted, 
is  received,  indicating  the  bridge  over  Gravelly  Run  is 
destroyed,  and  time  will  be  required  to  rebuild  it.  If  this  is 
the  case,  would  not  time  be  gained  by  sending  the  troops  by 
the  Quaker  road  ?  Time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.   Sheri- 
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dan  cannot  maintain  himself  at  Dinwiddie  without  re-enforce- 
ments, and  yours  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  sent.  Use 
every  exertion  to  get  the  troops  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  necessary  send  troops  by  both  roads  and  give  up  the  rear 

attack. 

Geo.  G.  Meade,  Maj-Gen'l. 

If  Sheridan  is  not  re-enforced  and  compelled  to  fall  back, 

he  will  retire  by  the  Vaughan  road.  G.  G.  M. 

Warren  replies  to  this  despatch  by  the  following :  ^ 

1.20  ▲.  M.  Apr.  1. 

General  Meade,  —  I  think  we  will  have  an  infantry  bridge 
over  Gravelly  Bun  sooner  than  I  could  send  troops  around 
by  the  Quaker  road. 

But  if  I  find  any  failure,  I  will  send  that  way.  I  have 
sent  Benyaurd  two  hours  ago  with  what  he  thought  necessary 
to  make  it  practicable  in  one  hour,  and  I  trust  to  that. 

I  am  sending  to  G^n.  Sheridan  my  most  available  force. 

The  letter  from  Meade  to  Grant  reads :  ^ 

11.45  p.  H.,  March  Slst 
(Reo'd  at  1.30  a.  m.,  April  Ist) 

A  despatch  just  received  from  Warren  reports  bridge  on 
Boydton  Plank  Bead,  across  Gravelly  Bun,  destroyed,  and 
that  it  will  take  considerable  time  to  rebuild.  Orders  have 
been  sent  to  him,  if  this  is  the  case,  to  send  troops  to  Sher- 
idan by  the  Quaker  road,  or  by  both  roads  if  necessary,  even 
if  he  gives  up  the  rear  attack.  Every,  exertion  to  re-enforce 
Sheridan  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  the  vital  importance  of 
it,  has  been  impressed  on  him.  He  has  been  informed  Sheri- 
dan, if  not  re-enforced,  and  compelled  to  retire,  will  withdraw 
by  the  Vaughan  road.  I  think  it  possible  the  enemy  may 
retire  from  Sheridan's  front  to-night,  fearing  an  attack  from 
the  rear. 

1  W.  C.  1287.  '  W.  C.  1264. 
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I  haye  sent  ordera  to  Humi^brq^  tooo-optei^  wUiiQrd  and 
take  the  works  in  his  front,  if  Ord's  aztiUety  fiie  vendera 
it  practicable. 

General  Grant  knows  on  the  receipt  of  diis  letter  tiiat 
Meade  for  some  reason  had  not  np  to  11.45  p.  m.  of  ibe  Slat 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  orders  for  the  reeof oroenieot  ol 
Sheridan.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  at  10.45  he  had  and 
to  Sheridan  that  the  reenforoements  should  reach  him  hj 
midnight. 

The  concluding  statement  that  Hmnphreys  is  to  coSparafte 
with  Ord  is  at  yariance  with  orders  and  letters  printed  in  the 
record  of  the  Warren  Court : ' 

« 

HSADX   TO  ^HUMFHBKTB 

M0]fttdk81,188& 

The  Majoi^Greneral  Com^d'g  directs  that  you  retake  tiie 
position  of  the  morning,  holding  as  &r  as  Mrs.  Bnftier^a  and 
the  return  to  the  left  Cren.  Warren  is  to  be  left  free  to  aot^ 
and  is  to  send  a  division  to  Gen.  Sheridan  at  onoe^ 

General  Warren  is  to  move  down  direct  road  to  attack  the 
force  opposing  Sheridan  in  rear  with  two  divisions.  He  is  to 
send  a  division  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  to  join  Sheri- 
dan. You  are  to  remain  on  the  defensive  and  strengthen  your 
position. 

HUMPHKEYS    TO    WARREN 

Mar.  31, 11.30  A.  k. 
(Reo'd  0.40  A.  K.  Apr.  !.)« 

I  am  directed  to  resume  my  position  of  this  morning,  &c., 
&c.  At  what  time  do  you  propose  to  move  ?  I  propose  to  move 
simultaneously  with  you. 

1  W.  C.  1303.  «  W.  C.  1303.  »  W.  C  1304 
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WABBEN    TO    HUMPHREYS 

0»».  40™.  A.  M.,  Apr.  1.1 

I  have  just  received  your  despatch  by  Capt.  Wistar.  Un- 
der the  order  to  withdraw  at  once,  I  thought  we  each  could  do 
so  individually  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  and  so  ordered. 
I  have  since  received  orders  to  attack  the  enemy  with  two 
divisions,  sending  one  down  the  Plank  Boad  to  report  to  Gen. 
Sheridan,  and  do  so  to-morrow.  My  artillery,  five  4-gun 
batteries,  under  Gen'l  Wainright,  will  remain  on  the  line  of 
the  Plank  Road.  I  think  the  enemy  that  drove  General  Sheri- 
dan to-day  must  withdraw  to-night.  I  have  a  brigade  on  the 
road  north  from  J.  Boisseau's.  I  have  now  orders  to  move 
against  the  force  that  attacked  Sheridan  to-day,  and  shall 
send  all  I  have  to  move  there  or  wherever  the  firing  of  a 
battle  near  us  may  indicate. 

HUMPHREYS  TO  MEADE 

April  1,  1865.2 

If  I  resume  the  position  of  this  morning,  just  before  day- 

light,  I  suppose  it  will  answer. 

«, 

HUMPHREYS  TO  WARREN 

Maioh80(31),Q.45p.M.> 

I  am  directed  to  resume  the  position  of  this  morning,  hold- 
ing as  far  as  Mrs.  Butler's  and  the  return.  As  the  return 
is  your  work,  and  as  I  do  not  know  it,  will  you  let  me  know 
if  it  rests  on  Gravelly  Bun,  and  if  not,  upon  what  it  does 
rest. 

WARREN  TO   HUMPHREYS 

Aprill, '66  — 3.24  a.m.* 

The  line  at  present  does  not  rest  on  Gravelly  Bun,  but  \ 
of  a  mile  from  a  large  branch  of  the  run. 

1  W.  C.  1304.  «  W.  C.  1304. 
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HUMPHBEYS  TO  IfEADE 

(L30  A.  M.,  April  1, 1865.1 

I  have  resumed  the  position  occupied  by  me  yesterday 
morning,  extending  down  the  Plank  Boad  and  on  the  retom. 
The  movement  commenced  at  3^  a.  m. 

General  Sheridan  spent  the  night  of  the  31st  of  March,  or 
most  of  it,  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  Towards  midnight,  as 
we  saw  at  our  last  meeting,  he  received  from  Greneral  Gfrant 
the  following  letter : ' 

Maioh  31, 1865  —  10.45  p.  m. 

The  5th  Corps  has  been  ordered  to  your  support.  Two 
divisions  will  go  by  J.  Boisseau's  and  one  down  the  Boydton 
road.  In  addition  to  this  £  have  sent  Mackenzie's  cavalry, 
which  will  reach  you  by  the  Vaughan  road.  All  these  forces, 
except  the  cavalry,  should  reach  you  by  12  to-night. 

You  will  assume  command  of  the  whole  force  sent  to  oper- 
ate with  you  and  use  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability  to  destroy 
the  force  which  your  command  has  fought  so  gallantly  to-day. 

But  General  Sheridan  at  the  Warren  Court  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  following  letter  sent  to  him  from  General 
Meade's  headquarters  between  10.15  and  10.45  p.  m.  : ' 

^^Gen.  Meade  has  directed  all  the  spare  ambulances  he 
can  get  hold  of  to  go  down  to  Dinwiddie.  Bartlett's  brigade 
is  at  Crump's  House  on  Gravelly  Run.  Griffin,  with  three 
brigades,  is  ordered  down  Boydton  Plank  to  attack  in  rear  of 
force  menacing  you.  Gen'l  Grant  is  requested  to  authorize 
the  sending  of  Warren's  two  other  divisions  down  the  dirt 
road  past  Crump's  to  hold  and  cover  that  road  and  to  attack 
at  daylight." 

General  Forsjrth,  however,  remembered  that  the  letter  was 
received  during  the  night.   Probably  it  was  received  at  about 

1  W.  C.  1306.  a  ^.  c.  1316.  »  W.  C.  1315. 
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the  same  time  that  General  Grant's  letter  was  received.  It 
made  no  impression,  for .  General  Sheridan  already  knew 
through  his  scouts  that  there  was  a  force  of  our  infantry  at 
Crump's ;  he  might  be  assured  from  Grant's  letter  that  there 
would  be  two  divisions  of  infantry  there  not  long  after  mid- 
night. General  Sheridan,  however,  as  early  as  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  was  retiring  from 
his  front.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  a  letter  from  General 
Meade  to  General  Grant  sent  the  next  morning  relative  to  the 
return  to  Meade  of  the  staff  officer  who  carried  to  Sheridan 
the  letter  of  which  Sheridan  denied  knowledge.^ 

6  A.  M.,  April  1, 1805. 

The  officer  sent  to  Sheridan  returned  between  2  and  8  a.  m. 
without  any  written  communication,  but  giving  General  S/s 
opinion  that  the  enemy  was  retiring  from  his  front.  The 
absence  of  firing  this  morning  would  seem  to  confirm  this.  I 
was  asleep  at  the  time  this  officer  returned,  and  did  not  get 
the  information  until  just  now.  Should  this  prove  true,  War- 
ren will  be  at  or  near  Dinwiddie  soon,  with  his  whole  corps, 
and  will  require  further  orders. 

Two  matters  of  importance  are  to  be  observed  in  this  let- 
ter: first,  Warren  was  not  expected  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  at  the  hour  at  which  it  was  written,  to  have  arrived  at 
Dinwiddie.  Second,  Warren  had  not,  at  the  hour  at  which 
the  letter  was  written,  reached  the  place  where  he  would  come 
under  the  orders  of  General  Sheridan.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  was  General  Meade,  and  to  General  Meade  alone  was 
Warren  responsible.  General  Meade  at  the  time  does  not 
seem  to  remember  that  Grant  had  ordered  that  Warren  should 
report  to  Sheridan.  Or  does  General  Meade  think  that,  the 
exigency  having  passed,  the  two  divisions  remained  under 
his  command  ? 

1  W.  C.  1254. 
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It  was  not  until  dx  o'dodc  in  tlie  moming  of  April  1 
that  Genoral  Webb,  the  adjotant-geneial  dE  Genofal  Ifeade, 
lemembering  the  dizeetioQS  of  Gtoneial  Gxanti  aoit  die  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Wanen :  ^ 

^Genl  Meade  direote  that  in  tlie  movements  folknra^ 
yonr  jonctiim  with  Gen.  Sheridan  yon  will  be  nndm  Ids 
orders  and  will  report  to  him.  Please  send  a  rqiort  of  pio- 


"« Bee.  aboot  9  a.m.' 

A  letter  written  by  General  Webb  to  Generals  PsiIds  and 
Wright  some  two  hours  later,  reoapitolating  tlie  events  of  die 
previons  day,  is  also  of  interest:' 

M  Owing  to  the  press  dE  business  last  nig^t  tlie  deepaiehes 
to  you  giving  oar  operations  of  die  day  were  omitfesd* 

^Hmnphreys  and  Warren  gained  a  position  nmning  fieom 
Crow's  house  across  the  Boydton  Flank  and  over  die  Wlnle 
Oak  road.  In  the  morning  an  attaek  i^on  Wanen  van  for 
the  time  sucoessful,  and  Crawford  and  Ayies  were  diivea 
back  on  Griffin;  but  Warren,  assisted  by  l^mtplneya,  fffAuA 
his  point  by  4  P.  M.,  and  ooeopied  a  point  on  tihe  W«  0» 
road.  Sheridan  was  then  supposed  to  be  ooming  wf  on  onr 
left, — at  6  p.  M.  it  was'reported  that  he  had  been  prsasuil 
by  infantry  and  driven  back  to  near  Dinwiddie  C.  H. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  this  infantry  force  in  rear  of  our 
left  flank,  and  owing  to  Sheridan's  position,  and  with  the 
hope  of  destroying  the  enemy,  Warren's  whole  corps  was  sent 
to  Sheridan,  and  Humphreys  was  during  the  night  withdrawn 
to  the  Boydton  Plank,  holding  a  return  south  to  GrraveUy 
Bun.  It  is  reported  this  a.  m.  that  the  enemy  left  Sheridan's 
front  last  night." 

General    Sheridan   hardly   expected   infantry    assistance 

during  the  night  of  March  31-April  1, 1865.   He  surely  did 

not  expect  infantry  reenforcements  to  arrive  by  the  Boydton 

Plank  Boad  at  midnight,  or  anywhere  near  midnight.    This 

1  W.  C.  1288.  «  W.  a  1264. 
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will  presently  appear  when  we  review  the  fortunes  of  General 
Ayres  during  that  night. 

General  Sheridan,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April 
1,  or  near  that  time,  sent  the  following  letter  to  General 
Warren:* 

"  Rec.  4.50  A.  M.,  April  1st.  —  G.  K.  W." 

^^I  am  holding  in  front  of  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Five  Forks,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with 
Gen'l  Custer's  division.  The  enemy  are  in  his  immediate 
front,  lying  so  as  to  cover  the  road  just  this  side  of  A. 
Adams's  house,  which  leads  out  across  Chamberlain's  bed  or 
run.  I  understand  you  have  a  division  at  Dr.  G.  Boisseau's  ; 
if  so  yon  are  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  and  almost  on 
his  flank.  I  will  hold  on  here.  Possibly  they  may  attack 
Custer  at  daylight ;  if  so  have  this  division  attack  instantly 
and  in  full  force.  Attack  at  daylight  anyway,  and  I  will  make 
an  effort  to  get  the  road  this  side  of  Adams's  house,  and  if  I 
do,  yon  can  capture  the  whole  of  them.  Any  force  moving 
down  the  road  I  am  holding,  or  on  the  White  Oak  road,  will 
be  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  in  all  probability  get  any  force 
that  may  escape  you  by  a  flank  attack.  Do  not  fear  my  leav- 
ing here ;  if  the  enemy  remain,  I  shall  fight  at  daylight." 

This  letter  was  taken  from  Sheridan  to  Warren  by  Colonel 
Forsyth. 

But  leaving  Sheridan  and  Meade  and  Warren  for  the  pre- 
sent, let  us  follow  Ayres  in  his  movements  of  the  night  of  the 
Slst  of  March.  At  about  ten  o'clock  he  received  the  9.35 
order  directing  him  to  draw  back  to  near  the  Boydton  Plank 
Road.  He  had  about  two  miles  to  go,  through  an  exceedingly 
difiKcxdt  country,  with  practically  no  road.  About  the  time  he 
reached  his  destination  he  received  the  11  P.  M.  order  direct- 
ing him  to  continue  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Road.  Ayres 
went  in  person  to  Warren's  headquarters  and  was  there  told 
by  Warren  that  Sheridan  had  been  hard  pressed,  was  in  much 
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need  of  assistanoe ;  and  it  was  impressed  upon  Ayves  liiat  all 
haste  most  be  made  to  get  the  division  down  to  Mm.  Tlio 
men  were  drawing  rations  whioh  they  met  where  tlief^  had 
halted,  those  in  their  haversacbi  having  given  out  liiat  eveiH 
ing.  I  cannot  say  whether  foil  rations  were  served  or  onfy 
beef  rations.  I  know  that  cattle  were  kiDed  whik  we  halted. 
As  soon  as  possible  die  division  was  again  en  rm^  and  hj 
1.30  <nr  1.45  ▲•  M.  the  head  of  the  colnmn  was  enMsiag  die 
bridge  at  Gravelly  Ban,  now  rebuilt.  The  f oDowiag  despatnh 
from  Warren  to  Meade  is  the  best  evidence  of  diis:  * 

''Beo'd  2.40  ▲.  IL,  April  1, 1865.'' 

**  The  bridge  over  Gravelly  Bon,  Gapt  Benyamd  lepatts 
now  practicable  ixst  in&ntiy,  and  General  Ayres's  dhnsieifc 
advancing  across  it  towards  Dinwiddie  C.  H. 

*^  I  have  given  General  Ayres  orders  to  report  tot  Genl 
Sheridan.  Besply.'' 

Captain  Benyaord  had  bnilt  the  bridge  and  had  avtived  at 
Warren's  headquarters  to  report  that  &ct  by  two  o^cloolc. 

There  was  no  delay  at  die  bridge.  The  road  was  giod 
enooi^  but  die  night  march  was  severe  upon  men  wlio^lMdi 
had  the  ecqieriences  of  these  men  for  the  last  dnee  ^sfa. 
There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  at  every  halt  (Hwne 
was  one  for  ten  minutes  in  each  hour)  die  men  feD  so  fiut 
asleep  that  the  officers  had  to  use  violence  to  get  them  on  their 
feet  again.  Between  8.30  and  4  o'clock  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn was  within  a  mile  of  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  Ayres  here  met 
the  staff  officer  who  had  left  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  at  8.20,  and 
was  bearing  the  8  A.  M.  despatch  that  reached  Warren  at 
4.50.2 

Ayres  was  told  by  the  staff  officer  that  he  had  arrived  sooner 
than  was  expected.  He  had  come  a  mile  too  far.  He  should 
have  turned  off  at  the  Brooks  road  so  as  to  get  in  rear  of  the 
enemy.  Accordingly  Ayres,  facing  about,  proceed^  back  to 
the  Brooks  road  and  turned  into  it  just  as  day  was  breaking. 

1  W.  C.  1287.  «  W.  C.  250. 
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The  staff  officer  did  not  remain  to  show  us  the  way,  but  rode 
off  on  his  way  to  Warren.  A  little  way  down  the  Brooks  road 
one  of  the  rebel  pickets  was  seen  by  Ayres  sitting  on  a  rail 
fence.  On  seeing  us  the  picket  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off. 
Ayres  threw  out  a  strong  skirmish  line  facing  to  the  south 
from  the  Brooks  road,  with  directions  to  feel  down  towards 
Dinwiddie  Court  House,  until  it  struck  our  own  cavalry,  know- 
ing well  that  if  any  enemy  were  there  they  would  draw  out  from 
a  position  between  the  two  forces,  and  he  went  on  till  he  met 
General  Sheridan  near  the  junction  of  the  Brooks  and  Adams 
roads.  The  march  along  the  Brooks  road  was  quite  joyous. 
A  dear  day  was  breaking,  and  the  cavalry  bugles  away  to  the 
left  and  then  nearer  were  plajring  lively  airs  that  told  that 
the  enemy  had  flown.  Two  guns  that  were  fired  told  the  same 
story.  When  Ayres  reported  to  Sheridan  he  was  ordered  to 
mass  his  division  in  the  open  space  on  the  Brooks  road  back 
from  the  cross-roads  and  let  the  men  cook  their  coffee.  There 
we  lay  for  several  hours,  during  which  I  saw  many  cavalrymen 
of  my  acquaintance.  And  I  remember  that  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  seeing  a  troop  of  some  40  or  50  of  our  scouts 
riding  about  in  rebel  uniform. 

At  the  time  General  Sheridan  found  no  fault  with  Ayres, 
and  Ayres  had  no  idea  that  Sheridan  thought  there  had  been 
any  unnecessary  delay  in  his  movement.  At  the  court,  how- 
ever, Sheridan  said  he  thought  Ayres  ought  to  have  reached 
him  by  midnight.  Again  and  again  he  said  he  believed  it  to 
have  been  possible  for  a  division  to  have  reached  him  at  Din- 
widdie Court  House  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters  from  the 
time  when  General  Grant  gave  his  consent  to  the  movement. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  under  a  relentless  cross-examination. 
Every  step  made  it  worse  for  him.  He  himself  and  not  Gen- 
eral Warren  seemed  to  be  on  trial,  and  it  was  he  who  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  listeners  present.  For  example :  ^  ^^  Q.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  of  that  sort  done  by  infantry  in  the 
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Army  of  the  Fotcnnao  or  onyvhere  doe, — oneaod  Ane-qnai^ 
ten  houn  to  make  >  maxoh  of  aiz  milea  from  the  time  oriel* 
were  first  iaaoed  from  army  headqauten? — A.  It  ean  be 
done,  I  have  done  it  myself."  And  he  went  on  to  ny  dmt  m 
Oregon  in  1858  or  1859  he  had  marched  a  nnan  «miiiin»ml  gf 
infantry  sixty  miles  in  twelve  hours.  Of  ooozse  he  had  not, 
and  when  be  came  to  revise  his  testiniony'he  said  tihat  fas 
had  marched  at  die  rate  of  five  miles  an  honr  for  r  short 
space  of  time,  and  that  he  had  marched  his  ounmand  ft  £•- 
tance  of  for^-five  miles  between  daylight  and  dark  on  tiie 
Oregon  frontier. 

As  I  have  and,  General  Sheridan  at  &e  Wanen  Gemt 
specified  the  dilatorinesa  tA  Ayree  as  one  of  the  thii^^  ttat 
inflaenced  him  when  he  removed  General  Warm  on  As  Irt 
of  April,  186S. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  General  Sheridan  wrote  u  oO- 
cial  report  in  which  he  said : ' 

"  At  daylight  yesterday  morning  I  mored  out  with  all  the 
cavalry  ^;ainst  the  enemy's  infantry  in  front  o£  Diowiddie 
Coort  House.  On  our  advance  they  fell  faaalc  rapidly  in  line 
of  battle.  This  sodden  withdrawal  was,  in  part,  due  to  the 
advance  of  Ayres's  division  of  tiie  E^fth  Gnps  from  the  Boyd- 
toD  Flank  Road.  General  Ayrea  was  unable  to  get  to  the 
enemy's  rear  io  time  to  attack,  as  expected,  owing  to  &e  Aaxk' 
□ese  aod  bad  roads,  but  his  movement  was  sufficient  to  torn 
the  enemy  from  the  Five  Forks  road  and  force  him  to  cross 
Chamberlain's  Bed." 

It  was  Sheridan's  own  fault  that  Ayres  was  not  in  positirai 
to  attack  at  daylight,  if  there  had  been  any  enemy  there  to 
fight.  Had  bis  troops  been  turned  off  at  the  Brooks  road 
when  he  first  struck  it  and  saved  from  their  nnnecessaiy 
march,  they  would  have  been  within  striking  distance  of  the 
forks  of  the  roads  before  Sheridan  moved  himself. 

It  is  tme  that  the  above  statement  is  not  in  accordance 
>  96  W.  B.  iioa 
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ith  General  Sheridan's  testimony  at  the  Warren  Court,  he 

eitating  in  substance  at  the  Warren  Court  that  Ayres  did  not 

sreach  him  in  time  to  be  of  assistance.   He  testified  further :  ^ 

^^I  was  notified  that  General  Ayres  would  be  at  Dinwiddie 

0>urt  House  at  12  by  General  Grant.  He  did  not  come  at  that 

time*    I  then  waited  and  waited,  and  he  did  not  come  at  all, 

said  then  when  I  moved  from  Dinwiddie  Court  House  against 

^e  enemy,  I  thought  it  best  to  send  an  officer  up  the  road 

"that  he  was  to  come  down  by — the  Boydton  Plank  Boad.  If 

lie  found  him  he  was  to  turn  him  off  and  save  him  the  march 

to  Dinwiddie,  and  get  him  down  to  me  in  time." 

I  think  it  due  to  General  Warren  to  record  my  own  recol- 
lection and  my  own  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

At  the  same  court  I  gave  the  following  testimony :  ^ 
"  Q.  Did  you  see  this  staff  officer? — A.  Yes. 
**Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  were  met  by  him? — A.  He 
told  us  that  we  had  got  further  than  the  general  expected, 
and  we  had  got  along  better  than  was  expected.  He  was  a 
very  inspiring  staff  officer.  We  were  all  very  depressed,  very 
wearied,  and  all  that;  and  in  the  three  minutes  that  he  was 
with  us  he  told  us  what  was  going  on  and  what  Sheridan  was 
going  to  do  and  where  we  were  going ;  and  we  were  all  alive 
in  four  or  five  minutes  and  ready  to  march  back,  and  we  did 
march  back  and  turned  off  to  the  left,  on  the  road  which  we 
had  passed  on  our  right.  We  reached  that  road — I  don't 
recollect  whether  we  countermarched  or  whether  we  merely 
reversed;  I  suppose  we  reversed;  that  would  be  the  natural 
order — and  as  we  went  down  this  road,  after  we  made  the 
turn,  the  day  broke  and  we  heard  the  cavalry  off  upon  the  left, 
heard  the  bugles  or  the  bands;  and  I  recollect  that  I  no- 
ticed it  was  all  very  cheerful  for  quite  a  march,  until  we  struck 
the  cavalry  coming  in  on  another  cross-road ;  and  there  I  saw 
General  Sheridan,  I  think,  for  the  first  time. 
**Q.  Can  you  state  how  far  down,  this  being  the  road, 
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wheie  you  tamed  off  to  the  weft  (indicated  en  tlreletop  aay) 
— about  how  &ur  down  towsrds  Dinwiddie  Const  EkMiM»to  tlie 
eouthwest,  had  yon  gone  when  yon  met  tins  ataiff  cffioer? — 
A.  I  need  to  think,  when  my  leooDeetion  was  deaier  liian  it 
is  now,  that  we  lost  a  good  honr^s  time. 

^  Q.  How  dear  is  yonr  leooUeotion  as  to  what  he  nid  as 
to  yonr  being  tfaexe  sooner  than  he  eipeeted?^- A.  I  am  posi- 
tive of  that. 

^Q.  Then  yon  do  not  reooUeet  anytiiing of  tiia  wmtHmg 
with  Geneial  Sheridan  when  yon  gotont  totiie  westwaid? 
— A.  Only  tiiat  it  was  rather  a  joyoasooeari0n;tiiadbgri>*d 
come  and  we  knew  where  we  were,  and  efw/fStrng  seeoMd 
tobegmng  welL 

^Q.  CSan  yon  reooUeot  any  egression  on  his  past  of  H^ 
satisfaction? — A.  I  did  not  hear  General  l^eridaa  9sym 
word  nntil  very  much  later  in  the  day;  I  was  notnear  enom^ 
to  him  to  hear  what  he  saUl  or  what  he  was  tslking  aibewL 

^Q.  You  made  a  halt  of  scmie  hoars  tliere? — A«  Haidaa 
long  halt  there;  I  reodUeetwe  had  breakfast  and  tibat  ti^ 
other  divisions  came  down.  Idon'tknowthatlsawfliaeliHt 
troops,  but  I  saw  the  officers  and  I  knew  then  flia  eotpa  was 
united." 

I  wish  also  to  here  record  my  testimony  at  the  Warren 
Court  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  staff  officer  who  met 
Ayres*s  division  on  the  Boydton  road  and  told  us  that  we  had 
come  further  than  expected  :  ^ 

^'Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  his  name  was  what?  — 
A.  When  I  came  here  the  other  day,  I  was  pretty  positive 
that  his  name  was  Forsyth,  but  now  I  am  convinced  that  I 
made  a  mistake.  I  spoke  to  Forsyth  here  the  other  day.  I 
met  this  Forsyth  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  battie. 
I  had  never  seen  Um  before,  but  on  that  day  I  met  several 
cavalry  officers  whom  I  knew,  and  it  is  very  likely  I  was 
introduced  to  him  and  saw  him  for  the  first  time  late  in  the 
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day.   I  recollect  having  a  talk  with  him  about  his  namesake, 

^vrhom  I  had  known  in  the  Peninsula  and  known  all  along 

:£ rom  the  time  he  was  on  General  Andrew  Porter's  staff,  and, 

as  I  say,  £  came  here  perfectly  sure  that  Forsyth  was  the  one 

^that  I  met  on  the  road.   But  you  tell  me  that  Forsyth  never 

'wore  a  beard,  and  I  am  sure  the  man  whom  I  met  that  night 

wore  a  beard,  and  Forsyth  has  said  here  to  me,  that  he  was 

not  the  man." 

«« Convinced  "  was  too  strong  a  word.  I  had  not  at  the  time 
read  Forsyth's  testimony.  I  know  that  the  officer  who  actu- 
ally turned  Ayres  down  the  Brooks  road  was  an  officer  who 
was  on  his  way  from  Sheridan  to  Warren.  The  circumstances, 
the  time,  the  distance  traveled  all  point  to  Forsyth  as  the 
man.  His  recollection  and  not  mine  is  at  fault.  General  Ayres 
testified  on  this  point  as  follows :  ^ 

^When  I  was  met  by  this  gentleman  —  I  think  it  was 
Greorge  Forsyth  —  I  have  been  told  since  that  it  was  not,  but 
still  I  think  it  was  —  he  said,  'The  general  wishes  you  to 
turn  off  at  a  road  farther  back.  It  was  not  expected  that  you 
would  get  up  as  soon  as  this,  or  I  would  have  been  here 
sooner  to  meet  you,'  and  he  says, '  You  turn  off  farther  back, 
so  as  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.'  I  immediately  faced 
the  division  about." 

Colonel  Harrison  Adreon,  commanding  a  regiment  in  the 
Maryland  brigade,  which  was  the  rear  brigade  on  that  march, 
testified  as  follows :  ^ 

^'Q.  Do  you  recollect  halting  when  you  got  somewhere 
near  Dinwiddle  ?  —  A.  We  had  passed  a  road  that  we  should 
have  stopped  at,  as  I  understand  it.  At  any  rate  we  were 
reversed,  about  face,  and  went  back  up  that  road ;  that  put 
us  in  front.  That  was  the  movement. 

^*  Q.  When  you  were  there  in  the  rear  at  that  time,  how 
far  did  you  get  beyond  the  road  where  you  turned  off  to  the 
westward  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  much  over  half  a  mile. 
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Then  it  was  getting  towards  morning  when  we  went  back ; 
stiU  dark." 

General  Grant  alone  conld  have  expected  that  the  three 
divisions  of  infantry  would  reach  Dinwiddie  Court  House  or 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  by  midnight.  The  three  o'clock  letter 
from  Sheridan  to  Warren  gives  no  intimation  that  Sheridan 
had  had  such  expectation.  He  asks  Warren  to  attack  with  a 
division  he  already  has  at  Boisseau's.  It  was  in  truth  a  bri- 
gade, but  Sheridan  calls  it  a  division.  And  when  he  wrote 
that  despatch  it  was  not  in  his  mind,  as  I  believe,  that  there 
was  any  possibility  of  getting  help  at  daylight  from  any  other 
portion  of  Warren's  troops.  The  8  A.  M.  despatch  to  my  mind 
shows  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Sheridan  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Ayres.  At  three  o'clock  Ayres  must  have  been 
close  by  the  junction  of  the  Boydton  Plank  and  the  Brooks 
roads ;  and  before  daylight  he  could  easily  have  reached  a 
position  from  which  he  could  have  attacked  the  enemy  on  the 
Dinwiddie  road  had  he  been  so  directed.  I  know,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  officer  who  actually  turned  Ayres  down 
the  Brooks  road  was  an  officer  who  was  on  his  way  to  War- 
ren's headquarters.  General  Sheridan  knew  early  in  the 
night  there  was  a  force  of  Union  infantry  on  the  dirt  road 
near  Crump's,  from  his  scouts,  and  after  receiving  Grant's 
communication  of  10.30  be  might  have  expected  two  divisions 
of  Warren's  corps  to  be  at  that  place  at  any  time  after  twelve 
o'clock;  certainly  at  daybreak.  This  appears  by  his  letter 
to  Warren.  But  I  cannot  think  that  he  expected  troops  to 
arrive  so  as  to  be  of  use  either  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
enemy  which  lay  before  him  from  the  Plank  Road,  or  in  a  flank 
or  rear  attack  from  the  Brooks  road. 

Colonel  Stickney  in  his  brief  used  before  the  Warren  Court 
cites  a  letter  ^  from  Sheridan  to  Crook,  also  written  about 
3  A.  M.,  as  Sheridan  says,  in  which  Sheridan  directs  Crook  to 
be  in  readiness  to  move  immediately,  and  adds,  ^*  General 
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"^^arren  will  attack  the  enemy  at  daylight  in  flank  from  the 
!Boydton  road."    Colonel  Stickney  thinks  that  this  passage 
iref era  to  Ayres's  movement.    But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
»f era  to  Warren's  troops  generally  and  has  special  reference 
the  force  which  we  know  to  have  been  Bartlett's  brigade. 
Sut  however  this  may  be,  the  two  letters  go  to  show  that  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  was  not  expecting  any  night  attack  to  be  made 
Tjy  the  infantry.    The  Warren  Court  found  *  "  that  neither 
Oenerals  Meade,  Sheridan,  or  Warren  expressed  an  intention 
of  having  an  attack  made  from  the  Crump  road  before  daylight." 
To  return  to  General  Warren.   Forsyth  reached  Warren's 
headquarters  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  at  4.80 ;  and  Warren,  learning 
that  Ayres  had  made  a  successful  march,  and  receiving  Sher- 
idan's letter,  went  immediately  to  the  front  and  put  the  other 
two  divisions  in  motion  across  the  country  to  the  Crump  road, 
and  down  that  road  to  J.  Boisseau's,  where  the  head  of  the 
column  arrived  about  seven  o'clock. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  the  movement  with  some 
caution.  The  enemy  were  supposed  to  be  still  in  force  in  the 
intrenchments  in  front  of  GrifiBn  and  Crawford.  Indeed,  in 
the  night,  after  he  had  been  ordered  to  mass  his  troops.  Griffin, 
a  highly  accomplished  soldier,  had  sent  word  to  Warren  that 
the  enemy  was,  he  thought,  making  preparations  to  attack. 

Grriffin  led,  with  Chamberlain's  brigade  in  line  of  battle  as 
an  advanced  guard  after  he  reached  Dr.  G.  Boisseau's  house. 
Chamberlain  says  he  thought  it  quite  likely  he  would  strike 
the  enemy,  and  therefore  moved  with  great  care.  Crawford's 
division  withdrew  substantially  in  line  of  battle,  ready  to  go 
into  action  to  the  rear,  until  they  were  halfway  down  to 
J.  Boisseau's,  when  Warren,  who  rode  with  Crawford,  became 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  were  not  following.  Warren  then 
rode  forward,  and  soon  after  eight  o'clock  joined  Griffin,  who 
had  already  met  Sheridan  at  J.  Boisseau's.  At  nine  o'clock 
Warren  received  the  order  directing  him  to  report  to  General 
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Sheridan.  Up  to  that  time,  or  ap  to  the  time  the  junction  was 
effected,  Warren  had  supposed  he  was  acting  against  the  enemy 
with  his  two  divisions  independently,  except  so  far  as  he  was 
responsible  to  General  Meade.  He  had  an  enemy  in  front  of 
him  and  an  enemy  in  his  rear. 

The  enemy  in  Sheridan's  front  withdrew  during  the  night.^ 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  Pickett  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  learned 
of  the  presence  of  the  Federal  force  in  their  immediate  rear 
and  determined  to  withdraw.  Everything  on  wheels  was  in 
motion  before  midnight  At  two  o'clock  the  infantry  followed. 
Both  took  the  direct  road  —  the  Dinwiddle  Court  House  road. 
At  four  o'clock  two  of  the  cavalry  division^  moved,  crossing 
Chamberlain's  Run  and  retiring  by  little  Five  Forks.  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  division  under  Munford  moved  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Dinwiddie  Court  House  road  as  a  rear  guard. 

Before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  1  the  rebel  in- 
fantry and  artillery  were  in  position  at  Five  Forks  along  the 
White  Oak  road.  Their  works  extended  for  a  mile  in  either 
direction  from  the  Five  Forks,  and  at  the  extreme  left  there 
was  a  ^^  return  "  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  Captain 
McCabe,  who  was  adjutant  of  the  artillery  battalion,  says  he 
put  the  guns  in  position  at  half -past  eight  o'clock,  and  that 
the  infantry  were  already  in  position.^  He  made  a  note  of  the 
time  at  the  time,  as  he  was  required  to  do  by  Pegram,  his 
commander.  General  Mayo,  who  commanded  one  of  the  in- 
fantry brigades,  says  the  infantry  was  in  position  by  sunrise.' 

The  stories  dififer  somewhat  as  to  the  amount  of  fighting  our 
cavalry  had  with  the  enemy's  rear  guard.    Sheridan  says :  * 

"  As  they  fell  back  the  enemy  were  rapidly  followed  by 
General  Merritt's  two  divisions,  General  Devin  on  the  right 
and  General  Custer  on  the  left.  .  .  .  General  Merritt's  com- 
mand continued  to  press  the  enemy  and  by  impetuous  charges 
drove  them  from  two  lines  of  temporary  works;  General 
Custer  guiding  his  advance  on  the  widow  Gilliam's  house  and 
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General  Devin  od  the  main  Five  Forks  road.   The  courage 
displayed  by  the  cavalry  officers  and  men  was  superb,  and 
skbout  2  o'clock  the  enemy  was  behind  his  works  on  the  White 
Oak  road  and  his  skirmish  line  drawn  in." 
General  Merritt  says :  ^ 

^^The  cavalry  pressed  the  enemy  back  to  his  intrenchments 

^t  Five  Forks,  which  intrenchments  run  parallel  to  the  White 

Oak  road.  It  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  our  gallant 

men  to  drive  the  enemy,  outnumbering  us  as  he  did,  over  the 

same  ground  from  which  he  had  forced  us  the  day  before. 

!Every  man  fought  with  a  will,  and  not  until  the  enemy's 

l>rea8t-heights,  glistering  with    bayonets,  were  within   fifty 

yards  of  our  front,  did  the  brave  cavalrymen,  baptized  with 

the  blood  of  fifty  battles,  cease  the  advance,  and  then  only  for 

a  moment." 

Our  cavalry  commanders  in  their  reports  treat  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day  as  a  continuing  battle  from  morning  until 
night.  But  the  G>nfederate  commanders  all  say  that  the 
fighting  between  Dinwiddie  and  the  Five  Forks  was  confined 
to  mere  rear-guard  skirmishing. 

By  noon  the  Confederates  were  ready  for  battle,  although 
Hckett  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  were  not  expecting  a  battle.  The 
two  officers  had  retired  to  the  north  side  of  Hatcher's  Run, 
and  Pickett  alone  managed  to  get  back  to  his  troops  late  in 
the  afternoon  after  they  were  defeated.  General  W.  H.  F. 
Lee's  cavalry  division  was  on  the  right,'  two  brigades  along 
the  west  line  of  the  Gilliam  field,  one  mounted,  and  the  other, 
which  was  nearest  the  works,  dismounted.  His  third  brigade 
held  the  extreme  right  of  the  works :  then  followed  in  suc- 
cession '  Corse's  brigade,  fronting  on  the  Gilliam  field,  Terry's 
brigade  under  Mayo,  in  part  fronting  on  the  Gilliam  field,  but 
his  left  extending  to  the  Ford  road,  then  Steuart  with  his 
right  on  the  Ford  road,  then  Wallace's  brigade  extending  to 
the  return,  and  Ransom's  in  the  return.  There  were  three 
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guns  of  Pegram's  battalion  of  artillery  at  the  Five  Forks ' 
and  three  more  with  Corse  on  the  White  Oak  road  that  swept 
the  Gilliam  field,  and  there  were  four  guns  of  the  horse 
artillery  on  the  right  of  the  main  line.  Munf ord's  cavalry, 
dismounted,  was  in  the  woods  on  the  extreme  left.  General 
Rosser's  division  guarded  the  trains  on  the  north  side  of 
Hatcher's  Eun,  near  the  Ford  road. 

Our  cavalry  was  dose  up  to  the  intrenchments, — Caster 
on  the  left  of  the  Dinwiddle  Court  House  road  and  Devin  on 
the  right.  Crook's  division  this  day  took  charge  of  the  baggage 
wagons  and  ambulances  which  were  now  at  Dinwiddle.  The 
cavalry  made  repeated  demonstrations  against  the  enemy's 
works,  and  claim  to  have  made  two  regular  assaults  before 
the  final  assault  in  which  they  went  over  the  breastworks; 
but  the  Confederates  assert  that  they  suffered  but  little  an- 
noyance from  our  troops  anywhere  along  the  line  until  the 
final  attack  late  in  the  afternoon. 

At  one  o'clock  General  Sheridan  ordered  Warren  to  bring 
up  his  corps  ^  and  form  it  upon  the  right  of  the  cavalry  near 
Gravelly  Bun  Church.  It  had  lain  where  we  left  it,  two  divi- 
sions near  J.  Boisseau's  and  one  on  the  Brooks  road,  for  six 
hours.  I  suppose  that  it  had  been  left  at  this  distance  &om 
the  place  where  it  would  eventually  be  needed  in  order  that 
the  enemy  might  not  surmise  where  the  principal  attack  would 
be  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  enemy  were  of  the  opinion 
that  our  infantry  was  marching  round  to  their  right.  But 
whether  Warren's  troops  had  been  kept  back  with  or  without 
a  reason,  they  were  two  and  one  half  miles  away  when  they 
were  wanted.  There  was  but  a  single  road,  and  it  took  about 
three  hours  and  a  half  to  get  the  order  to  the  troops  and  to 
bring  them  up  and  form  them.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable- 
length  of  time  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  length  of  the 
corps  was  such,  when  stretched  out  on  the  road,  that  the  lead- 
ing file  must  have  arrived  on  the  new  ground  before  the  rear 
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file  quitted  the  old.  Besides,  as  the  Warren  Court  found/ 
*^  the  route  to  the  place  of  formation  was  along  a  narrow  road, 
very  muddy  and  slippery,  somewhat  encumbered  with  wagons 
and  led  horses  of  the  cavalry  corps,  and  the  men  were  fa- 
tigued." General  Sheridan  in  his  statement  says  the  order 
was  given  about  one,  and  the  formation  accomplished  about 
four.  Ayres  came  up  last,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after 
he  arrived  the  corps  was  ready  to  go  forward.  Ayres  was  on 
the  left,  his  Maryland  and  Delaware  brigades  in  front,  with 
Winthrop's  brigade  in  rear  as  a  reserve.  Crawford  was  on 
the  right,  Kellogg  and  Baxter  in  the  front  line,  and  Coul- 
ter in  rear.  Grriffin's  division  was  in  rear  of  Crawford's, 
Bartlett's  and  Chamberlain's  brigades  in  the  front  line,  and 
Gregory's  in  rear. 

General  Sheridan's  plan  of  battle  has  always  been  and  still 
remains  a  subject  of  dispute.   Humphreys  thus  gives  it : ' 

^^  Sheridan's  plan  of  attack  was  to  make  a  feint  of  turning 
the  enemy's  right  flank  with  Merritt's  cavalry,  while  he  as- 
saulted their  left  flank  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  Merritt's  cavalry 
to  attack  the  intrenchments  in  his  front  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  firing  of  the  Fifth  Corps  attack." 

This  is  very  well  for  a  general  statement,  and  as  such  is 
doubtless  correct,  but  it  is  non-committal  as  to  the  disputed 
question,  which  is.  Where  did  General  Sheridan  intend  that 
the  infantry  should  strike  the  enemy's  works  ? 

It  is  generally  admitted,  although  not  universally,  that  the 
exact  position  of  the  enemy's  works,  including  the  return,  was 
not  known  to  Sheridan.  Colonel  Gillespie,  Sheridan's  engi- 
neer officer,  who  selected  the  ground  for  the  formation  of  the 
infantry,  says  that  his  directions  were  to  select  ground  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  corps  close  under  the  right  flank  of  Devin's 
command  and  beyond  the  observation  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
also  says  that  he  did  not  know  the  direction  of  the  '^  return  " 
from  the  place  where  the  corps  was  formed. 
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General  Warren  always  oontanded  iiiafe  ^SmlAbm  in  lib  in- 
stmctionB  to  him  placed  tbe  retom  too  hat  to  tibe  eait  hj  s 
thousand  yards.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  tiiatGeMralWaneii 
in  his  instructions  to  his  division  oommanders  piaeed  Kk  large 
portion  of  the  enemy's  main  line  of  wqAm  sobilHtiil]^  m 
front  of  Us  corps  as  it  was  formed  for  tibe  adnmea  His  is* 
sti^iotions  ^  to  his  division  oommanders  were  in  wiiiiiig^  m^ 
oompanied  by  a  diagram  showing  the  f onpation  oi  li»  Mipe 
and  the  supposed  position  of  the  works,  whieh  are  ihom  as 
well  in  advance  of  the  road.  Above  the  skeloh  was  written: 
"  The  following  is  the  movement  now  about  to  be  eieenled.^ 
Instructions  written  underneath  the  sketch  wme: 

^  The  line  wiU  move  forward  as  formed  until  ftieaahei  tiw 
White  Oak  road,  when  it  wiU  swing  round  to  die  hH,  per* 
pendicukr  to  the  White  Oak  road.  G^meral  Monit^e  and 
General  Custer's  cavalry  will  diarge  the  eaemy'a  Vm  m^m&m 
as  the  infantry  get  engi^^  Hie  cavalry  »  on  tiie  lift  ^affii^ 
infantry,  except  Mackenzie's,  which  is  moviiq^  up  tte  Wkile 
Oak  road  from  the  right.'' 

And  General  Forsyth,  chief  of  staff  to  Oeaeial  Slmiiikm^ 
says  that  the  diagram  and  instructions  were  sabaiilliA  to 
General  Sheridan. 

Nearly  all  the  infantry  commanders  say  that  they  expected 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  infantry  would  strike  the  works  in 
front.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  a  reasonable  expectation 
so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  diagram.  Sheridan's  counsel 
at  the  Warren  Court  urged  that  the  diagram  in  Warren's 
order  was  of  no  importance.  The  written  matter  alone  should 
govern.  And  he  advanced  the  absurd  idea  that  Sheridan  in- 
tended that  each  brigade  when  it  came  to  the  White  Oak  road 
should  wheel  to  the  left  on  its  own  left  as  a  pivot.  In  other 
words,  Sheridan  intended  to  attack  the  return  by  a  column 
of  brigades. 

Sheridan  himself  in  his  statement  says: ' 
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''I  knew  that  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  was  turned  to  the 
rear,  so  as  to  make  a  right  angle  with  the  White  Oak  road. 
I'  did  not  know  the  extent  of  that  reverse  flank,  nor  its 
strength,  but  it  was  the  objective  point  of  the  attack  that  was 
made  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  when  it  was  carried,  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  enemy's  works  would  be  taken  in  rear.  I 
presumed  that  an  extent  of  front  of  two  divisions  was  enough 
to  cover  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  supposing  that  I  would 
meet  with  a  pretty  obstinate  resistance,  I  put  one  division  in 
rear  as  a  reserve,  and  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy's  line  after  the  two  front  divisions  and  Mer- 
ritt's  cavalry  had  become  hotly  engaged." 

And  in  his  testimony  Sheridan  said :  ^ 

**  When  the  two  divisions  of  Ayres  and  Crawford  became 
hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  I  supposed  that  probably  all 
the  infantry  were  engaged  against  them ;  then  he  (Griffin) 
was  to  slip  around  on  their  left  flank  and  turn  the  position." 

Thus  Sheridan  now  says  that  he  intended  to  attack  a  line 
of  works  supposed  to  extend  north  from  the  White  Oak  road 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  Warren  and  the  officers 
under  him,  according  to  the  diagram,  expected  to  attack  a 
line  of  works  paraUel  to  the  White  Oak  road. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  diagram  and  the  words  of 
Warren's  order  are  not  consistent  with  each  other.  If  they 
are  not,  I  think  it  natural  that  the  diagram  should  have 
the  most  weight  with  those  to  whom  such  an  order  is  ad- 
dressed. 

But  I  think  there  is  no  inconsistency.  There  certainly  is 
not  if  we  read  in  it  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  movement 
to  the  left  to  cut  the  enemy  off  from  the  Claiborne  road  and 
drive  him  westward.  And  the  flanking  feature  of  the  move- 
ment by  our  infantry  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  carried 
out  substantially  as  designed. 

But  dismissing  for  the  present  the  plan  of  the  battle,  let  us 
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■ee  wlwt  aotuall;  hiqipened.  Jtut  how  &r  to  tlw  rigjht  onr 
oaTklzy  extended,  I  am  oiuble  to  detennine.  Hw  infuttty,  as 
I  haTS  Bud,  vere  fonned  in  an  opeiung  in  nar  ti.  GiaTell; 
Kan  CfaorolL  They  were  aboot  half  a  mik  diataat  from  tba 
White  Oak  road.  Ab  the  men  faced,  Ote  zight  of  Gnwfotd'a 
diviiion  waa  Mouwhat  nearer  to  the  road  than  the  kft  of 
Ayrea's  divirion.  The  left  guide  of  Ajne'i  diririoa  naidbtag 
rtiaightfonrard  wonld  hare  deated  tlie  ratnxn  of  the  amnqr'a 
wtnka  by  iome  800  yards. 

AyroB's  frmifc  when  fonnii^  waa  oorend  by  a  THy  naRov 
belt  of  woods,  and  <m  moring  he  oame  at  onoeinto  a  laige 
open  field.  It  is  impossible  to  detennine  1^  the  m^ia  we  bow 
haTe  just  what  the  sise  of  that  open  field  was.  Tbe  present  -^ 
mi^  are  made  np  from  reeant  atur^s  assiited  by  recoUectiona 
ofof&oers,  Onamapprepaied  for  theConrtof  loquirj  from 
reoent  surreys,  the  open  field  in  whieh  the  Fifth  Corps  vraa 
formed  has  almost  entirely  disaiqpeamd.  On  the  other  hand,  J 
the  open  fields  abont  Bass's  honse,  as  now  shown  on  the  map^  V 
seem  to  me  to  be  mooh  larger  than  th^  wen  in  1865.  Ayrea^ 
passed  thrao^  this  Bass  field  and  enteied  a  wood  upon  the 
farther  side.  Before  entering  the  wood  a  staff  officer  report«cl 
to  him  that  there  were  indicatimia  o£  the  euemy  off  to  left 
front.  Ayres  thos  had  some  fear  of  an  attack  upon  faia  left, 
and  Bent  word  back  to  Winthrop  to  bring  np  his  brigade  on 
the  left  promptly  if  the  leading  brigades  should  be  attacked 
from  the  place  indicated.  In  the  mean  time  Crawford's  diri- 
sion,  marching  more  rapidly  than  Ayres,  reached  the  White 
Oak  road  and  crossed  it,  and  the  two  divisions  were  diverg- 
ing so  that  there  was  a  considerable  gap  between  them. 
Crawford  was  followed  by  GrifEn. 

As  Ayres  advanced  to  the  second  belt  of  woods,  his  8d 
Brigade  was  thrown  into  some  oonfosion.  There  are  various 
accounts  o£  this  confusion.  Gieneral  Ayrea's  recollection  at 
the  Warren  Court  was  that  it  was  in  the  main  line  of  the 
3d  Brigade  that  the  confusion  occurred,  when  the  troops 
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were  ordered  forward  at  a  double-quick,  although  he  had  said 
in  his  report,  written  only  twelve  days  after  the  battle,  that 
*^  advancing  through  the  woods  into  an  open,  the  skirmishers 
engaged  those  of  the  enemy,  pushing  them  back.*'  ^ 

I  myself  have  no  recollection  of  any  skirmish  line.  But  the 
preponderance  of  testimony  is  that  there  were  skirmish  lines 
in  this  part  of  the  field  in  both  the  Union  and  Confederate 
armies. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  General  Sheridan  and  the 
officers  of  his  staff  on  this  point,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
general.  The  general  said  :  ^ 

*^  There  was  great  confusion  and  timidity  on  the  part  of  the 
men ;  in  fact  I  began  to  have  some  doubts  whether  I  was 
going  to  be  successful  or  not.  Our  skirmish  line  lay  down  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  very  slight ;  the  line  became  con- 
fused and  commenced  firing  straight  in  the  air.  The  poor 
fellows  had  been  fighting  behind  breastworks  for  a  long  period, 
and  when  they  got  out  to  attack  breastworks  they  seem  to 
have  been  a  little  timid." 

Colonel  Michael  Sheridan  sustains  his  brother,  the  general, 
in  charging  the  troops  of  General  Ayres  with  misbehavior  in 
the  early  part  of  the  action,  and  mentions  particularly  a  skir- 
mish line : ' 

"Q.  You  recollect  the  advance  from  the  church  about  four 
o'clock?  —  A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  What  were  your  movements  from  that  time  ?  —  A.  I 
accompanied  the  advance  when  it  moved  out  until  we  were 
within  perhaps  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
yards,  and  our  skirmish  line,  the  skirmish  line  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  commenced  shooting  in  the  air,  and  all  lay  down. 

"Q.  All  the  way  along? — A.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
whole  of  the  line. 

"  Q.  Shooting  up  vertically  ?  —  A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  could 
see ;  and  there  were  none  of  the  enemy  to  be  seen. 
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^^Q.  And  no  enemy  in  sight?  —  A.  I  did  not  see  any;  I 
was  on  the  skirmish  line. 

^'Q.  Was  there  any  firing  from  the  other  side? — A«  Nofii^ 
mg. 

Greneral  Francis  T.  Sherman,  also  on  Sheridan's  staff  at 
the  battle,  testifies :  ^ 

^'  Q.  Go  on  and  describe  the  movement  as  yoo  witnessed 
it  — A.  The  skirmish  line  moved  forward  and  broke  through 
a  fringe  of  timber  which  covered  them  in  their  formation  near 
Grravelly  Run  Church,  into  the  open  ground,  and  had  probably 
moved  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  into  that  ground  when  the 
rebels,  evidently  surprised  that  there  were  any  infantry  in  that 
position,  pushed  out  a  line  of  skirmishers,  prolonging  the  line 
of  their  works  and  meeting  our  front  nearly,  of  the  skirmisli- 
ers,  and  opened  a  scattered  fire. 

^^  Q.  You  saw  those  skirmishers  coming  ont  ?  —  A.  I  saw 
them  pushed  out  myself,  saw  them  moving  ont  there  on  a 
double-quick  — the  enemy's  skirmishers. 

^'Q.  Then,  what  transpired  when  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers opened  fire? — A.  Our  skirmish  line,  to  my  surprise,  im- 
mediately took  to  the  ground —  lay  down.  Greneral  Sheridan 
and  his  staff  at  about  that  time  rode  in  between  the  first  line 
of  battle  and  the  skirmishers,  and  rallied  them  and  poshed 
them  forward  again ;  and  from  that  on,  nntil  we  got  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  way  across  the  field,  we  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition, or  scarcely  any  fire,  with  the  exception  of  what  might 
be  received  from  the  skirmish  line  that  was  thrown  out." 

Colonel  Horace  Porter,  who  had  come  from  General  Grant 
and  was  riding  with  Sheridan,  testifies  substantially  to  the 
same  effect.^ 

"  Q.  You  saw  the  Fifth  Corps  form.  Did  you  see  them  move 
as  they  went  forward  into  action  ?  — A.  Yes. 

"Q.  Please  describe  exactly  what  you  witnessed. — A.  I  was 
with  General  Sheridan  during  most  of  the  time  of  that  attack 
1  W.  C.  857.  2  ^.  c.  911. 
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upjn  the  angle,  and  consequently  with  Ayres's  command.  In 
moving  forward  over  this  open  ground  there  was  a  line  of 
skirmishers  thrown  out  consisting  of  the  Bucktails,  from 
Pennsylvania —  I  happen  to  recollect  that,  as  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  —  and  they  moved  down  over  this  open  ground  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  they  met  with  a  very  heavy  fire;  that 
is,  I  judge  it  was  a  fire  of  a  skirmish  line  —  heavy  skirmish 
line.  The  line  of  skirmishers  was  staggered  by  this  fire  and 
halted  ;  a  number  of  them  were  shot  down.  Some  lay  down 
on  the  ground,  as  skirmishers  will.  General  Sheridan  mani- 
fested some  impatience  at  this,  seized  his  battle-flag,  and 
rushed  forward  with  most  of  his  staff,  and  by  shouting  and 
gesticulating  he  encouraged  the  men.  The  movement  was 
taken  np  again  and  the  division  advanced  very  handsomely 
down  to  the  woods.  They  then  went  on  to  make  their  attack 
upon  the  works  and  met  with  a  very  heavy  fire  from  there, 
which  compelled  Ayres's  division  to  halt,  and  they  fell  back 
some  distance.  General  Sheridan  was  then  giving  his  personal 
supervision  and  was  right  with  the  troops,  and  he  rushed  for- 
ward again,  and  by  shouting  and  encouraging  the  men  and 
directing  the  officers  and  making  himself  very  conspicuous 
there,  they  moved  forward  to  a  second  attack  and  went  in  very 
gallantly  and  carried  the  works." 

Major  Yanderbilt  Allen  of  Sheridan's  staff  testified  :  ^ 

^^  Q.  What  did  you  notice  when  the  corps  reached  the  White 
Oak  road?  —  A.  Shortly  after  the  corps  reached  the  White 
Oak  road,  I  noticed  that  General  Ayres's  division  had  changed 
front  to  the  left. 

"  Q.  What  then  happened? — A.  Then  the  other  divisions — 
Crawford's  and  Griffin's  —  advanced ;  did  not  turn  to  the  left ; 
and  there  came  some  4istance  between  them ;  they  were  sepa- 
rated. 

"  Q.  What  did  you  notice  as  to  General  Ayres's  division  ? 
Did  they  move  against  the  enemy? — A.  They  moved  against 
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the  enemy  to  the  left,  and  as  they  commenced  to  advance  the 
troops  commenced  firing —  General  Ayres's  troops  — although 
there  was  no  response  from  the  enemy  at  all,  and  we  were 
rather  doahtf  ul  whether  there  was  any  enemy  immediately  in 
our  front.  So  General  Sheridan  with  a  number  of  his  staff 
rode  to  the  front  of  Ayres's  division  —  to  the  front  of  the 
skirmish  line. 

^'Q.  What  did  General  Sheridan  do? — A.  Greneral  Sheri- 
dan stopped  the  firing  as  well  as  he  could. 

^^Q.  Did  the  division  advance? — A.  The  division  continued 
to  advance,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  met  with  a  very  heavy 
fire.  Then  the  division —  some  of  them  —  commenced  to  fall 
to  the  rear,  a  little  demoralized.  General  Sheridan  took  his 
headquarters  flag,  rode  to  the  head  of  the  division,  and  took 
them  in. 

^'  Q.  Did  you  go  over  the  return  of  the  works  there  ?  —  A. 
Yes." 

Colonel  George  A.  Forsyth,  also  of  the  staff,  testified:  ^ 

^^Q.  Were  you  with  him  [General  Sheridan]  at  the  time 
the  advance  began  towards  the  White  Oak  road  ? —  A.  Yes. 

^^  Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  point  of  the  engagement  you 
left  him  first?  —  A.  Yes. 

"Q.  Where  was  that?  —  A.  After  our  troops,  that  is  the 
Fifth  Corps,  commenced  to  move  in,  when  they  got  out  the 
skirmish  line,  and  got  out  pretty  well,  a  pretty  sharp  fire  be- 
gan to  develop  from  the  enemy.  I  think  that  was  before  they 
crossed  the  White  Oak  road.  But  when  they  got  in  and  got 
across  there,  for  a  moment  the  troops  were  staggered.  I  did 
not  see  any  effect  on  the  corps  but  as  you  may  have  seen  hap- 
pen to  the  best  ones.  I  just  darted  out  with  the  skirmishers, 
and  shouted  to  the  men  to  come  on.  I  had  done  that  thing  be- 
fore. They  hesitated  a  moment,  when  Captain  Allen,  an  aid  of 
General  Sheridan,  said  to  me,  just  about  the  time  the  fight  was 
getting  pretty  sharp,  and  the  men  were  kind  of  recovering 
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ihemselves,  he  said,  ^  General  Sheridan  wants  you  to  get  over,' 

^amd  he  pointed  to  these  divisions,  ^and  get  them  into  the 

rfight.'    I  looked  across,  and  I  could  see  the  other  divisions 

Reflecting  to  the  right.  •  •  .  I  turned  and  rode  down  over 

in  the  direction  of  those  divisions. 

^  Q.  You  say  this  confusion  was  such  as  you  have  seen  in 
the  best  of  troops  ?  —  A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  How  long  did  it  last  ?  —  A.  I  cannot  tell.  The  only 
way  I  can  express  it  is,  just  the  moment  I  saw  the  troops 
stagger,  and  thought  for  a  moment  they  might  break,  I  rushed 
right  out  without  waiting  for  orders,  and  cheered  them  a  lit- 
tle.  I  thought  the  men  wanted  encouragement. 

"  Q.  Then  they  recovered  themselves  ? —  A.  They  seemed 
to." 

General  James  W.  Forsyth,  who  was  chief  of  staff  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  force  of  the 
enemy  to  our  right  of  the  return,  although  he  is  in  error  as 
to  the  actual  position  of  our  cavalry.   His  testimony  is :  ^ 

^'Q.  In  relation  to  the  enemy's  works,  did  he  [General 
Sheridan]  indicate  at  all  where  the  right  of  the  cavalry  was 
in  relation  to  the  left  of  the  enemy's  works  ?  —  A.  That  they 
were  on  their  right,  encircling  them  in  their  works.  There 
was  nothing  in  our  front. 

"  Q.  Where  you  were  at  Gravelly  Run  Church  ?  —  A  Yes. 
Otherwise  we  would  have  sent  a  force  out  to  that  line  to  pro- 
tect  the  formation  of  that  corps ;  we  did  not." 

G>lonel  Archer  N.  Martin  of  Sheridan's  staff  testifies  that 
he  was  sent  to  General  Mackenzie  with  instructions  and  after- 
wards rejoined  General  Sheridan.   He  continues :  ^ 

"Q.  Describe  what  you  noticed  when  you  rejoined  him. — 
A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  immediately  upon  my  rejoin- 
ing or  some  little  time  afterwards.  The  Fifth  Corps  or  a 
portion  of  it  —  the  left  portion  belonging  to  the  left  of  the 
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flfdi  Corps — movad  into  tbe  woods  towaids  tbs  iPotiEB»  and 
there  was  considerable  confosion ;  they  seemed  to  be  laliher 
demoialiaed ;  and  the  general  took  tbe  beadqnarlws  flag — 
the  guidons  that  we  had,  which  had  red  at  tbe  top  and  wUte 
at  the  bottom,  or  vice  iMrsa,  with  two  stars — andjammedft 
down  in  his  boot  and  moved  forward  some  lilde  ^liatanwii 
The  men  rallied  then,  and  soon  after  that  a  ebaige  waa  aaade 
across  the  works,  the  cavalry  charging  on  die  IdSt,  and  wn 
went  np  through  the  works  at  tbe  angle.*' 

There  can  be  no  donbt  diat  there  was  some  eoniwAm  in 
Gwyn's  brigade  soon  after  ib^  started  forward,  and  no  dodit 
General  Sheridan  and  his  staff  took  an  aetive  part  in  iwitotiBg 
order.  Sheridan  was  so  alarmed  diat  he  sent  his  bfoAerl!»tiie 
left  to  stop  the  advance  of  tbe  cavalry.  Michael  Sheridan  sstys:^ 

^*I  went  round  through  the  woods  to  where  OmenlManitt 
was,  probably  near  tbe  Dinwiddie  and  Blve  Foika  soa^l  I 
think  his  headquarters  were  somewhere  in  tiiat  neii^kbadboed. 
I  directed  bun  to  withhdd  his  attaidc,  as  die  FM^  Gocpa 
not  behaving  well,  and  widihold  hb  attaok  unfl  Om 
was  renewed  dose  in  on  Ins  righl'* 

But  none  of  these  cavalry  officers  speaks  of  voOayn  wIjbIi 
Ayres' received  upon  his  left  flank  as  bo  advanced. 

In  describing  Ayres's  movements  leading  to  the  canying 
of  the  angle,  I  follow  Ayres's  testimony  as  borne  out  by  my 
own  recollections;  and  first  my  own  recollections.  I  rode  in 
the  first  place  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  leading  brigade, 
and  I  was  the  officer  who  thought  he  discovered  signs  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  advanced  left  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and 
it  was  I  who  went  back  to  tell  Winthrop  to  look  out  for  an 
attack  from  the  left.  It  was  doubtless  while  I  had  gone  back 
to  Winthrop  that  the  confusion  occurred  in  the  3d  Brigade. 
I  saw  nothing  of  it.  On  my  return,  seeing  a  wide  gap  between 
the  2d  and  3d  brigades,  I  rode  through  it  until  I  found  my- 
self in  advance  of  either  brigade,  thinking  what  could  be  done 
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to  bring  the  brigades  together.  Just  then  General  Sheridan 
came  riding  with  his  large  staff  of  officers  and  orderlies  along 
the  front  of  our  lines  from  right  to  left.  This  was  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  after  we  had  moved  forward.  He 
halted,  and  after  some  uncomplimentary  remarks  upon  the 
loneliness  of  my  position  went  off  at  a  gallop  to  the  left,  where 
I  had  told  him  he  would  find  the  enemy.  He  received  a  volley 
of  which  I  saw  in  the  little  distance  the  blue  smoke.  This  I 
now  think  was  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  return.  Just  then 
I  heard  heavy  volleys  on  my  left  in  rear.  I  knew  what  they 
meant.  I  rode  immediately  back  to  Ayres.  I  found  that  as 
he  had  entered  a  second —  it  may  have  been  a  third  —  belt  of 
woods,  he  had  received  a  heavy  volley  raking  the  left  flank 
of  his  2d  Brigade.  The  commanding  officer  of  that  brigade 
had  been  wounded,  and  Ayres  had  taken  personal  command, 
and  was  making  a  new  formation  to  face  the  return,  which  he 
now  knew  was  on  his  left.  He  had  halted  the  brigade,  and 
faced  it  to  the  left,  and  was  filing  it  to  the  left  to  form  a  new 
line,  upon  which  Winthrop  came  up  on  the  left  as  previously 
instructed.  I  did  not  stop  to  see  aU  this,  but  at  Ayres's  order 
sent  a  staff  officer  to  bring  the  8d  Brigade  into  the  new  move- 
ment, and  went  myself  in  pursuit  of  General  Griffin.  General 
Ayres  testifies  that  he  did  not  observe  the  White  Oak  road 
when  he  crossed  it,  but  that  the  enemy's  fire  told  him  that  it 
was  time  to  change  his  formation,  and  that  he  finally  carried 
the  return  with  two  brigades,  Winthrop's  and  Bowerman's, 
his  right  overlapping  the  northerly  end  of  the  return.  He 
thought  that  he  had  forgotten  the  3d  Brigade,  but  I  remember, 
as  I  have  said,  that  he  told  me  to  send  a  staff  officer  to  bring 
it  in.  I  remember  that  I  sent  Lieutenant  Yardley.  Ayres  says 
that  the  woods  were  very  dense  where  he  changed  front  and 
that  the  breastworks  could  not  be  seen  by  his  troops  until  they 
were  close  upon  them.  He  says  that  just  after  he  changed 
his  front  General  Sheridan  came  to  him  and  expressed  a  fear 

that  he  was  firing  into  our  cavalry.^ 
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^  He  came  to  me  some  three  times  and  eqweasod  die  same 
fear  that  I  had  changed  my  front  too  soon,  and  was  enga^^ng 
the  cavalry  instead  of  the  enemy;  diat  I  had  dianged  it  before 
I  got  soffidenily  far  north.** 

This  statement  fits  in  i»etty  well  wiihmy  reooQeotion  gmn 
above.  General  Sheridan  was  riding  aeross  the  front  of  the 
whole  corps  from  right  to  1^  and  reorived  a  fire  feom  tiie 
enemy  when  he  got  to  the  extreme  left  Tliat  fire  mnst  Iwie 
been  from  the  very  northern  part  of  the  retnm,  whesreaa  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  took  it  to  be  from  the  angle,  and  so  on  oonmig 
back  to  Ayres  he  fonnd  that  he  was  changing  or  had  ehai^pd 
front,  as  he  thought,  too  soon.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Gtenenl 
Sheridan  rode  in  rear  of  Crawford  and  in  front  of  Ajrai 
when  he  received  the  enemy's  fire. 

That  General  Sheridan  did  ride  from  the  right  to  tlie  left 
of  the  corps  is  testified  to  by  his  chief  of  staff,  GdlonelJaiiies 
W.Forsyth.  He  was  asked  by  counsel  for  General 'Wianeii:^ 

^^Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  struck  the  White  Oak  load 
to  the  time  diat  the  works  at  that  ang^  were  carried?— A. 
When  I  got  into  the  fight,  it  seemed  but  a  short  time. 

^Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  particular  inddent  that  took  phee 
just  at  that  time  of  the  advancid? — A.  When  we  moved  dose 
in  to  their  works,  they  were  shielded  from  us,  and  we  from 
them,  by  heavy  thick  timber,  copse;  and  the  general  and 
staff  were  riding  on  the  lines,  from  the  right  to  the  left.  My 
horse  became  fractious ;  we  were  at  a  gallop,  and  I  pushed 
him  beyond  the  general,  who,  I  supposed,  was  going  on.  I 
pushed  on  by,  and  forced  the  horse  through  this  timber,  and 
came  out  on  the  main  road  leading  up  to  the  rebel  works  on 
the  Five  Forks  road,  on  the  road  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House. 

"Q.  This  road  led  from  Five  Forks  to  Dinwiddie  (referring 
to  the  Gillespie  map)?  —  A.  Yes;  I  pushed  on  there,  and  I 
was  followed  by  one  officer.  The  general  halted  with  his  staff, 
and  did  not  follow  through  there.   My  horse  was  fractions 
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and  ran  off,  and  this  other  officer  followed  me.  When  we  got 
onto  the  Five  Forks  road,  there  was  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
^v-orks  down,  and  the  enemy  were  all  occupying  the  works. 
Xhere  was  nothing  between  myself  and  the  enemy.  They  said, 
^  Here  come  the  Yankee  sons  of  bitches,'  and  opened  fire  upon 
us.  I  wheeled  my  horse  and  rode  down  the  road.  Captain 
^cGonigle,  who  was  with  me,  says,  ^  I  am  shot.'  I  told  him 
to  throw  himself  on  the  neck  of  his  horse  and  follow  me.  I 
rode  down  the  road  from  the  enemy  for  some  100  yards,  and 
then  wheeled  to  the  left  into  the  woods  and  rejoined  the  gen- 
eral, and  went  with  him  over  the  works. 

"Q.  That  is,  over  the  works  at  the  angle? — A.  Up  in  the 
angle  near  there ;  I  cannot  specify  exactly,  but  I  went  over 
the  works  with  him." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Forsyth  names  Captain  McGonigle 

as  the  officer  wounded,  and  Captain  McGonigle  speaking  of 

being  wounded  mentions  Forsyth.  I  quote  from  his  testimony :  ^ 

"Q.  You  were  wounded  there,  I  believe? — A.  Yes;  just 

after  we  crossed  the  road,  I  was  slightly  wounded. 

"Q.  Which  direction  did  you  then  take?  —  A.  When  I 
was  hit  I  lost  control  of  my  horse,  and  he  carried  me  down 
in  here  (southeast  of  the  '  return ')  —  along  in  here.  The 
firing  was  very  heavy  here,  and  he  swerved  from  the  fire ;  and 
General  Forsyth  also  was  here;  my  horse  swerved  and  turned 
up  in  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  that  wood  road 
(just  before  the  angle) ;  I  think  we  came  farther  than  that. 
And  then,  after  crossing  a  little  rise  of  the  ground,  and  get- 
ting out  of  the  fire,  I  dismounted  and  got  control  of  myself. 
I  was  partially  paralyzed  with  the  shock.  I  rode  around  here 
and  joined  the  general,  and  came  in  through  here  with  him 
(indicates  around  to  the  east  of  the  ^return').  I  think  we 
rode  right  along  on  the  inside  of  the  works." 

I  think  that  it  was  the  wood  road  leading  from  the  Ford 
road  to  the  White  Oak  road  to  the  right  of  the  return,  as 
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■bown  on  tiw  Cotton  nu^  to  iduoh  both  Forsytb  aod  McGo- 
nigle  leter.  On  I2ieir  retom  down  that  road  towards  the 
Wbite  Oak  raad  tbsy  omased  over  and  joined  General  Sheri- 
dan, wbo  was  now  with  tbe  troop*  of  General  Ayrea. 

One  woidnumastotbeoonfnnon  in  Ajrea'stroops.  From 
tiie  teatimony  of  aome  of  Sberidan'a  staff  ofBcers  it  would 
Boom  tbat  tbe  oonforion  in  Ute  8d  &igado  was  repeated  in 
the  2d  and  1st,  or  aetnally  took  place  in  that  part  of  the 
oommand  tbat  oairied  tbe  eoamy's  wo^a  ao  galbuitl^.  XVom 
my  knowlege  of  tbe  tnx^  eq>6cially  of  Wintiin^'a  br^pMle^ 
wbiob  bad  aenred  witb  tbe  two  Imgades  of  regular  tmapa 
all  throngb  tbe  war  ontU  tbe  few  anrnving  legnlara  wan 
taken  frinn  tbe  field,  and  bad  long  bean  ragarded  laj  Am 
T^nlan  themaelna  as  tbair  e^oals,  I  cannot  tbink  Unt  Hm 
ii  80.  I  think  it  is  due  to  my  old  oommandar  and  to  myMm- 
Tades  to  qoote  what  he  sud  in  reply  to  Sheridan's  twatinwij 
qnoted  above.  Tbe  old  Boman,  as  we  used  to  oall  faiai,  is  as 
eloquent  as  he  is  booio,  as  brave  in  speeob  as  in  batde^  aad 
brave  enough  for  tbe  bravest  in  Mtber.* 

**  As  I  formed  my  line  of  batda,"  be  says,  **  ^  Maryknid 
2d  Ojgade  waa  <m  the  left,  and  the  8d'  Breads,  Ddn. 
ware  and  Pennsylvania  troops,  on  tbe  right  front  In  4» 
rear  was  my  Ist  Brigade,  under  Winthrop,  which  I  came  in 
command  of  just  before  Gettysburg.  Tbey  bad  fought  through 
the  WildemesB,  at  Spottsylvania,  Betbesda  Chuicfa  (Cold 
Harbor),  Petersburg,  and  upon  the  Weldon  Bailroad,  and 
never  but  once  behind  breastworks.  They  had  fought  in  the 
open  many  times,  and  assaulted  the  enemy's  breastworks  many 
times.  They  numbered  800  out  of  3,600  men  with  which  I 
crossed  tbe  Bapidan;  reduced  from  3,600  to  1,500  in  the 
first  twenty-six  days.  I  lost  twelve  colonels  in  nine  raiments, 
and  every  field  officer,  in  the  -Wilderness.  Those  wen  my 
1st  Brigade  troops.  Tbe  2d  Brigade  were  four  raiments 
of  Marylandera.  They  oame  to  me  just  before  the  Weldon 
»  W.a254. 
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^Railroad.  I  put  them  in  on  the  railroad  the  first  two  days, 
and  they  helped  to  win  the  battle  in  the  open.  On  the  third 
day  they  fought  behind  breastworks.  Then  during  the  rest 
of  the  season  they  fought  at  diiSerent  times  and  places,  and 
never  but  once  behind  breastworks,  as  mentioned  before.  The 
last  fight  they  had  was  at  Dabney's  mills  in  the  open,  until 
they  fought  here. 


cc 


The  Sd  Brigade  were  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  troops 
that  came  to  me  just  after  the  Weldon  Railroad.  They 
were  a  sort  of  reenf  oroement  to  me  ;  sent  to  me  by  General 
Warren,  but  they  had  the  same  fortune  with  the  rest  of  my 
troops  after  that." 

"  Q.  Had  you  any  of  the  regulars  of  your  division  here  ?  — 
A.  No;  the  regulars  had  been  buried.  I  had  regulars  —  what 
were  known  as  the  regular  division,  before  I  went  into  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  I  left  one  half  of  them  there,  and 
buried  the  rest  in  the  Wilderness.  There  were  no  regulars 
left." 

And  I  feel  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  repeat  what  Ayres 
himself  says  of  the  disorder  that  occurred  in  his  3d  Bri- 
gade: ^ 

^  Just  after  that  there  came  a  little  fire  from  the  woods  in 
front.  This  was  when  we  first  came  into  this  field,  south  of  it. 
Going  along  a  little  more,  there  came  a  volley  from  a  little 
piece  of  woods  in  my  front,  a  small  fire  that  struck  the  right 
of  my  right  brigade.   I  don't  know  as  it  hit  anybody. 

"Q.  That  was  before  you  changed  direction  at  all? — A. 
Yes,  moving  straight  forward ;  that  fire  was  from  the  front. 
The  commander  of  that  brigade  gave  the  command  '  double- 
quick  '  to  his  troops  —  my  right  brigade  —  contrary  to  direc- 
tions he  had  received,  and  his  brigade  struck  a  double-quick 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  disorder.  No  man,  accord- 
ing to  my' observation,  faced  about ;  it  was  a  little  confusion 
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which  came  from  giving  the  command  to  ^  double-quick,'  and 
they  broke  line  by  going  forward  too  fast.  That  is  the  history 
of  all  this  '  confusion '  that  this  brigade  was  thrown  into  at 
Five  Forks." 

I  now  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Harrison  Adreon, 
who  commanded  the  left  regiment  of  the  Maryland  brigade. 
You  will  see  that  he  was  in  position  to  have  and  does  have  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  what  took  place  when  the  return 
was  carrried  by  Ayres.  You  will  observe  for  yourselyes  the 
errors  in  his  testimony.  They  are  just  what  we  might  expect 
from  a  witness  testifying  so  long  after  the  events  have  trans- 
pired :  * 

^'Q.  How  was  that  movement  executed?  —  A.  I  think  it 
was  just  face  to  the  left  and  file  left ;  it  was  done  very  quickly. 

'^  Q.  Where  was  Winthrop's  brigade  in  the  movement  up? 

—  A.  Just  before  we  made  that  final  charge  he  was  on  oar 
left. 

"  Q.  Where  had  he  been  before  that?  —  A.  I  don't  know ; 
I  think  he  was  in  the  rear  of  the  front  line  of  battle,  or  in  the 
centre  somewhat.  I  didn't  observe  those  troops  until  just 
previous  to  charging  up  those  works.  Greneral  Sheridan  lode 
down  the  line,  and  Winthrop's  brigade  was  on  our  left,  and 
my  regiment  was  the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade. 

"  Q«  (by  the  Court).   What  was  the  name  of  the  brigade? 

—  A.  Known  as  the  Maryland  brigade,  Bowerman  com- 
manding. 

Q.  "  Then  you  say  your  regiment  was  the  left  regiment  of 
brigade  ?  —  A.  Yes ;  on  the  extreme  left. 

"  Q.  And  Winthrop's  brigade  came  up  on  your  left? —  A. 
Yes. 

^^  Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  faced  and  filed  to  the 
left  ?  —  A.  It  was  after. 

"  Q.  Then  they  had  not  been  there  before?  —  A.  No ;  they 
came  on  our  left;  I  did  n't  see  any  troops  upon  our  left  until 
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"^re  got  out  in  front  of  those  woods  to  make  the  final 
^^harge. 

^  Q.  Before  Winthrop  came  up  on  your  left,  where  was  his 
Hbrigade?  —  A.  I  don't  know  that. 

"Q.  Was  it  not  in  reserve  in  the  rear?— A.  I  think  it 
was  in  reserve ;  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  see  them. 

*^  Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  movements  of  General 
Gwyn's  brigade,  the  third,  at  that  time  ?  —  A.  I  did  n't  observe 
them  ;  they  were  on  our  right. 

*^  Q.  Did  you  see  them  while  you  were  still  attempting  to 
wheel?  —  A.  No;  I  was  paying  attention  to  my  own  regi- 
ment especially,  and  I  did  n't  see  Gwyn's  brigade. 

^Q.  Then  your  brigade  was  part  of  the  command  that  car- 
ried that  angle  of  the  works  ?  —  A.  Yes ;  my  regiment  went 
over  the  works. 

"  Q.  Did  you  see  General  Warren  just  about  that  time,  or 
just  before  then?  —  A.  I  didn't  see  him  while  we  were 
advancing  in  line  of  battle. 

"  Q.  Then  you  became  hotly  engaged  ?  —  A.  Yes. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  General  Sheridan? —  A.  I  saw  him  when 
we  were  in  front  of  those  woods,  just  previous  to  making  the 
final  charge.  He  came  down  the  line  from  the  right  and  had 
his  full  staff  with  him  ;  and  the  men  had  halted — sort  of  for- 
mation of  the  line.  After  firing,  the  line  was  somewhat  broken, 
although  the  men  were  standing  and  perfectly  steady.  He 
came  down  from  the  right ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm and  cheering,  and  it  drew  a  heavy  fire.  He  came  down 
between  our  line  and  the  enemy.  That  was  before  the  charge 
on  the  line  of  works. 

**Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  that  ?  —  A.  I  saw  him  after  I 
got  over  that  line.  I  charged  over,  and  went  over  the  works, 
and  then  General  Sheridan  rode  up  to  me  and  told  me  to  get 
back  in  the  works. 

"  Q.  Did  you  halt  there  ?  —  A.  Yes,  we  halted  there. 

"Q.  For  how  long  ?  —  A.  We  were  not  in  action  any,  after 
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thal,afcalL   He  tdd  me  to  gsfe  bade  in  Ihe  iprIdi  ;  tiuit  his 
cavaliy  were  on  the  left*' 

On  orott-ezamination  Cokoel  Adieon  nid:  ^ 

"Q.  Yon  got  into  iKmtion  alnmfe  fonr  or  hal£fiMt  {oar? — 
A.  Yes ;  about  four  o'ekMsk,  to  the  best  of  my  jndgmisnt;  I 
did  n*t  take  any  note  of  the  time. 

**Q.  Gteneral  Sheridan  oame  riding  down  the  igont  of  Ayrss's 
division  jnst  beforo  yon  made  the  final  aasaolt -^  betVMD  yoor 
division  and  the  enemy?  —  A.  Yes. 

""Q.  Do  yon  reoolleet  anything  that  he  said  or  did  at  that 
time? — A.  He  was  jnst  riding  down  with  his  baft  off.  The 
idea  was  to  enoonrage  the  men,  I  prssnme. 

^Q.  Yondid  not  notioewlieieGwyn*s  brigade  went  oner  Ae 
works? — A.  No;  hemnsthavebeentotheriglitof  om.  Some 
of  Winthrop's  brigade  got  in  with  onr  men  aft  the  wmlDS  at 
the  angle. 

^Q.  The  heavy  fire  that  yon  met,  as  yon  moved  19  to  Oe 
assault,  was  from  those  woods  in  the  diieetioB  of  dm  no|^? 
—  A.  Yes. 

«*Q.  Not  from  the  northward  or  northeast?— A.  No; 
think  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  angle. 

^  Q.  Yonr  orders  were,  to  ohange  direction  in  dm 
of  a  left  half -wheel  as  soon  as  yon  get  near  the  White 
road?— A.  Yes. 

<*Q.  After  yon  got  in  the  works,  then,  yon  goft  ft  good 
prisoners,  didn't  you  ? — A.  We  were  getting  prisoners  np  i 
that  opening.  They  were  coming  in  through  the  woods.   ( 
dicates  opening  just  east  of  the  angle.)    I  recollect,  when 
made  a  charge  there  just  after  General  Sheridan  passed, 
whole  line  went  forward.   I  recollect  that  I  told  two  or 
of  the  men  to  stay  behind  and  watoh  those  people. 
were  so  many  Confederates  getting  behind  us,  and  there 
so  many  guns  lying  there,  I  did  n't  know  what  wonld 
That  was  before  we  made  the  assault. 

1  W.  C.  482. 
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"  Q.  How  many  prisoners  did  you  get  there  ? — A.  1  think 
2,000,  at  least,  and  a  number  of  battle-flags. 

"Q.  Did  any  of  your  division  move  forward,  after  you  had 
captured  the  angle  ?  —  A.  I  did  n't  know  what  the  balance  of 
the  division  did;  but  we  remained  there  until  the  fight  was 
over  for  us,  when  we  took  that  angle.  We  never  fired  any 
more." 

By  the  Court :  * 

^^Q.  When  you  got  inside  of  those  works  could  you  see  how 
far  that  ^return'  from  the  angle  to  the  north  or  northwest 
extended?  —  A.  We  could  see  this  line  of  works  running  up; 
could  not  see  how  far  it  extended.  There  was  an  opening 
there,  I  think,  that  we  could  see  a  little  ways ;  but  I  could 
not  see  far.  We  knew  there  was  a  line  there,  because  we  sent 
some  men  up  to  that  comer  to  check  some  fire. 

"  Q.  Can  you  point  out  where  your  regiment  went  in  ?  —  A. 
Within  100  or  150  feet  of  the  angle  on  the  White  Oak  road. 

"  Q.  And  Winthrop  was  on  your  left,  when  you  went  in? — 
A.  Yes,  when  we  made  the  original  charge;  but  when  we  got 
out  into  the  works,  in  going  through  those  woods,  the  men 
came  together  in  that  angle,  so  that  his  men  were  mixed  up 
with  some  of  mine,  and  various  regiments  mixed  up. 

"Q.  Did  you  note  the  time  by  a  watch  or  otherwise  in  this 
movement? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  notice  any  watch. 

^'  Q.  You  don't  know  the  time  that  you  went  over  those  in- 
trenchments? —  A.  I  might  judge  it  from  the  time  I  remained 
there;  I  suppose  we  remained  in  the  works  an  hour.  It  was 
not  quite  sundown  when  we  started  up  the  White  Oak  road  ; 
before  we  went  far  the  sun  went  down. 

"  Q.  What  time  do  you  think  you  got  in  the  works  ?  —  A.  I 
think  about  five  o'clock. 

"  Q.  When  you  got  in  the  works  did  you  see  any  cavalry  on 
your  left  anywhere  ?  —  A.  No ;  General  Sheridan,  as  I  say, 
came  to  me  in  the  works  and  ordered  me  back  inside,  and  said 

1  W.  C.  433. 
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his  cavalry  were  on  the  left.  He  then  left  me  and  went  to  the 
left,  and  I  saw  cavalry  charge  up  that  road,  as  it  appeared  to 
me. 

And  on  further  cross-examination  he  said :  ^ 

^^  Q.  How  long  were  you  halted  after  you  had  wheeled,  while 
you  were  re-forming,  before  you  moved  in  to  the  final  assault? 
—  A.  I  presume  we  were  there  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  because 
General  Sheridan  was  coming.  We  could  hear  sounds  from 
the  right  and  cheering.  It  took  some  time  to  come  down  that 
line ;  I  suppose  it  took  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

^^  Q.  That  was  after  they  had  crossed  the  road  and  were 
facing  the  angle?  —  A.  Facing  those  woods  before  making 
that  charge. 

"Q.  Against  the*  return'?— A.  Yes." 

Michael  Sheridan,  the  general's  brother,  says  that  when  the 
confusion  occurred  on  Ayres's  right  the  general  sent  him  to 
Merritt  with  directions  to  withhold  his  attack,  as  the  Fifth 
Corps  were  not  behaving  well.  Colonel  Sheridan  found  Mer- 
ritt close  in  upon  the  enemy's  works  near  the  Dinwiddie  road, 
and  stopped  the  attack  by  the  cavalry  until  Merritt  should 
hear  heavy  infantry  firing  on  his  right.  He  stayed  with  Sher- 
idan for  five  or  ten  minutes,  he  says,^  and  then  while  on  his 
way  back  heard  the  crash  of  musketry  indicating  that  the  ac- 
tual assault  by  Ayres  had  begun,  and  immediately  afterwards 
he  heard  firing  by  Merritt's  cavalry.  This  testimony  helps 
us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  two  arms  cooper- 
ated, and  also  goes  to  show  that  there  was  something  of  a 
gap  between  them.  Captain  Alvord  of  the  2d  Massachusetts, 
who  states  that  he  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  cavalry, 
says : ' 

^'  Ayres  moved  right  along  against  the  '  return '  and  car- 
ried it,  and  as  he  advanced  on  the  north  of  the  White  Oak 
road,  westward  towards  Five  Forks,  there  was,  of  course,  a 
heavy  action  going  on  to  the  west  of  it,  towards  Five  Forks. 
1  W.  C.  434.  a  W.  C.  216,  217  •  W.  C.  821. 
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As  he  came  out  into  an  open  field,  which  was  a  little  west  of 
the  line  which  he  had  carried,  my  own  brigade  broke  from 
cover,  carried  the  enemy's  works,  and  attacked  Ayres's  left, 
and  there  was  quite  a  confusion." 
He  adds : 

^^The  infantry  got  a  little  ahead  of  the  cavalry  line  as 
they  passed  down  the  north  side  of  the  White  Oak  road  (on 
the  north  side  of  the  breastworks,  he  means);  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  all  mixed,  —  the  cavalry,  of  course,  dis- 
mounted." 

This  tells  us  that  the  right  of  the  cavalry  crossed  the  works 
at  the  open  field  just  north  of  the  works  and  a  little  distance 
west  of  the  return.   The  infantry,  however,  that  the  cavalry 
eame  into  contact  with  did  not  belong  to  Ayres.  It  was  a  part 
of  Griffin's  division  under  Chamberlain,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.    Ayres,  having  carried  the  return,  halted  to  re-form.   He 
had  taken  two  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  battle-flags,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  prisoners  came  in  on  ac- 
count oi  the  advance  of  Chamberlain  across  the  Sydnor  field 
presently  to  be  described.   And  of  course,  the  attack  by  the 
cavalry  upon  the  rebel  front  is  an  essential,  element  of  the 
1>attle.   Indeed,  Sheridan  in  his  testimony  said :  ^ 

*^  Ayres's  division,  as  I  testified  heretofore,  and  the  cavalry, 
1  think,  won  the  battle ;  the  others  did  not  get  in  in  time.  They 
got  in  to  get  a  little  chance,  but  virtually  I  think  the  battle 


was  over." 


He  also  said :  ^ 

^^Substantially  when  I  got  behind  the  enemy's  works  the 
battle  was  ended.  We  had  fighting  afterwards.  You  can  have 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  after  a  battle  is  ended." 

And  I  must  add  that  until  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
I  read  the  testimony  given  at  the  Warren  Court,  I  myself 
never  believed  that  the  other  divisions  of  infantry  were  seri- 
ously engaged. 

1  W.  C.  118.  «  W.  C.  118. 
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We  will  now  follow  the  movements  of  Crawford  and  Grif- 
fin ;  but  first,  it  is  due  to  Ayres  to  say  that  he  made  the 
change  of  direction  of  his  own  motion. 

Crawford  and  Griffin  had  crossed  the  White  Oak  road 
before  Ayres  received  the  enemy's  fire  that  caused  him  to 
abruptly  change  direction  to  the  left,  and  when  that  fire  came 
they  were  marching  directly  away  from  it. 

Crawford,  in  advance,  met  a  slight  skirmish  fire  from  the 
Munford  cavalry,  and  this  so  occupied  his  attention  that  he 
did  not  perceive  that  Ayres  was  actually  engaged.  He  himself 
was  riding  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  rear  brigade  of  his  com- 
mand. He  was  anxious  about  his  right,  although  Grriffin  was 
immediately  behind. 

He  says  his  instructions  were  to  make  a  left  half-wheel  on 
crossing  the  White  Oak  road,  and  that  before  giving  orders 
to  thus  change  direction  he  advanced  about  one  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  road  in  order  that  he  might  dear  Ayres's 
flank.  But  what  he  did  was  to  advance  five  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  road,  send  back  word  to  Warren  that  his  con- 
nection with  Ayres  was  broken,  with  a  request  for  further 
instructions ;  but  he  kept  marching  on. 

When  Ayres  was  changing  direction  to  the  left,  everybody 
knew  that  Crawford  and  Griffin  were  getting  too  far  away. 
Ayres  knew  it,  and  sent  to  his  old  comrade  Griffin  to  come 
in  on  his  right,  as  he  often  had  before.  Griffin  knew  it.  His 
practised  ear  told  him  that  the  battle  was  begun,  and  leaving 
his  command  for  a  moment,  he  rode  at  full  speed  to  Ayres 
and  asks  what  is  up.  *•  Nothing  much,"  says  Ayres,  "nothing 
new.  The  same  old  story ;  Crawford  has  gone  off  and  left  me 
to  fight  alone."  Sheridan  knew  it  and  sent  word  to  Warren 
that  his  troops  were  moving  too  far  to  the  right.  Warren 
knew  it.  He  sent  word  to  Griffin  to  go  in  on  Ayres's  right,  and 
went  himself  in  pursuit  of  Crawford.  Crawford's  messenger, 
who  was  to  ask  for  instructions,  found  Warren  riding  up  to  the 
left  of  Crawford's  left  brigade,  Kellogg's.     The  messenger 
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took  back  instructions  to  Crawford  to  hold  his  left  and  swing 
aronnd  his  right. 

Warren  stopped  and  saw  Kellogg's  brigade  wheel  to  the 
left  and  establish  a  new  liae  of  battle  at  right  angles  to  the 
previous  movement.  He  ordered  Kellogg  to  halt  in  this  posi- 
tion —  it  was  in  an  opening  —  until  the  next  brigade  came 
up  on  his  right ;  and  then  himself  passed  into  the  wood  in  pur- 
suit of  Crawford.  He  did  not  find  him,  but  sent  away  all  his 
staff  officers  one  after  another  to  tell  him  to  make  the  wheel 
at  once  and  keep  closed  in  on  Kellogg's  brigade  that  had  been 
established  in  the  new  direction. 

When  Warren  came  out  of  the  wood  Kellogg's  brigade  had 
gone.  For  Sheridan,  alarmed  at  this  ^'wandering  off,"  as  the 
president  of  the  Warren  Court  termed  it,  of  Crawford's  and 
Griffin's  divisions,  sent  staff  officers  direct  to  Crawford  to 
bring  him  back.  One  of  these  staff  officers,  finding  Kellogg 
standing  idle,  ordered  him  forward. 

Kellogg  was  no  more  seen  by  the  troops  of  either  of  the 
other  brigades  of  Crawford's  division  until  all  three  brigades 
liad  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  C.  Young's  field  on  the  Ford 
Toad,  due  north  from  Five  Forks  proper.  He  passed  through 
the  Sydnor  field  by  the  Chimneys,  and  his  left  was  somewhat 
annoyed  by  firing  from  the  Sydnor  house.  He  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  dislodge  a  rebel  picket  occupying  the  house.  Kellogg 
must  have  advanced  westward  with  considerable  rapidity, 
for  as  I  have  said  above,  neither  of  the  other  brigades  of  the 
Third  Division  saw  his  troops  in  the  Sydnor  field.  As  he 
crossed  that  field  he  heard  firing  off  on  his  left.  Ayres  had 
not  then  carried  the  return.  He  must  have  moved  west  with 
considerable  rapidity,  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  crossed  the 
Sydnor  field  and  was  out  of  sight  before  any  other  troops 
entered  it.  He  crossed  the  field  early  in  the  battle,  for  he  was 
in  his  new  formation  facing  west  when  Forsyth  came  upon 
him  and  put  him  in  motion,  and  Winthrop  was  but  just  com- 
ing up  on  the  left  of  Ayres  when  Forsyth  entered  the  wood. 


I 


Cimwfoid,  ■■  ovdeied  "by  Warren,  swung  Baxter's  brigade 
•loond  to  eoons  in  on  Kellogg'a  right,  Coulter  foUowing; 
but  not  fiading  ^JIo^,  he  moved  with  the  two  brigades 
the  direotian  of  the  duaaneys,  bringing  Coulter  in  on  Baxter's 
left  ^DieeB  tcoope  met  with  more  opposition  than  Kellogg 
from  Honfoid'e  oaviliT',  and  Crawford  coDtinued  to  bear  too 
ba  to  tiie  rig^t)  i.  «.  too  far  nortiL 

Wanen  himeolf  temaioed  for  the  present  at  the  northerly 
Old  of  till  apBU.  field  north  of  the  White  Oak  road,  a  central 
pontioB,  u  he  tiwaght,  in  rear  of  his  corps. 

Oriffla'e  diTunoa  at  the  start  had  followed  Crawford's. 
Butlett  me  on  the  left,  Chamberlain  and  Gregory  on  the 
ri{^  Qtttnbadiin  commanded  Gregory's  brigade,  as  well 
ae  hie  own.  He  mai-ched  in  column  of  regiments,  having  two 
of  Qtitjgiay**  deployed  as  skirmishers  on  his  right  flank  and 
right  frmi,  for  hit  front  overlapped  Crawford  considerably, 
■o  mnch  eothat  Mackenzie,  fearing  that  his  cavalry  would  be- 
come involved  with  tlie  infantry  at  one  time,  crossed  Hatcher's 
Bon.   MaokeoBe  was  operating  on  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 

It  shoiild  be  ranembered,  however,  that  the  space  in  which 
the  fal&ntry  wai  operating  was  very  limited.  Platcher's  Run 
and  tite  White  Oak  road,  along  the  left  of  the  enemy's  main 
line  of  works,  are  parallel  and  only  &  mile  apart.  No  soliUer 
of  Warren's  command  was  at  any  time  during  the  engagement 
more  than  five  eighths  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  White  Oak 
road,  except  two  re^ments  that  Warren  a  little  later  sent 
down  the  Ford  road  to  guard  the  crossing  of  Hatehar's  Ron. 

When  Chamberlain  reached  a  position  in  the  woods  norUt- 
east  of  the  Sydnor  field  and  east  of  the  Chimneys,  he  heard 
very  heavy  firing  off  on  his  left  that  seemed  to  hang  in  ono 
spot  He  therefore  polled  his  command  out  into  the  opening 
by  the  left  flank,  and  passing  southeast  of  the  Chimneys 
proceeded  up  the  ravine  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  until  ho 
struck  the  angle  of  the  wood  just  north  of  the  angle  of  the 
return. 
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I  myself,  riding  due  north  after  Griffin's  command,  found ' 
Chamberlain  just  as  he  had  pulled  out  in  rear  of  Crawford. 
Seeing  that  he  was  going  all  right,  I  said  but  a  word  to  him, 
I  do  not  remember  what,  and  hurried  back  to  my  own  division. 
I  found  that  Ayres  had  carried  the  return.  The  little  brigade 
of  Marylanders  had  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  with 
Winthrop's  veterans  had  moved  on  to  victory.  That  brave 
soldier  who  all  through  the  war  had  been  the  idol  of  the  reg- 
ulars, officers  and  enlisted  men  alike,  and  who  in  many  a  bat- 
tle had  seemed  to  court  death,  had  been  killed.  I  came  up 
within  the  return.  I  saw  a  few  scattered  Confederates  hasten- 
ing towards  the  west,  and  I  picked  up  a  flag  that  I  saw  a 
standard-bearer  fling  away.  I  do  not  think  Ayres  had  had 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  the  return.  Before  he  reached  it 
the  enemy,  throwing  down  their  arms,  had  begun  to  come 
over  it. 

The  firing  towards  which  Chamberlain  advanced  was  dying 
away,  showing  that  the  attack  was  over.  Chamberlain  met 
Griffin  at  the  angle  of  the  woods  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  was  ordered  by  him  to  face  to  the  right  and  advance  in 
line  of  battle  across  the  Sydnor  field  against  a  new  line  that 
the  enemy  had  formed  in  the  edge  of  the  opposite  wood. 

This  he  did  immediately.  The  enemy's  troops,  against 
whom  he  directed  his  attack,  consisted  of  a  portion  of  Steuart's 
brigade  that  had  been  hurried  up  from  the  left  centre  of  the 
works  and  such  men  as  could  be  got  together  from  the  de- 
feated brigades  of  Ransom  and  Wallace.  They  made  a  stub- 
born fight  for  near  half  an  hobr,  but  they  were  greatly  out- 
numbered and,  moreover,  they  began  to  hear  firing  upon  their 
left  and  rear,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  Crawford  was  now  advancing 
up  the  Ford  road  and  engaging  the  enemy.  Besides,  Chamber- 
lain had  help  from  Bartlett,  who  commanded  Griffin's  left 
front  brigade.  As  Chamberlain  passed  in  rear  of  Bartlett  on 
his  way  to  the  southerly  end  of  the  Sydnor  field,  he  told  Bart- 
lett that  he  was  going  into  the  fight.  Bartlett  followed  his 
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'example.  He  waa  then  """^'"g  ia  ihiM  liuM  <rf  tm  n^ 
meotaeaoli,  with  me  regiment  in  renire.  FoaroftteM^aaotB 
bad  paaaed  into  the  wood  wert  of  the  Sydnor  field.  Bartirtt 
adzed  the  remaining  tiurae  regimenta,  faansed  t^eu  MadH 
westerlj  aorosa  the  S7dn(»  field,  and  Btenok  the  flank  of  the 
rebel  troops  that  wen  opposing  Chamberlain  and  Gwyu.  For 
Gwyn  with  Ayns's  8d  Brigade  only  got  swang  round  is 
time  to  go  into  this  fl^  in  tiie  Bydnor  field  on  Chamberlain's 
l^L  Chamberlun  and  Bazilett  took  a  large  number  of  piia- 
oners,  and  Ayres  now  coming  Dp  with  his  two  brigades  re- 
ftmned  and  the  invalr;  oomiog  over  the  works  from  the  aoath, 
there  was  a  general  [Hiniiit  of  the  enemy  by  troops  who,  with 
die  exception  of  those  nnder  Ayrea,  were  in  almost  as  much 
disorder  aa  the  fngitive  foe.  Ayrea's  troops  were  a  little 
in  rear  and  did  no  flgbting;  but  Bartlett's,  Chamberlain's, 
Gregory's,  and  Gwyn's  brigadoB  and  squads  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  all  mixed  np,  had  considerable  skirmishing  in  the 
woods  to  the  north  of  the  woda  as  they  advanced  in  their 
general  westerly  direction.  The  general  ofQcers  with  their 
staffs  rode  along  in  a  gtoap  by  themselves,  Sheridan  leading 
and  ourying  his  own  beadqsarters  battle-flag. 

But  before  the  pnrsnit  begui  Crawford  had  become  en- 
gaged on  the  Ford  road.  Let  us  follow  his  movements,  as  did 
General  Warren ;  for  Warren,  having  seen  that  Ayres  had 
changed  front  at  the  return,  went  now  personally  to  bring 
Crawford's  and  Griffin's  troops  into  the  fight.  He  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  GrifBn's  division  was  moving  southwesterly 
across  the  rear  of  Crawford.  But  Crawford  had  crossed  the 
northerly  end  of  the  Sydnor  field  and  marched  due  west.  After 
he  had  crossed  the  field  and  entered  the  wood  upon  the  other 
side,  one  of  his  staff  officers  told  him  that  Crriffin  had  passed 
along  his  rear  to  the  left ;  but  Crawford  kept  on,  and  his  anx- 
iety for  his  right  was  greatly  increased.  He  says,  "  I  went 
immediately  to  Baxter  and  told  him  that  he  most  look  out 
carefully  for  his  right  flank,  and  if  the  enemy  attacked  him 
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there  to  throw  it  back  and  send  a  communication  to  me.'* 
Crawford  had  considerable  skirmishing  as  he  advanced,  more 
especially  on  his  right,  for  Munf ord,  as  he  retreated,  gradually- 
worked  to  the  north  that  he  might  not  be  flanked.  Warren 
traced  Crawford's  line  of  march  by  the  wounded  coming  to 
the  rear,  and  found  him  in  the  woods  at  the  east  edge  of  the 
C.  Young  field.   Crawford  says :  * 

**  I  checked  the  line  as  Baxter  was  a  little  in  advance.  I 
had  been  fighting  through  there,  and  I  hesitated  to  throw  my 
command  into  that  open  space  without  knowing  what  was  there. 
It  was  there  that  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  tighter  place  than  I 
had  been  in  before.  I  hesitated  to  throw  my  men  out  until 
I  had  made  some  examination,  so  I  stopped  Baxter.  Coulter 
then  came  up.  I  had  had  some  fighting  down  there,  and  I  rode 
to  him,  when  I  met  General  Warren." 

Kellogg's  brigade  had  previously  crossed  the  southerly  end 
of  the  C.  Young  field  and  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ford 
road.  Warren  forced  the  whole  division  to  the  south  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  Ford  road  towards  Five  Forks,  Kellogg,  of  course, 
on  the  right.  Coulter  in  the  centre,  and  Baxter  on  the  left. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  the  positions  of  the  several  bri- 
gades of  Griffin's  and  Crawford's  divisions  were  as  thoroughly 
reversed  as  possible.  The  right  had  become  the  left  and  the 
left  the  right.  Each  brigade,  as  it  found  itself  on  the  outside 
in  marching  round  in  the  circle,  had  come  across  the  rear  of 
the  line  to  go  in  on  the  left.  Kellogg,  as  I  have  said,  had 
marched  rapidly.  As  he  crossed  the  Sydnor  field  out  of  sight 
of  the  other  troops  that  crossed  it,  he  heard  firing  on  his  left. 
Forsyth,  when  he  put  him  in  motion,  found  him  already  facing 
west  in  the  position  Warren  had  placed  him,  and  Winthrop, 
as  already  stated,  was  just  coming  up  on  the  left  of  Ayres's 
2d  Brigade,  wlien  Forsyth  entered  the  wood  in  pursuit  of 
the  missing  divisions. 

When  Warren  came  up  with  Crawford's  division  in  and 

1  W.  C.  576. 
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max  the  C.  Toang  field,  he  found  titeve  kIm  ^n^magtaar 
raiments  of  Bartlett's  brigada.  Two  of  titesa  1m  ballad  m  ft 
reserve  on  the  Ford  road,  and  two  ha  aent  matii  down  the 
road  to  hold  the  ford  at  Hatohei'i  Ran. 

Crawford,  now  moving  Bonth,  oama  npoD  the  flank  of  tnM^ 
bdonging  to  Terry's  brigade  that  Pickett  had  hnrriad  up 
from  their  original  poaition  in  the  mun  line  oi  wnka  sone- 
diately  west  of  tiu  Fprd  road  to  resist  the  adnnoe  of  GrilBn 
and  tiw  dismoonted  caraliy  from  the  aonthem  end  of  Ae 
Sydnor  field.  General  Mayo  was  in  oommand,  and  ke  also 
got  together  aome  of  the  men  of  Wallaoe's  and  BanaoM'a 
brigades  that  were  retreating  through  the  woods  and  wan 
followed  by  troops  belonging  to  GrifSa. 

Mayo,  finding  that  he  ooold  not  withstand  Crawford's  at- 
tu^  fell  back  to  the  FoAi,  and  then  moved  along  tbe  White 
Oak  road  and  joined  Cone,  ithata  he  found  taking  up  a  new 
line,  by  order  of  ^ckett,  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  works,  to 
corer  the  retreat.  As  Mayo  tamed  off  on  the  White  Oak 
road,  Pegram's  three  gone  were  still  in  position  at  the  Five 
Forks ;  they  were  supported  1^  a  portion  of  Steuart's  bri- 
gade, which  now  fell  back  almig  the  White  Oak  road  under 
the  fire  of  Crawford  from  the  north,  of  GrifBn  and  the  car- 
airy  already  over  the  breastworks  from  the  east,  and  of  the 
dismounted  cavalry  to  the  south  of  the  breastworks,  which  at 
this  time  came  over.  Griffia,  Coulter  of  Crawford's  division, 
aud  Randal  of  the  cavalry,  all  three,  claimed  the  honor  of 
capturing  the  guns. 

Pickett  and  Fitzhngb  Lee  had  remained  on  the  north  side 
of  Hatcher's  Bun  with  Bosser's  cavalry.  They  did  not  hear 
any  fighting  or  know  of  the  movement  of  our  troops  until 
Crawford  approached  the  Ford  road.  Pickett,  hastily  mount- 
ing his  borse,  got  across  the  ford,  and  passed  np  the  road, 
and  took  command  of  the  already  defeated  troops.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  could  not  get  ofF  in  time,  and  be  and  Bosser's  cavaliy 
were  not  in  the  battle. 
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The  jadge-advocate-general  of  the  army,  in  reviewing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Warren  Court,  says :  ^ 

^^  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  cavalry  pressed 
the  enemy  from  the  early  morning  of  April  1  until  he  was 
driven  behind  his  works  at  Five  Forks  at  noon  of  that  day, 
suid  that  in  view  of  the  conditions  the  cooperation  of  the  cav- 
alry was  essentially  necessary  to  that  victory,  and  that  they  went 
over  the  enemy's  works  in  front  almost  simultaneously  with 
A jres's  division  at  thQ  angle." 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  cooperation  of  the  cavalry 
'^ras  essentially  necessary  to  the  victory,  but  this  statement 
is  incorrect  so  far  as  it  gave  the  impression  that  the  cavalry 
lirent  over  the  works  all  along  the  line  at  the  time  when  the 
return  was  carried  by  Ayres.  We  have  seen  that  the  extreme 
xight  of  the  cavalry  went  over  the  works  at  the  opening  in  the 
iMTorks  at  the  left  of  the  return,  i.  e.  the  southerly  end  of  the 
Sydnor  field,  just  about  the  time  that  Chamberlain's  troops 
-went  into  action. 

The  left  of  Fitzhugh's  cavalry  brigade  rested  on  the  Din- 
widdie  Court  House  road  immediately  in  front  of  Five  Forks. 
Fitzhugh  says:  ^ 

"  We  moved  right  straight  ahead  until  we  got  up  to  within 
sixty  or  eighty  yards  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  were  held 
there  for  some  little  time.  And  then  I  could  see,  from  my 
position  in  front  of  my  line,  the  Fifth  Corps  sweep  down  the 
line.  As  they  came  along  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke.  We 
went  forward  and  went  over  the  works." 

Captain  Randal  commanded  a  regiment  whose  right  rested 
on  the  Dinwiddie  road.  He  says  that  after  two  charges  there 
was  nothing  but  skirmish  firing  on  his  part,  although  the 
enemy  continued  to  fire  three  guns  until  a  short  time  before 
dusk,  when  he  saw  from  the  skirmish  line  a  commotion  among 
the  enemy  in  his  front.  He  goes  on  to  say : ' 

"They   [the  enemy]   looked  off  towards  their   left.    A 
1  W.  C.  1697.  «  W.  C.  874.  •  W.  C.  701-2. 
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staff  officer  came  riding  up  rapidly.  I  was  not  much  over  fifty 
yards  in  front  of  them.  I  saw  a  commotion  among  them,  and 
as  I  saw  that  I  ordered  our  bugler  to  sound  the  ^  charge.'  It 
was  taken  up  by  the  whole  line.  Then  we  went  over  the 
works  without  much,  if  any,  opposition.  The  enemy  had 
apparently  left  of  his  own  accord." 

We  quote  further  from  Captain  Bandal's  testimony : 

"  Q.  You  got  some  prisoners  ?  —  A.  Plenty  of  them  ;  but 
my  orders  were  not  to  halt  to  take  them.  We  had  had  some 
trouble  before.  It  took  five  men  to  take  care  of  one  prisoner. 
I  gave  orders  that  the  prisoners  should  be  left  behind,  but  the 
captured  guns  were  too  much  for  me ;  being  an  artillery  offi- 
cer I  had  to  stay  to  look  after  them. 

'^  Q.  How  long  did  these  guns  continue  firing  upon  you 
before  you  took  them?  —  A.  I  think  the  last  shot  was  fired 
just  before  the  enemy  left  them ;  the  enemy  left  them  them- 
selves ;  we  charged  in  after  them. 

^^  Q.  How  many  minutes  did  it  take  you  to  do  that?  —  A.  I 
might  estimate  the  time  very  differently  now  from  what  I 
would  then.  Time  flies  very  rapidly  when  one  is  in  battle 
under  fire ;  it  was  probably  as  long  as  I  would  take  in  running 
from  here  to  the  edge  of  the  glacis  at  this  court. 

"  Q.  About  two  minutes  ?  —  A.  Well,  I  might  say  two  or 
five  minutes ;  I  guess  it  was  five  minutes  before  I  was  in  the 
works.  We  were  not  halted  at  all.  We  just  charged  through 
the  abattis  and  went  over  the  works ;  there  was  then  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  enemy  in  the  works. 

"  Q.  Then  you  did  not  see  any  of  General  Crawford's  divi- 
sion at  the  Five  Forks? — A.  I  saw  nothing  of  them  there. 
I  didn't  leave  that  battery  until  I  got  my  horse.  My  men, 
when  they  came  back,  said  our  own  infantry  were  in  the  woods, 
and  to  stop  firing. 

^'Q.  How  long  had  you  been  firing  after  you  got  in  the 
works  ? — A.  As  they  went  over  the  works  they  advanced 
right  in  the  woods,  part  of  them;  and  part  of  them  moved 
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down  the  road,  following  the  rebels  as  they  disappeared.  The 
biggest  portion  of  them  went  towards  the  left.  Those  that 
went  to  the  woods  captured  a  great  many.  A  great  many  were 
coming  in,  huddled  at  the  Forks,  but  I  did  n't  mind  them.  I 
had,  I  guess,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand;  I  turned 
them  over  to  the  infantry ;  they  claimed  them.  General  Grif- 
fin claimed  the  guns,  too ;  but  I  told  him  he  was  very  much 
mistaken. 

^'  Q.  Then  you  are  quite  positive  that  your  brigade  captured 
those  works  at  Five  Forks,  and  not  any  infantry  that  were 
coming  in  from  the  north?  —  A.  I  made  no  such  assertion. 
We  assisted  in  capturing  them.  We  held  the  front  while 
the  infantry  made  the  turning  movement ;  although  I  think 
our  movement  was  a  little  premature  and  we  lost  a  good  many 
men  thereby,  and  that  we  would  have  done  better  had  we 
waited  until  the  infantry  had  overlapped  his  (the  enemy's) 
flank  and  got  in  his  rear,  when  he  left  the  works  in  our  front, 
after  holding  them  as  long  as  he  could.  The  front  attack, 
assisted  by  the  flank  attack,  captured  the  works.  Neither  one 
captured  them,  neither  infantry  nor  cavalry  alone,  but  both 
together." 

The  cavalry  were  the  first  to  get  possession  of  Five  Forks 
proper.  The  infantry  came  immediately  afterwards  from  two 
directions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  got  there  first, 
troops  belonging  to  Crawford  or  to  Griffin. 

A  portion  of  Crawford's  troops  led  by  Warren  in  person 
went  on  up  the  White  Oak  road,  and,  forming  in  the  north- 
erly end  of  the  Gilliam  field,  charged  the  rebel  cavalry  that 
was  making  a  last  stand  on  the  west  side  of  the  field.  Cus- 
ter with  his  mounted  cavalry  charged  at  the  same  time  on 
Warren's  left. 

The  victory  was  now  complete. 

When  Sheridan  and  Griffin  came  to  Five  Forks,  Sheridan 
personally  put  Griffin  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps.   War- 
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ren  had  then  advanced  farther  up  the  road,  and  did  not  learn 
that  he  had  been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  corps  until 
he  had  crossed  the  Gilliam  field  in  the  final  charge. 

I  have  said  that  until  I  came  to  study  the  testimony  given 
at  the  Warren  Court,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  Ayres's  divi- 
sion was  the  only  division  of  our  forces  seriously  engaged. 
The  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded,  however,  tell  another 
story.  Crawford  reported  a  loss  of  800  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1865 ;  Ayres,  a  loss  of  208 ;  and  Griffin, 
a  loss  of  125. 

Here  I  must  leave  my  story  of  the  Five  Forks  campaign. 
And  of  General  Warren  and  of  the  court  before  whom  the 
charges  against  him  were  heard,  I  have  but  little  more  than 
room  to  record,  as  a  part  of  my  paper,  that  in  matters  not 
touched  upon  by  me  the  court  found  substantially  in  War- 
ren's favor. 

One  word  more:  I  have  said  nothing  about  General  War- 
ren's '^ manner"  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  or  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  1865.  And  it  hardly  seems  to  me  a  subject  worthy 
of  consideration,  although  General  Sheridan  and  the  wit- 
nesses supporting  General  Sheridan  who  came  in  contact  with 
Warren  during  that  day,  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  his 
apparent  indifference  to  what  was  going  on.  But  none  of 
these  officers  knew  General  Warren.  Most  of  them  had  never 
seen  him  before.  I  think  I  shall  do  exact  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned by  quoting  from  the  testimony  of  General  Chamber- 
lain, who  from  his  association  with  General  Warren  is  well 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  and  than  whom  I  have  known 
of  no  man  of  finer  character :  ^ 

^^  Q.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  apathetic  and  indif- 
ferent manner,  so  called,  of  General  Warren.  Did  you  notice 
anything  of  that  sort  ?  —  A.  No,  sir. 

^*Q.  What  was  his  manner;  what  did  he  do;  how  did  he 
show  himself;  state  it  very  fully;  how  was  he  occupied? — 

1  W.  C.  236. 
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A.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  that  very  frankly,  I  should 
say  that  those  who  do  not  know  General  Warren's  tempera- 
ment might  think  him  to  be  negative  when  he  was  deeply 
intent.  General  Warren's  temperament  is  such  that  he,  in- 
stead of  showing  excitement,  generally  shows  an  intense  con- 
centration in  what  I  call  important  movements,  and  those 
who  do  not  know  him  might  take  it  to  be  apathy  when  it  is 
deep,  concentrated  thought  and  purpose.  And  it  would  not 
be  unnatural  that  a  stranger,  looking  at  General  Warren  and 
not  seeing  indications  of  excitement  and  resolution  on  his 
face,  might  judge  him  to  be  apathetic,  when,  in  fact,  that 
conclusion  might  be  far  from  the  truth. 

*'  Q.  And  that  might  be  the  case  if  the  stranger  was  him- 
self of  an  irrepressible  and  impetuous  temperament?  —  A. 
To  answer  that  question  directly,  I  do  not  think  he  was 
apathetic  that  morning.   He  was  energetic." 

Also:  ^ 

**  Q.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  just  before  the  advance, 
what  was  General  Warren's  manner? — A.  General  Warren's 
manner  was  peculiar  to  himself, — a  deeply  earnest  manner. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  understood  it.  It  was  a  deeply 
earnest  manner.   He  seemed  to  be  intense." 

I  think  that  General  Warren  was  removed  without  proper 
cause.  I  have  not,  however,  intended  the  several  papers  that 
I  have  read  to  be  a  mere  presentation  of  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  Warren's  removal.  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that 
General  Warren's  personal  story  cannot  be  dismissed  from 
our  minds  as  we  read  the  story  of  the  Five  Forks  campaign. 
But  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  four  days  ending  with  the  battle,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  above  all  why  the  battle  was  fought 
and  how  it  was  fought ;  and  I  have  believed  that  the  more  ac- 
curate my  account  should  be,  the  more  valuable  it  will  be  as  a 
vindication  of  General  Warren's  conduct  during  that  period. 

1  W.  C.  1084. 
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III  oriler  tbat  you  should  liare  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  com  men  cement  of  the  campaign  eoding  at  Appomattox 
than  you  would  get  from  a  mere  recital  of  contests  and 
marches  and  countermarches,  I  have  read  many  tedious  orders 
and  despatches  wtitteu  at  the  time,  for  in  my  opinion  they 
make  the  best  history.  One  message  from  Grant  to  Sheridan, 
however,  I  have  not  yet  found  place  to  insert. 

About  ten  o'clock  of  April  1,  General  Grant  sent  by 
General  Babcock  an  oral  message  to  Geueral  Sheridan  in 
these  words,  which,  however,  was  not  delivered  to  Sheridan 
until  ahout  noon,  after  Warren's  first  interview  with  him:' 
"Tell  General  Sheridan  that  if  in  his  judgment  the  Fifth 
Corps  would  do  better  under  one  of  the  division  commanders, 
he  is  authorized  to  relieve  General  Warren  and  order  him  to 
report  to  me." 

In  my  opinion,  General  Sheridan  regarded  this  message  aj 
an  order  to  find  an  excuse  for  relieving  General  Warren  and 
to  relieve  him.  At  all  events  General  Grant  knew  that  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  was  not  a  person  who  could  be  intrusted  with 
Buch  a  weapon  and  not  use  it. 

What  General  Grant's  motive  was  for  desiring  W&rren*s 
removal,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  tell.  It  will  not  be  found 
in  the  stoij  of  the  four  days  ending  with  the  batUe  of  live 
Forka. 

>  W.C.88,90L 
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THE  STORMING  OF  THE  LINES  OF  PETERS- 
BURG BY  THE  SIXTH  CORPS,  APRIL  2,  1885 

The  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  James  spent  the 
winter  of  1864-65  in  their  intrenchments  fronting  the  Con- 
federate works  which  covered  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

From  the  James  River  above,  these  works  extended  around 
the  rebel  capital  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  to  the 
river  below  the  city,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Crossing  at 
Chapin's  Bluff,  the  lines  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  James 
for  six  miles,  and  thence  stretched  across  the  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred peninsula,  six  miles  more  to  the  Appomattox,  effectually 
barring  the  Federal  advance  on  that  front.  Thence  to  Peters- 
burg, the  Appomattox  River  with  batteries  and  some  troops 
on  its  left  bank  afforded  a  sufficient  barrier  for  a  distance  of 
five  miles.  Crossing  the  river  below  Petersburg,  the  line  of 
southern  intrenchments,  its  left  resting  on  the  stream,  extended 
around  the  city  with  a  wide  sweep  seven  miles  to  Fort  Lee 
on  its  southwest  front,  and  thence  was  prolonged  ten  miles 
to  their  right  beyond  Hatcher's  Run,  in  order  to  cover  those 
important  communications  the  Southside  Railroad  and  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road.  From  Fort  Lee  again  an  inner  line 
extended  to  the  river  above  the  city,  forming  a  second  line 
of  defences  on  that  front.  The  length  of  the  Petersburg 
works  was  seventeen  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  line 
of  intrenchments  defending  both  cities  was  no  less  than  forty- 
nine  miles. 

Many  of  these  works  had  been  carefully  laid  out  and  con- 
structed in  the  early  part  of  the  war ;  the  rest  were  hastily 
thrown  up  as  the  armies  grappled  together  in  the  preceding 
summer  and  fall,  but  the  veterans  behind  them  had  for  months 
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been  strengtlieniDg  them  in  every  way  that  their  ingenuity, 
quickened  by  the  thought  that  every  stroke  would  tell  for 
their  own  safety  and  success  in  the  surely  impending  strug- 
gles, could  suggest.  Abatis,  chevaux-de-frise,  telegraph  wires, 
{raises  of  stakes  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  with  their  ends 
sharpened  and  pointing  out  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  other  devices  were  plentifully  planted  in  front  of  the 
works,  to  delay  and  disorder  an  assaulting  column,  while  bat- 
teries judiciously  posted  along  the  line  so  as  to  cross  fire  on 
every  part  of  the  ground  in  front,  could  shatter  it  with  deadly 
front  and  flank  fire  with  shrapnel  and  canis^r  at  short  range. 
The  almost  uniform  repulse  of  repeated  attacks  upon  many 
different  parts  of  these  works  had  satisfied  the  army  that 
when  well  defended  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  them.  That 
they  would  be  well  defended  all  knew,  for  Lee's  veterans 
manned  them. 

The  Union  lines  beginning  on  the  right  on  the  New  Market 
Boad  to  Richmond,  beyond  Fort  Harrison,  closely  confronted 
the  Confederate  works  from  that  point  to  the  James,  across 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  around  Petersburg  to  Hatcher's  Bun. 
They  too  were  strong.  Covered  by  a  heavy  picket  line  to 
prevent  surprise,  the  Union  troops  during  the  winter  lay  be- 
hind them  with  full  feeling  of  security,  and  rested  and  re- 
cuperated. In  truth,  they  needed  rest.  The  unremitting  and 
terrific  hammering  of  the  last  campaign  had  worn  them  down. 
They  were  fought  out.  Many  gallant  spirits,  the  soul  of  an 
army,  had  fallen.  The  loss  in  officers  was  especially  heavy. 
The  troops,  jaded  and  depressed,  obeyed  orders  indeed,  ever 
responded  to  the  call  to  battle,  but  without  confidence  or  vigor, 
as  an  exhausted  charger  moves  at  the  prick  of  the  spur. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  however,  furnished  an  exception  to  this 
impaired  morale.  Hurried  from  Petersburg,  in  July,  1864,  to 
the  defence  of  Washington,  the  Sixth  Corps  reached  there 
just  in  time  to  save  the  capital  from  Early's  bold  grasp,  pur- 
sued him  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  bore  the  conspic- 
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^«ious  and  decisive  part  in  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign.  Al- 
'thongh  the  corps  suffered  heavier  losses  proportionately  than 
the  troops  which  remained  in  front  of  Petersburg,  its  losses 
were  cheered  and  rewarded  by  victory,  while  theirs  were  at* 
tended  by  repulse.  They  were  blindly  fighting  against  works, 
or  in  dense  pine  thickets,  laboring  night  and  day  in  the  trenches, 
suffering  every  discomfort  of  heat,  dust,  bad  water,  and  the 
stench  of  dead  animals,  while  the  Sixth  Corps  was  freely 
marching  over  a  beautiful  and  healthful  region,  winning  vic- 
tory after  victory,  and  regaled  with  the  poultry,  fruits,  milk, 
butter,  and  juicy  mutton  of  the  valley  farms.  No  wonder 
the  sick  list  disappeared,  the  convalescents  made  haste  to  join 
their  regiments,  and  the  morale  of  the  corps  was  high.  It  re- 
turned to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  late  in  November,  and 
was  posted  in  the  centre  of  the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg. 
As  the  winter  wore  away  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  Union 
troops  were  replenished  by  the  return  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
.  of  the  last  campaign,  —  good  men  these,  — and  by  recruits, 
mostly  substitutes  or  drafted  men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  they  served  to  swell  the  muster  rolls  and  augment  the 
supply  trains  without  adding  to  the  fighting  force. 

As  fast  as  the  weather  and  his  force  would  admit,  Grant 
kept  extending  his  left,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  Southside 
Railroad  and  operating  thence  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  Lee, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  forced  to  cling  to  his  communications 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox  with  the  grasp  of  despera- 
tion. For  their  loss  involved  the  loss  or  evacuation  of  his  entire 
position.  Their  loss  would  reduce  him  to  the  sole  line  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  to  feed  his  army,  and  would 
enable  the  Union  commander  with  his  preponderance  in  num. 
hers  to  concentrate  an  army  too  large  to  be  encountered  by 
less  than  his  entire  force  within  easy  striking  distance  of  his 
sole  line  of  supply  and  of  his  rear.  Hence  Lee,  forced  by  po- 
litical considerations  to  hold  Richmond  and  Petersburg  to  the 
last  moment,  had  extended  his  right,  step  by  step,  opposing 
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every  effort  of  the  Union  forces  to  gain  these  roads,  until,  as 
spring  drew  near,  he  found  his  lines,  stretched  beyond  Hatch- 
er's Bun,  already  too  extended  for  his  numbers,  and  Grant 
still  threatening  his  right.  If  Lee  could  not  or  would  not 
extend  his  works  still  farther,  Gbunt  would  be  sure  to  envelop 
and  turn  his  right,  and  seize  the  well-contested  roads.  If  he 
did  extend  his  right  and  save  the  roads.  Grant  would  be  sure 
to  break  through  at  some  point  on  his  long  and  weakly  manned 
lines.  In  a  military  point  of  view  Lee  had  held  the  position 
too  long.  Political  and  moral  reasons  kept  him  there  at  first, 
and  now  the  muddy  roads  in  his  rear  effectually  prevented 
the  withdrawal  of  his  artillery  and  trains  in  the  face  of  an 
energetic  foe.  No  alternative  remained  but  desperately  to 
hold  his  ground  until  the  weather  settled,  the  roads  became 
hard,  and  he  could  move  his  wheels  and  make  good  an  orderly 
retreat  into  the  interior. 

It  was  a  last  effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inevitable 
and  gain  time,  the  vital  element  of  safety  to  him,  that  caused 
Lee  to  order  the  assault  or  sortie  on  Fort  Stedman  on  the  Ninth 
Corps  front,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1865.  The  attack  was 
ingeniously  planned  and  vigorously  and  well  executed. 

It  captured  Fort  Stedman  and  broke  the  line  of  works,  but 
the  gap  it  made  served  only  as  the  entrance  to  a  trap  for  its 
own  destruction.  The  Union  works  on  either  side  of  the  gap 
opened  on  the  enemy,  the  Union  troops  advanced  and  smote 
them  in  front  and  flank,  and  speedily  drove  them  back  with 
heavy  and  disastrous  loss,  —  another  instructive  lesson  as  to 
the  folly  of  attacking  strong  and  well-defended  intrenchments, 
but  for  once  it  was  not  written  in  the  blood  of  our  troops. 

While  this  combat,  fierce  though  brief,  was  taking  place, 
the  Union  troops  on  the  left  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  the  Sixth,  Sec- 
ond, and  Fifth  Corps  were  massed  under  arms  each  in  rear 
of  its  intrenchments,  leaving  a  thin  line  to  man  and  defend 
the  works,  ready  for  any  emergency;  but  when  the  Ninth  Corps 
had  driven  back  the  enemy,  and  reestablished  its  line,  the 
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Sixth  and  Second  Corps  were  ordered  ^  each  to  feel  the  enemy 
i-n  its  front.  The  order  was  received  about  10  a.  m.  by  the  Sixth 
OJorps,  and  its  execution  was  intrusted  to  General  George  W. 
Cretty,  commanding  the  Second  Division.   The  picket  line  was 
strengthened  and  moved  forward,  but  was  repulsed.    The 
^nemy  had  heavily  reenforced  their  picket  line.    The  Second 
XMvision,  with  one  brigade  of  the  Third  Division,  filed  over  the 
^ijrorks,  and  rapidly  deployed  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  Fort 
!]PisheT.   The  enemy's  artillery  from  the  left  opened  a  brisk  and 
jioisy  fire  of  shells  which  plowed  over  and  among  the  troops  as 
they  were  forming,  but  did  surprisingly  little  damage.    The 
gans  of  Forts  Fisher  and  Welch  replied,  firing  over  the  heads 
of  our  men.    The  deployment  was  made  with  great  rapidity, 
the  3d  Brigade  on  the  right,  the  2d  Brigade,  the  Vermonters, 
on  the  left,  the  brigade  of  the  Third  Division  in  the  centre 
and  in  advance,  the  1st  Brigade  in  second  line.   A  brigade 
flag  waved  the  signal  to  advance,  the  line  moved  forward, 
except  the  1st  Brigade,  which  stood  fast  in  reserve.  The  enemy 
from  their  intrenched  picket  line  poured  in  a  hot  fire,  their 
artillery  from  the  left  doubled  its  storm  of  shell,  and  flanked 
and  almost  enfiladed  our  ranks.   The  line  still  steadily  ad- 
vanced, and  as  the  enemy  began  to  break,  swept  with  a  cheer 
over  the  rifle-pits,  capturing  their  defenders.   The  8d  Brigade 
continued  clear  to  the  enemy's  works.   The  troops  were  then 
re-formed  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  close  under  the  cap- 
tured rifle-pits,  seeking  cover  from  the  artillery  flre  which 
harassed  the  entire  line.    Soon  the  enemy  was  observed  mov- 
ing troops  in  front  of  his  works  on  our  right.    Two  regiments 
of  the  1st  Brigade  were  thrown  forward  to  the  threatened 
flank  and  took  position  just  sheltered  by  a  slight  crest  or 
rise  of  ground.   In  a  few  minutes  a  long  Southern  line,  prob- 
ably a  brigade,  advanced  upon  them,  and  as  it  drew  nearer 
commenced  flring.    The  two  regiments  still   lie   crouching 
under  the  crest,  but  as  the  opposing  line  steadily  advances 
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nearer  and  nearer,  they  straighten  np  in  the  ranks,  burst 
over  the  crest  in  well-dressed  line,  poor  in  a  dose  and  de- 
stmctive  volley,  and  charge  the  enemy,  who  break  and  fall 
back  in  disorder  to  the  shelter  of  their  main  line  of  works, 
where  onr  troops  cannot  pnrsne  them  without  coming  within 
close  range  of  the  enemy's  gons,  and  so  again  take  np  their 
former  position.  Again  the  enemy,  later  in  the  day,  re-formed 
and  reenforced,  advance,  and  ont-flanking  the  little  force,  soo- 
ceed  in  forcing  it  and  one  regiment  of  the  3d  Brigade  nert  on 
the  left — the  1st  Veteran  Maine — a  short  distance  back,  bnt 
the  remainder  of  the  1st  Brigade  is  promptly  thrown  forward 
and  holds  the  position  until  two  brigades  of  the  first  Division 
are  deployed  on  its  right,  and  advancing  with  the  1st  and  3d 
Brigades  drive  the  enemy  dear  into  their  works  in  confusion. 

Captain  Tirrell  of  the  43d  New  York,  who  commanded  the 
division  sharpshooters  and  partidpated  in  this  movement,  was 
confident  that  one  work  on  their  lines  could  have  been  taken 
then  with  a  vigorous  rush,  and  other  officers  shared  in  his 
opinion.  As  will  be  seen,  he  had  his  chance  to  take  it  a  few 
days  later.  The  works  to  the  right  of  this  point,  a  point  nearly 
in  front  of  Fort  Fisher,  were  found  to  be  covered  by  ponds 
formed  by  damming  up  a  stream  which  flowed  along  their 
front,  and  were  apparently  unassailable.  After  nightfall,  which 
soon  came  on,  the  captured  rifle-pits  were  reversed  and  strength- 
ened, a  strong  picket  line  was  posted  in  them,  and  about  mid- 
night the  troops  were  withdrawn  to  camp. 

In  this  movement  547  prisoners  were  taken  by  Getty's 
command.^  His  division  lost  280  in  killed  and  wounded.^ 
The  enemy's  loss  was  probably  not  quite  so  severe,  as  they 
were  not  exposed  to  such  artillery  fire.  The  Second  Corps  also 
advanced  their  picket  line,  capturing  352  prisoners,  and  losing 
690  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.^ 

The  troops  were  exposed  to  heavy  artillery  fire  all  the 
afternoon,  to  avoid  which  they  were  obliged  to  hug  the 
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tmd  and  seek  the  shelter  of  every  inequality  of  surface. 
w  troops,  not  knowing  how  thus  to  protect  themselves, 
lid  have  suffered  double  the  loss.  The  men,  however,  were 
daunted  by  the  nearer  view  of  the  works,  formidable  as 
f  seemed.  On  the  contrary  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
9  with  which  they  drove  the  enemy  within  his  works.  The 
-anced  positions  thus  gained  were  of  incalculable  advan- 
e.  From  them  all  the  intervening  ground  to  the  enemy's 
in  line  could  be  closely  scanned,  as  well  as  his  works 
mselves,  and  room  was  afforded  to  form  an  attacking  col- 
Q  in  front  of  our  works  and  within  striking  distance  of  the 
my^s.  One  salient  point  of  the  new  fortified  picket  line  in 
ticular,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  captured  rifle-pits, 
bracing  a  slight  knoll,  just  to  the  right  of  the  Squirrel  Level 
d,  commanded  an  excellent  view  up  and  down  their  main 
)  for  a  considerable  distance.  Just  before  daylight  the 
:t  morning,  the  enemy  made  a  dash  at  this  point  and  car- 
1  it,  capturing  two  officers  and  forty  men.  This  led  to 
Eiderable  skirmishing  and  firing  between  the  pickets,  but 
attempt  was  made  to  retake  this  salient,  as  it  was  too 
ch  advanced,  and  the  picket  line  was  retired  here  to  the 
my's  former  line. 

tfeafttime  many  eager  eyes  were  searching  the  enemy's  in- 
Qchments  to  find  a  weak  spot,  and  many  earnest  discussions 
k  place  as  to  the  comparative  feasibility  of  this  or  that 
nt.  Getty  soon  convinced  himself  that  he  could  force  one 
±  of  their  line  opposite  Fort  "Welch.  The  ground  here  was 
irly  level,  dropping  off  on  the  left  into  a  shallow  marshy 
low,  which  narrowed  to  a  ravine  next  their  works,  and 
ending  on  the  right  to  the  artificial  ponds  which  here  pro- 
ted  their  line.   Thick  pine  woods  covered  all  this  ground  in 

I  beginning  of  winter,  but  these  had  been  cut  down  and  ro- 
ved for  fuel  by  the  troops  of  both  sides,  and  many  of  the 
mps  had  been  cut  even  a  second  time  close  to  the  earth. 

II  many  stumps  remained,  and  loose  branches  and  under- 
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growth.  Along  ^nd  in  front  of  the  line  bristled  a  heavy  f raise, 
a  serried  row  of  heavy  sharpened  stakes  set  close  together 
and  pointing  outward  with  an  unyielding  and  aggressive  air, 
as  if  to  say,  Come  and  impale  yourselves  on  us.  In  front  and 
rear  of  these  again  were  four  rows  of  abatis.  Behind  and 
frowning  over  these  obstructions  the  works  consisted  of  a 
heavy  earthen  parapet  with  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  in  front. 
The  inside  of  the  parapet  was  revetted  with  logs,  and  along 
the  top  were  heavy  head  logs  with  notches  cut  on  their  under 
sides,  through  which  the  defenders  could  fire  in  comparative 
safety.  In  strong  redans,  at  intervals  twenty  guns  swept  and 
searched  every  inch  of  ground  in  front,  and  there  was  no  cover 
from  their  fire.  The  distance  to  be  crossed  by  an  attacking 
column  imder  such  deadly  fire,  from  the  captured  rifle-pits  to 
the  enemy's  works,  was  700  yards,  nearly  half  a  mile.  More- 
over the  enemy  had  placed  some  of  their  sinks  in  front  of  the 
abatis  and  stakes,  so  that  attacking  troops  would  have  to 
break  their  lines  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  these  filthy 
holes.  But  on  the  other  hand  their  men  had  knocked  over  a 
few  of  the  stakes,  daily  passing  through  them  in  going  to  and 
from  the  sinks,  leaving  gaps  of  one  or  two  stakes  here  and 
there.  There  was  an  opening  besides,  wide  enough  for  a  wagon 
to  pass,  which  they  used  to  send  out  for  wood.  The  en#ny  had 
thrown  a  plank  across  the  ditch  at  this  point,  not  far  from  the 
ravine,  and  the  Vermonters  watched  his  pickets  crossing  on  it 
and  passing  through  the  abatis  as  they  went  out  to  and  re- 
turned from  their  picket  line. 

In  rear  of  the  captured  rifle-pits,  on  our  side  there  was 
room  to  form  and  mass  an  attacking  force,  while  the  ground 
intervening  thence  to  the  enemy's  line  was  not  too  broken  and 
obstructed  to  be  rapidly  traversed  by  resolute  men.  General 
L.  A.  Grant,  commanding  the  2d  or  Vermont  brigade,  which 
held  and  picketed  that  part  of  our  line,  states  that  he  called 
General  Getty's  attention  to  these  points  and  that  they  went 
out  and  examined  the  ground  together  the  day  after  the  cap- 
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tare  of  the  intrenched  picket  line,  or  on  the  26th  of  March. 
Certain  it  is  that  Getty  posted  to  corps  headquarters  and 
awrared  Greneral  Wright  that  he  could 'break  through  there 
with  his  division,  and  begged  orders  to  make  the  attempt. 
Both  generals  then  sought  General  Meade  and  laid  the  matter 
before  him,  Getty  urgent  and  positive,  Wright  doubtful,  yet 
anxious  to  attack  if  practicable.  The  next  day  all  three,  Meade 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Wright  the  Sixth 
Corps,  and  Getty  the  Second  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
with  General  L.  A.  Grant  of  the  Vermonters,  made  another 
examination  of  that  part  of  the  opposing  lines.  The  result  of 
this  reconnoissance  and  Getty's  confidence  and  urgency  soon 
appeared.  Orders  ^  were  received  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  that  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps  were  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  assault  the  works  in  their  respective  fronts, 
in  case  the  enemy  showed  weakness,  while  the  Second  and  Fifth 
Corps  and  the  cavalry  were  to  move  on  the  left  to  out-flank 
the  enemy  and  drive  him  inside  his  works. 

On  the  30th  heavy  firing  was  heard  on  the  left.  At  night 
it  was  resolved  to  assault  the  works  in  front  of  Fort  Welch, 
in  accordance  with  Getty's  request  and  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  or  method  proposed  by  him,  at  daylight  next  morning. 
Division  and  brigade  commanders  were  taken  out  to  the 
picket  line  and  shown  the  ground.  The  attack  was  suspended 
at  10  o'clock  p.  M.,  ordered  again  at  2  A.  M.,  and  finally  coun- 
termanded as  the  troops  were  filing  out  into  position.  The 
officers  generally  had  made  up  vheir  minds  to  go  through  with 
it,  yet  all  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and  were  glad  when  the 
attack  was  given  up.  It  was  currently  reported  next  day  that 
four  deserters  from  the  Third  Division  went  over  to  the  enemy 
at  night  and  informed  him  of  our  contemplated  attack,  and  that 
his  lines  were  strongly  manned  and  all  ready  to  receive  us. 

The  Ninth  Corps  held  the  lines  on  the  right  from  the  Appo- 
mattox to  Fort  Wadsworth,  the  Sixth  Corps  the  centre  from 
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Fort  Wadsworth  to  a  point  left  of  Fort  Sampson,  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Corps  thence  to  Hatcher's  Run,  and  the  Second  Corps 
from  Hatcher's  Run  to  the  extreme  left. 

Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps  was  operating 
still  farther  to  the  left.  At  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  April  1,  news 
was  received  of  the  successful  issue  of  his  movement  at  Five 
Forks,  and  every  Union  gun  along  the  extended  lines  from 
the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher's  Run  opened  fire  upon  the 
opposing  works  in  celebration  of  the  glorious  news. 

On  the  Confederate  side  as  given  by  Humphreys,^  Greneral 
Longstreet  held  the  lines  north  of  Petersburg,  Greneral  Gor- 
don the  defences  of  Petersburg  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps  with 
7600  troops,  and  in  front  of  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fourth  Corps 
their  works  were  held  by  the  four  brigades,  Davis,  McComb, 
Lane,  and  Thomas,  of  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps,  numbering  4000 
enlisted  men  under  the  command  of  General  Wilcox. 

We  know,  however,  that  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  in  oommand 
of  this  centre  in  person,  on  the  2d  of  April,  for  he  was  killed 
there  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
estimate  of  their  strength  with  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
that  day.    It  must  have  been  much  larger. 

On  the  31st  of  March  and  1st  of  April  the  Sixth  Corps  were 
under  arms,  momentarily  and  impatiently  expecting  orders  to 
attack  in  front  or  to  move  to  the  left.  About  5  P.  M.  on  the 
1st  orders  2  were  received  to  assault  the  enemy's  works  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Ninth  and  Twenty-fourth  Corps 
were  to  make  simultaneous  attacks  in  their  respective  fronts. 
After  carrying  the  enemy's  works,  the  Sixth  Corps  were  to 
sweep  down  behind  them  to  Hatcher's  Run,  thus  clearing  the 
front  of  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Second  Corps,  and  then  the 
three  corps  were  to  swing  in  together  upon  the  inner  defences 
of  Petersburg. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  Second  Division,'  leaving  a  detach- 
ment of  the  61st  Penn.  of  the  3d  brigade  in  Fort  Urmston, 
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and  the  62d  N.  Y.  of  the  Ist  brigade  in  Forts  Tracy  and 
Keene,  moved  from  camp  without  knapsacks  and  filed  silently 
through  the  breastworks  and  abatis  by  openings  made  for  the 
purpose  on  the  right  and  left  of  Fort  Welch.  The  men  had 
been  ordered  to  lay  aside  all  accoutrements  that  might  rattle 
or  jingle,  and  charged  to  preserve  perfect  silence.  Each  regi- 
ment, as  it  crossed  the  works,  was  conducted  by  an  officer 
familiar  with  the  ground  to  its  designated  position,  on  reach- 
ing which  it  lay  down.  The  formation  was  in  three  parallel 
columns  of  regiments  closed  in  mass  on  the  advanced  picket 
line,  each  brigade  forming  a  column.  The  Vermonters  on  the 
left,  their  left  resting  on  the  hollow  or  ravine  already  de- 
scribed, were  made  the  directing  column.  Hyde's  brigade, 
the  3d,  was  placed  in  the  centre,'  and  Warner's  brigade,  the 
1st,  on  the  right,  ^  in  the  following  order : 

Vermont  2d  Brigade.  3d  Brigade,  Ist  Brigade. 

5th  Vermont  77th  N.  Y.  93d  Penn. 

2d  Vermont  43d  N.  Y.  98th  Penn. 

6th  Vermont  Ist  Maine  Veterans.  102d  Penn. 

4th  Vermont  49th  N.  Y.  139th  Penn. 

3d  Vermont  122d  N.  Y. 

Uth  Vermont  Gist  Penn. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  corps  at  this  time  was  about 
16,000.  Taking  out  2000  on  picket  and  left  in  the  intrench- 
ments,  there  would  remain  about  14,000  in  the  attacking 
oolunms.  Axe-men  were  placed  in  the  front  lines  to  cut  away 
the  abatis  and  stakes. 

Captain  Adams  with  twenty  picked  men  of  his  Rhode 
Island  Battery,  provided  with  rammers  and  primers,  took 
post  in  the  centre  column  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  enemy's 
guns  upon  him  as  soon  as  captured.^  Orders  were  impressed 
upon  both  conunanders  and  men  to  advance  without  firing  and 
to  force  their  way  through  all  opposition  and  obstruction  into 
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the  enemy's  works ;  and  when  the  works  were  carried,  not  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  but  to  halt  and  reform  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency.  At  the  appointed  hour  Fort  Fisher  was  to  fire  a 
gun  as  the  signal  to  advance. 

These  orders,  with  others  prescribing  the  plan  of  attack  in 
detail,  were  read  at  the  head  of  every  company  before  the 
movement  began,  and  I  am  told  that  the  remark  was  frequent 
among  the  men,  ^^  Well,  good-by,  boys,  that  means  death.*' 
Full  well  the  officers  and  veterans  realized  that  they  were 
undertaking  a  forlorn  hope  with  the  chances  greatly  against 
them,  but  they  did  not  flinch. 

The  pickets  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  A.  Milliken 
of  the  43d  New  York,  division  officer  of  the  day,  were  assem- 
bled to  the  right  of  the  division  on  the  picket  line,  supported 
by  Brevet-Major  Williafn  H.  Terrill  and  his  sharpshooters, 
and  were  ordered  to  advance  simultaneously  with  the  main 
attack,  capture  or  drive  in  the  enemy's  pickets  on  the  right, 
and  threaten  his  main  line  in  their  front.  Major  Terrill  had 
set  his  heart  on  taking  the  works,  which  he  kept  insisting 
might  have  been  taken  on  the  25th,  and  this  arrangement 
gave  him  his  chance,  while  it  covered  the  right  flank  of  the 
main  attack. 

The  other  two  divisions  moved  out  after  the  Second  and 
were  massed  in  similar  order,  the  First  Division,  General  Frank 
Wlieaton,  in  echelon  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Second,  and 
the  Third  Division,  General  Truman  Seymour,  in  echelon  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  Second. 

While  the  troops  were  thus  silently  stealing  into  position, 
the  pickets  commenced  firing  on  both  sides  and  many  brave 
Union  officers  and  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Among 
others,  General  L.  A.  Grant,  commanding  the  Vermont  bri- 
gade, was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head  and  was  obliged  to 
retire,  but  resumed  command  at  night.  The  loss  was  heaviest 
in  the  3d  Brigade,  including  two  regimental  commanders ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  £.  D.  Holt,  49th  New  York,  was  killed. 
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and  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  W.  Crosby,  61st  Pennsylvania,  was 
mortaUy  wounded.  This  harassing  picket  firing  at  length  died 
away.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark.  It  was  deadly  chill  and 
raw.  The  troops  lay  benumbed  and  shivering  on  the  damp 
ground,  anxiously  awaiting  the  signal,  the  death-call  to  many 
a  brave  and  beating  heart.  The  artillery  fire  still  rolled  and 
thundered  along  our  lines,  especially  on  the  Ninth  Corps  line, 
but  the  enemy  had  ceased  to  reply  to  it,  and  in  front  all  was  still. 
How  long  it  seemed  waiting  in  the  darkness  and  cold !  Would 
that  signal  gun  never  sound !   Would  daylight  never  come  I 

At  length  a  staff  officer  from  corps  headquarters  was  heard 
inquiring  if  the  troops  were  advancing,  and  declaring  that  the 
signal  gun  had  fired  ten  minutes  ago.  The  signal  gun  was 
indistinguishable  from  other  guns  continually  firing  along  the 
and  we  were  still  listening  for  it.  The  order  to  advance 
communicated  to  brigade  and  regimental  commanders.  It 
took  some  minutes  and  many  a  prod  with  boot  or  sword,  and 
many  a  smothered  oath  and  order  to  get  the  troops  on  their  feet 
and  in  motion.  Benumbed,  and  realizing  and  dreading  the 
dangerous  task  before  them,  they  hesitated  for  a  moment ; 
but  the  columns  were  soon  started,  and  regiment  after  regi- 
ment, successively  taking  up  the  movement  as  the  preceding 
gained  sufficient  ground,  climbed  over  the  picket  intrench- 
ments,  and  swept  forward.  Yet  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
nothing  could  be  seen,  nothing  could  be  heard,  to  show  that 
14,000  troops  in  one  solid  wedge  were  swiftly  moving  to  the 
assault  of  those  formidable  works  determined  to  break  them, 
save  the  sound  of  a  deep  distant  rustling,  like  a  strong  breeze 
blowing  through  the  swaying  boughs  and  dense  foliage  of  some 
great  forest. 

The  head  of  the  columns  had  advanced  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  enemy's  picket  line,  when  the  oppressive  stillness 
was  suddenly  broken  by  a  scattering  volley,  followed  instantly 
by  heavy  rolling  musketry  fire,  which  crackled  and  sparkled 
all  along  his  intrenchments,  and  the  roar  of  his  artillery  open- 
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ing  witfa^  shell,  shrapnel,  and  canister,  especially  on  the  left 
The  troops  responded  with  one  full,  deep,  mighty  cheer,  and 
rushed  forward.  Defiance,  force,  fury,  determination,  and 
unbounded  confidence  were  expressed  and  hurled  forth  in  that 
mighty  shout.  It  swept  away  all  lingering  fears  and  doubts 
from  every  manly  breast  like  mists  before  the  whirlwind. 
Grasping  their  muskets  with  a  firmer  grasp,  the  brave  and 
resolute  in  every  regiment  pushed  on  straight  for  the  blazing 
line  in  front.  All  orderly  formation  was  lost,  many  shrank 
back  or  halted,  but  the  main  mass  rapidly  advances,  the  ar- 
tillery fire  falls  mostly  behind  it,  the  leading  fiery  spirits,  far 
ahead  of  the  rest,  tear  away  or  scramble  through  the  abatb 
and  stakes,  swarm  over  the  ditch  and  parapet  simultaneoualy 
at  several  different  points,  and  leaping  down  among  the  star" 
tied  defenders,  force  them  to  instant  surrender  or  flight,  and 
turn  the  captured  guns  upon  the  flying  foe,  and  then  the 
main  disordered  mass  come  pouring  over  the  parapet  like  a 
mighty  torrent,  just  as  the  dawn  begins  to  break  and  the  first 
faint  eastern  light  reveals  the  full  measure  of  their  victory. 
Without  halting  or  re-forming,  regardless  of  order,  the  men 
rushed  in  from  crest  to  crest,  the  foremost  firing  on  the  fugi- 
tives, all  cheering,  until  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  bonds  of  dis- 
cipline were  broken.  It  was  only  by  galloping  ahead  and 
stopping  the  foremost  and  throwing  them  into  a  line  to  check 
the  others,  that  the  troops  were  finally  halted  and  re-formed 
on  and  across  the  Boydton  Plank  Road,  over  a  mile  beyond 
the  captured  works. 

A  mile  still  farther  on,  near  the  Southside  Railroad,  I 
found  the  4th  Vermont  and  122d  New  York,  about  fifty  men 
of  each  with  the  colors,  demolishing  and  burning  a  wagon 
train  in  great  glee,  and  soon  started  them  back.  Men  went  be- 
yond, even,  and  tore  up  a  section  of  the  Southside  Railroad. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  who  first  mounted  the  parapet 
or  what  regiment  first  planted  its  colors  upon  it.  The  6th, 
Gth,  and  11th  Vermont  each  claimed   that  honor.    So,  too, 
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did  the  8d  Brigade,  and  so,  too,  claimed  the  1st  Brigade.  In 
truth,  each  is  entitled  to  full  credit,  for  each  stormed  the 
works  in  its  front  without  aid  from  the  others  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant.  The  report  of  the  Vermont  brigade  awards 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  mount  the  works  to  Captain 
Charles  6.  Gould  of  the  5th  Vermont.  When  the  enemy  opened 
fire  Captain  Gould  ^  dashed  on  in  front  of  his  regiment,  which 
led  the  brigade  column,  reached  the  abatis,  outstripping  all  but  a 
few  of  his  troops,  pushed  through  it,  following  the  path  of  their 
pickets,  ran  across  the  ditch  on  the  plank  used  by  them,  closely 
followed  by  a  sergeant  and  two  men,  and  scaled  the  rampart 
just  at  the  battery,  on  the  right  of  the  ravine.  As  he  leaped 
down  behind  it,  sword  in  hand,  the  rebels  rushed  upon  him. 
One  drove  his  bayonet  through  his  mouth  and  cheek;  him  he 
killed  with  his  sword.  An  artillery-man  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  sabre,  inflicting  a  terrible  wound,  and  at  the 
same  instant  another  infantry  soldier  plunged  his  bayonet  into 
his  back,  but,  even  as  he  thrust,  his  own  head  was  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  butt  of  a  clubbed  musket  wielded  by  the  brawny 
Vermont  sergeant.  A  score  more  of  such  Vermonters  swarm- 
ing over  the  parapet,  and  leaping  down  among  the  combatants, 
forced  the  enemy  to  drop  their  arms  in  surrender,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  unequal  fight. 

Captain  Gould  survived  his  severe  wounds,  and  is  now  a 
derk  in  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  I  am  informed.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  ascertained  the  name  of  the  brave  ser- 
geant who  so  manfully  supported  him  and  undoubtedly  saved 
his  life. 

The  Vermonters  took  four  guns  here  and  two  more  in  a 
redan  to  the  left  of  the  ravine.  In  the  3d  Brigade  a  hand- 
ful of  the  1st  Maine  Veterans,  a  regiment  formed  from  the 
reenlisted  men  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Maine,  —  and  better 
and  braver  troops  never  bore  arms, —  with  the  colors  reached 
the  works  so  completely  spent  that  they  were  forced  to  rest 
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a  moment  in  Uw  ditoh  ud  rtoana  InwA,  flc*  Umj  WBihi. 


Another  inddeot  faxoialud  mebjr  Gcnanl  'BjAtAamt  4e 
differenoe  between  eoldien  and  wibetitntee.  Tba  61it  Fmb- 
ijlvuiia,  which  formed  tiie  foord^  or  lart  line  {k  tte  Sd 
&igade  oolomn,  had  been  filled  uf  witb  r«enBt^  »ort^ 
drafted  men  or  sabetitotee,  and  moatend  orar  600  itaian. 
When  tiw  attack  b^an,  theMieoroitian  iSmiiptmai,tad,  m 
Gteneial  Hyde saji,  have  never  been  Maniboe;  b«t  ttadd 
■oldien,  about  SOO  stroDg*  poahed  on  widi  Urn  bbI— ■  wmA 
oaptored  two  (rf  the  five  battl»4^i  taken  bj  Ae  fadcada. 
Here,  too,  tin  77th  Hew  YtA  aoaled  <be  wx^a  a^  Ini  m 
band  to  hand  fight  in  irtiioh  lieoknaiit-Ocdaaal  Cam  mm 
aenvtdj  wounded  in  tlie  iboaldtr  hf  a  bajooat.  Haqr  matt 
■ooh  inoidenti  might  be  given,  but  enooj^  Ina  bean  rdalal  to 
ibow  the  dash  and  bravery  of  tiie  troths. 

Simaltaneonalj  with  die  mam  attaaL,  Lieutenaiit-Caloiieli 
Millikan  and  Major  Terxin  carried  the  enemy's  picket  line  on, 
the  right  and  o^itiired  between  tiuee  and  four  bundred  pri»- 
oneti.*  From  thia  pontion  they  aoonmade  a  dash  on  the  main 
fine  andoairiadthe  fortao  loagoovetad  by  Major  Terril],  an4 
another  battery  next  it,  eadi  moonting  three  guns.  The 
enemy,  shaken  by  the  success  of  the  main  attack,  probably 
made  no  great  resistance. 

Dr.  Allen,  surgeon  4th  Vermont,  and  medical  director  of 
Getty's  division,  was  in  Fort  Welch,  where  he  had  established 
his  hospital  jost  before  the  attack.  He  related  to  me,  not  long 
afterwards,  that  he  was  standing  on  the  parapet  when  the  ad- 
vance was  ordered  and  was  anxiously  peering  into  the  da^nen 
and  awaiting  the  result  in  doubt  and  apprehenuve  of  disaster. 
He  coold  hear  the  muffled  tramp  and  mstle  of  the  moving 
host,  but  could  discern  nothing.  He  saw  the  flashes  of  the 
first  volley,  he  heard  the  mighty  shout  of  ten  thousand  throats, 
and  then  he  saw  atretohing  across  the  front  for  half  a  mile 
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a  line  of  flashing  fire,  crackling,  blazing,  and  sparkling  in  the 
darkness,  vividly  lightened  up  here  and  there  by  the  heavier 
and  deeper  flash  of  artillery,  while  shells  with  their  fiery  trails 
sped  forward  through  the  gloom  in  every  direction.  Although 
missiles  hurtled  overhead,  and  stray  bullets  went  hissing  past, 
he  could  not  leave,  but  stood  intently  watching  that  deadly 
line  of  fire.  Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  it  there  appeared  a 
tiny  black  spot,  a  narrow  gap,  which  spread  and  widened 
inch  by  inch  and  moment  by  moment  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  then  he  knew  the  works  were  carried,  even  before  the 
exulting  cheers  of  our  troops  proclaimed  the  fact. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  of  the  Second  Division  could  be  re- 
formed, as  abeady  stated,  near  the  Boydton  Plank  Road,  the 
division  was  moved  to  the  left  and  formed  in  one  line,  facing 
towards  Hatcher's  Run,  at  right  angles  to  the  captured  works, 
—  the  Vermont  brigade  on  the  left,  its  left  not  far  from  the 
works,  Hyde's  in  the  centre,  Warner's  on  the  right.  A  heavy 
line  of  skirmishers  of  the  Third  Division,  or  men  whose  ardor 
had  carried  them  ahead  of  their  regiments,  filled  the  interval 
between  the  left  and  the  works.  A  brigade  of  the  Third 
Division  was  left  to  hold  the  captured  works. 

Two  brigades  of  the  First  Division  were  moving  up  to 
support  the  right  of  the  Second,  when  the  line  of  the  latter, 
having  completed  its  deployment,  was  advanced.  The  enemy 
stoutly  resisted  from  work  to  work  on  his  line,  reversing  his 
guns  and  firing  shrapnel  and  canister ;  but  while  the  Third  Divi- 
sion skirmishers  and  the  left  of  the  Vermonters  were  pushing 
him  hard  with  sharp  musketry,  the  rest  of  the  long  line  went 
swinging  rapidly  forward,  closing  in  his  rear,  and  cutting  off 
all  escape.  At  the  sight  of  it  the  enemy  would  run  from  their 
guns,  some  down  the  line  to  the  next  battery  to  repeat  the 
same  futile  resistance,  others  trying  to  get  past  the  long 
Union  line  and  make  good  their  escape,  and  many  to  surren- 
der. For  three  miles  the  line  thus  moved  forward  with  great 
swiftness  over  a  partially  wooded  and  difficult  country,  en- 
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ooantariag  litUa  zasiftwwe  «zoepfe  at  flufe  OB  tfa*  ItAi  and  «^ 
taring  gmut  odian,  and  ^BOoen  at  arciy  tkap,  t»  ITalifciii'i 
Bon.  Ostein  Morrill  of  the  lit  Maine  Yvtmm  wawJ  fta 
•tream  with  a  fev  men  and  oqitiirad  and  broo^  i&  flw  laUea  of 
the  ■faarpehooten  of  Heth'i  dirinan,  69  men.^  Ilia  teiOaimiag 
aztraoti  from  the  rapoit  o£  tibe  TecmoDt  InigidB*  w3k  fpw» 
an  idea  of  the  daah  and  eiirit  of  tiua  ad'miee. 

"riiiij  mill  11111111111111  In  nriiiilni  liiimiilf  ■  Imal.aileiimlj 
at  in  aqnada  of  three  of  four  Hbt^  charged  upon  whatever' 
ofaatmctiima  oame  in  tlidr  patiia.  Jfoerfet-^Major  £.  'Wales  at 
tiie  2d  Yennont  with  two  man  oi^tored  a  piece  o£  artillery, 
tamed  it  open  the  enemy,  and  tiie  dwQ  witli  which  the  piece 
was  ohaiged  went  howling  tinong^  tiba  woods  after  the  very 
men  who  had  pv^iarad  the  aninplimant  for  us.  Major  Spen; 
(tf  the  6tii  and  Ideatnaot  Baih^  of  the  lltb  VennonV^ 
aanited  l^a  few  nun,  ei^tored  two  pieces  and  turoed  themi 
on  the  fijing  rebela.  Being  maUe  to  procure  primers,  the 
pieoes  were  diaohatged  by  flring  a  muket  into  the  vent  of 
the  pieoe.  In  thia  mannor  twalTe  Toonds  were  fired  when,  a 
■eoticHKtf  artilleiyooiniagQp,IJie  gana  were  turned  over  to 
its  eommander.  Ci^tain  TQdm  irf  the  11th  Veraiont,  witfai 
about  a  done  men,  oaptmed  two  laeafes  of  artillery,  eleTen 
commissioned  ofGcers,  and  sizty-two  enlisted  men  of  the  42d 
Mississippi  Begiment.  Sergeant  Lester  G.  Hack,  Company  F, 
5th  Vermont,  dashed  into  a  squad  of  rebels  who  had  gathered 
round  a  beaatiful  stand  of  colors,  and  with  a  hmnanity  as 
praiseworthy  as  his  daring,  knocked  down  the  color-bearer, 
and  seized  the  colors  as  they  fell.  Corporal  Charles  H.  DoIlofF, 
Company  K,  11th  Vermont  Volunteers,  also  captnzed  a  battle- 
flag  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  42d  Missisuppi  Regiment." 

The  long  bine  colnmne  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps  were 

now  Been  marching  across  from  their  position  to  the  captured 

works.  The  division  was  halted,  the  scattered  line  re-formed, 

and  closed  in  on  the  works.    The  two  brigades  of  the  first 
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Division  and  the  Third  Division  soon  after  came  up  and  the 
troops  rested  a  short  time. 

At  6  A.  M.  General  Humphreys,  commanding  Second  Corps, 
was  informed  by  General  Meade  that  both  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Corps  had  broken  through  the  enemy's  lines.^  He  advanced 
Hays'  division  against  the  redoubts  at  the  Crow  house,  and 
took  them  with  their  artillery  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gar- 
rison. At  7.30  Mott's  division.  Second  Corps,  captured  the 
enemy's  intrenched  picket  line  at  Burgess  Mills.  But  it  was  not 
until  an  hour  later,  at  half  past  eight,  that  the  enemy  rapidly 
moved  out  of  their  intrenchments  by  the  right  flank,  sharply 
attacked  by  Mott,  says  Himiphreys.  This  was  just  at  the  time 
the  Sixth  Corps  reached  Hatcher's  Run,  and  their  rapid  move- 
ment had  already  cleared  the  front  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps,  and  left  the  entire  Union  left  wing  free  to  swing  in 
together  against  Petersburg  with  irresistible  weight,  as  Meade 
had  ordered. 

Greneral  Miles,  with  his  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  had 
been  despatched  the  day  before  down  the  White  Oak  road  to 
the  left  to  Sheridan's  support  at  Five  Forks,'  and  was  now  re- 
turning, having  reached  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  White 
Oak  and  Claiborne  roads.  Humphreys  now  started  his  whole 
corps  down  the  Claiborne  road  towards  Sutherland  Station, 
in  pursuit  of  the  beaten  fragments  of  Lee's  right  and  centre, 
advising  Meade  of  the  movement,  as  it  was  a  departure 
from  the  general  plan  of  operations.  Meade  promptly  counter- 
manded this  pursuit,  so  General  Humphreys  ordered  Mott 
and  Hays  to  move  their  divisions  by  the  Boydton  Plank 
Boad  on  Petersburg.  Miles,  however,  had  brought  the  enemy 
to  bay  at  Sutherland  Station  by  the  time  Humphreys  over- 
took him,  and  leaving  him  to  finish  the  task  he  followed  his 
other  two  divisions.  Miles,  however,  had  so  severe  a  struggle 
that  Greneral  Meade  again  despatched  Humphreys  in  the  after- 
noon with  another  division  to  his  support,  but  on  again  arriv- 
1  07W.R.464J  06W.B.679.  «  85  W.  R.  678-679. 


iag  there  Miles  waa  found  completely  successful,  having  just 
driven  the  enemy  from  hia  iutrenchmentB,  and  captured  f " ' 
prisoners,  two  guns,  and  a  battle-flag. 

About  9  A.  M.  the  Sixth  Corps  countermarched  towards 
Petersburg,  moving  in  parallel  columns  and  follotred  by  the 
Twenty-fourth  Corps.  Reaching  the  scene  of  the  moraing's 
ossituU,  it  was  found  that  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy 
advanced  from  Petersburg  by  General  Wilcox,  was  pressing 
upon  the  troops  left  to  hold  the  captured  works  at  this  point, 
while  the  corps  swept  down  towards  Hatcher's  Run.  Millikeu 
and  Terrell  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  Fort  MeGraw, 
one  of  the  works  taken  by  them,  the  pickets  and  sharpshooters 
having  expended  their  ammunition.  They  now  rejoined  the 
division.  The  troops  were  at  once  deployed,  facing  Peters> 
burg,  for  a  second  advance  upon  the  enemy,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps  on  the  right  next  the  line  of  works,  Getty's  division 
on  its  left  iu  two  lines,  with  hia  right  on  the  Bbydtou  Flask 
Koad,  the  Vermont  brigade  on  the  right,  Hyde  on  the  left, 
Warner  iu  the  centre,  the  First  and  Third  divisions  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  in  column  in  support.  It  was  at  this  hour  that 
Lee  telegraphed  Davis  to  evacuate  Richmond.  The  lines  being 
formed  moved  forward  about  half  a  mile  under  a  severe  shell 
fire  from  front  and  right.  Allen's  Rhode  Island  battery  and 
Hani's  battery,  attached  to  the  Second  Division,  went  into  bat- 
tery from  position  to  position  as  the  infantry  advanced  and  re- 
plied to  it.  The  Twenty-fourth  Corps  were  encountering  heavy 
resistance  on  the  right,  and  Get^'s  division  was  halted  tempo- 
rarily. Much  anni^anoe  was  felt  from  a  battery  on  the  Cox 
road,  on  the  left,  which  completely  enfiladed  his  lines.  It  fre> 
quently  changed  its  position,  and  the  bayonets  of  its  infantry 
support  could  be  seen  moving  along  that  road.  At  Oetly's 
suggestion,  General  Wheaton,  commanding  the  ¥int  DivisitHi, 
moved  up  to  support  the  left ;  but  withoat  waiting  for  him, 
Getty,  observing  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  form,  ordered  his 
division  forward,  regardless  of  his  e^Kwed  left,  to  which  he 
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sent  a  staff  officer  with  orders  to  push  it  forward  vigorously 
without  regard  to  flank  or  reverse  fire.  The  enemy,  to  avoid 
being  in  turn  outflanked  and  cut  off  from  Petersburg  by  this 
resolute  movement,  hastily  limbered  up  his  artillery  and  carried 
it  at  a  gallop  down  the  road,  followed  by  its  support  at  the 
double  quick.  This  force  was  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Lee  in  person.  He  posted  the  artillery  in  front  of 
the  Trumbull  House  on  Edgehill,  which  was  his  headquarters, 
formed  the  troops  in  support,  and  sternly  bade  the  battery 
commander  to  die  at  his  post.  Meantime  the  Second  Division, 
now  spread  out,  scattered,  and  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
skirmish  line,  was  advancing  in  the  face  of  terrific  shell  fire, 
aud  soon  came  up  to  the  battery  and  troops  which  Lee  had 
just  planted  at  Edgehill.  For  a  short  time  the  fire  was  hot. 
The  battery  was  well  served  and  kept  up  so  heavy  a  hail  of 
canister  that  the  Vermonters  could  not  carry  it  by  a  direct 
charge,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hollow  in  front  of  it ;  but 
the  left  of  the  division,  swinging  around,  took  the  enemy  in 
flank,  killed  the  horses ;  the  support  fled,  and  the  battery 
was  taken,  both  parts  of  the  line  claiming  the  credit. 

This  was  about  three  o'clock,  at  which  hour  General  Lee  gave 
the  final  orders  to  evacuate  that  night,  as  General  Humphreys 
states.^  General  Hyde  states,  ^*  There  were  six  smoking  brass 
pieces,  and  a  rebel  officer  lying  wounded  beside  them  told 
us  it  was  Captain  A.  B.  William's  battery  of  Pogue's  North 
Carolina  battalion,  and  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  guns."  General  Hyde  also  states '  that  he 
sent  Lieutenant  H.  V.  Nichols,  11th  Vermont,  of  Warner's 
staff,  with  50  men  of  the  1st  Veteran  Maine  to  take  ground 
on  the  left  and  shoot  the  horses  of  the  battery,  and  that  the 
colors  of  one  of  the  Vermont  regiments  of  the  2d  Brigade, 
Sergeant  Highhill,  61st  Pennsylvania,  of  the  3d  Brigade, 
and  Colonel  Warner's  orderly  of  the  Ist  Brigade  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  battery,  which  they  did  simultaneously.   In 

1  Va.  Camp.  871.  *  Following  the  Greek  otom,  Hyde,  267. 
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§mA,  IB  Uie  long  and  rapid  adyance,  the  Lines  bad  became 
■■ttawd  and  mbced  i^.  It  wa^  ever;  man  for  himself,  bot 
dte  nail  wan  tiw  flown- of  the  division  and  stopped  at  nothing. 
Riding  Coraazd  a  dmt  distance  to  the  farther  brow  of  the 
alavatod  plattan  or  anunence  of  Ed^hill,  Petereburg  and  the 
Btnmg  liiia  fi  innv  works  appeared  in  plain  view.  The  Latter 
wan  oiikj  a  faw  famdzed  yards  distant  on  the  other  side  of  a 
wida  bdlow  at  fiat,  ^e  enemy  in  some  disorder  were  hastily 
I  the  works,  and  I  myself  saw  their  offiena 
ritt  their  swords  back  into  the  lines.  A 
fliCBaand  baahBanootdd  have  broken  through.  Get^'sdlvi- 
aioDwaaooBplala^aliausted  and  scattered  into  a  mere  frizile. 
Biding  baak  to  find  General  Getty,  I  met  General  Penrose, 
Owrnnandillg  8d  SMgade,  First  Division,  and  orged  bim  ta 
hMtfln  forwaid  and  attock,  that  be  coold  thereby  cut  oS.  their 
ntnat  and  nahs  pviaoners  of  all  the  troops  in  Fetersbarg. 
Be  wodld  not  attadtt  Lowever,  witbont  orders.  One  divisioD 
of  tin  Sasond  Oatjia  was  close  np  beliind  Penrose,  bat  it  was 
fait  gvowiug  dack  md  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost  Pen- 
xoaa,  liowtaiaii  did  deploy  and  moved  forward  over  the  brow 
of  KdgAin,  aoooapamed  by  the  foremost  men  of  our  divi- 
rion.  Genenl  Hyde  was  with  him,  and  tells  me  tbey  saw  the 
enemy's  troops,  doabtless  reenforoementa  from  Longstnet, 
filing  into  the  works,  and  while  observing  them  Pmiow  wai 
wounded. 

At  Lee'<  headqoarters  were  found  the  tel^nqth  inatrn- 
ment  used  by  him  and  two  despatches  of  great  interest.  Hie 
first  was  from  General  A.  F.  Hill,  annonndng  that  the  Unitn 
forces  had  broken  and  were  pouring  through  his  linea.  The 
other  was  a  copy  of  I^ee's  reply,  commanding  him  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  drive  them  back  or  hold  them  in  diaek,  and 
that  Gordon  would  despatch  him  reenforoements  at  once.  Now 
Hill  was  dead  and  Lee  driven  within  his  inner  linea,  half  his 
army  irretrievably  broken  and  routed. 

The  troops  were  collected,  re-formed,  and  posted  is  two  lines, 
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the  left  resting  on  the  Appomattox ;  pickets  were  thrown  out, 
and  intrenchments  were  even  started,  tired  as  the  men  were. 

While  the  Sixth  Corps  was  thus  driving  the  enemy  opposite 
to  it  into  his  inner  works,  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps  met  with 
a  rongher  reception  upon  some  advanced  works  about  one 
thousand  yards  in  front  of  the  main  line  of  inner  defences. 
They  were  Fort  Gregg  and  Fort  Whitworth ;  the  former, 
mounting  two  guns,  was  an  enclosed  work  with  a  ditch  ten  feet 
wide  and  deep,  half  full  of  water,  and  a  heavy  parapet ;  the 
latter  equally  strong  except  the  gorge  or  rear  was  open.  It 
mounted  three  guns  and  was  manned  by  Harris'  brigade  of 
Gordon's  corps.  There  was  a  picked  garrison  in  Gregg,  300  to 
400  strong,  taken  from  Harris'  brigade  and  Thomas'  and  Lane's 
brigades  of  Hill's  corps.  Foster's  division  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps  assaulted  Gregg,  and  it  was  not  until  repeated  charges 
and  with  the  support  of  the  1st  and  2d  Brigades  of  Turner's 
division  that  it  was  finally,  late  in  the  afternoon,  surrounded 
and  taken  with  the  bayonet.  Fifty-five  of  its  scanty  garrison 
were  found  dead  and  only  thirty  of  the  rest  remained  un- 
wounded.  This  handful  of  determined  men  had  inflicted  a 
loss  of  about  700  in  killed  and  wounded  upon  their  assailants.^ 
Harris'  brigade  of  Turner's  division  and  a  portion  of  the  First 
INvision  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps  carried  Fort  Whitworth 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Greneral  Wilcox  claims,  however, 
that  he  withdrew  the  garrison  to  prevent  its  sacrifice. 

Meantime  how  had  the  Ninth  Corps  under  General  Parke 
fared,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ordered,  like  the 
24th,  to  assault  at  the  same  time  with  the  6th  ?  I  simply  quote 
General  Humphreys'  account,  trusting  that  the  Society  may 
soon  listen  to  a  fuller  description  from  General  Walcott,'  who 
bore  so  honorable  part  in  the  movement.   Humphreys  says : ' 

1  06  W.  R.  1174. 

^  General  Chiles  F.  Walooti,  61st  Mais.  VoU.,  Breyet  Brigader-General,  died 
1887.— Ed. 
*  Va.  Camp.  866. 
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"For  the  assault  General  Parke  concentrated  Hartranft'a 
divisioa  on  the  right  of  Fort  Sedgwick  and  massed  Potter's 
OQ  its  left.  The  columns  of  assault  (columns  of  regiments) 
were  formed  between  his  intrencbments  and  his  picket  lines 
at  3  A.  M.,  storming  pioneer  parties  carrying  axes  being  placed 
in  front.  At  half  past  four  o'clock  the  assaulting  columns 
went  forward,  the  pioneers  cut  away  abatis  and  chevaux-de- 
frise,  and  under  a  heavy  musketry  gun  and  mortar  fire  the 
enemy's  works  were  captured  with  12  guns,  some  oolois,  and 
800  prisoners.  Turning  to  the  right,  Miller's  salient  was  cap- 
tured ;  turning  to  the  left,  the  intrenchments  were  found  to 
be  heavily  traversed,  and  the  fighting  went  on  from  travetBe 
to  traverse.  But  a  rear  line  of  works  remained  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  which  General  Parke  endeavored  to  cany,  bnt 
unsuccessfully.  His  loss  in  of&cers  was  severe.  Among  the 
wounded  was  General  Potter.  The  position  gained  by  Geo- 
eral  Parke  extended  four  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
Jerusalem  Plank  Boad,  and  included  several  forts  and  redans. 
Frequent  attempts  were  made  by  General  Gordon  dorii^  Uw 
day  to  retake  the  works,  but  without  success.  The  firing  eoo- 
tinued  all  day  and  into  the  night."  Thus,  it  will  be  aeeo, 
although  the  attack  of  the  Kintb  Corps  did  not  sncoeed  id 
breaking  through,  in  consequence  of  the  great  strength  of  the 
works,  yet  it  occupied  the  enemy's  forces  and  prevented  hk 
sending  reunforcementa  to  Hill's  succor.  ^H 

The  loss  in  Getty's  division  was  414.  The  loss  of  the  entuoV 
corps  was  1081.*  Nearly  all  this  loss  oooorred  in  the  morning 
assault.  Getty's  division  captured  31  guns,  9  battle  flags,  and 
2100  prisoners.  Being  in  the  advance  all  day,  most  of  the 
captures  were  made  by  it.  The  loss  of  the  Twenty-foordi 
Corps,'  most  of  which  occnrred  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Gr^g, 
was  122  killed,  592  wonnded ;  total  714.  They  captured  i 
gnns,  several  colors,  and  300  priaonera.  The  Ninth  Corps  lost' 
253  killed,  1305  wonnded,  and  161  missing,  total  1719;  and 
>  tew.  R.  906.  *9CW.B.lITi.  •UW-B-IOSO. 
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captured  ^  12  guns,  800  prisoners,  and  some  colors.  The  Sec- 
ond G>rps '  captured  600  prisoners,  2  guns,  and  a  battle  flag. 
Its  losses  were :  killed  42,  wounded  880,  missing  100 ;  total 
522. 

OBSERVATIONS 

These  operations  were  well  planned  and  executed,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  with  great  vigor  and  spirit. 
Yet  when  the  real  dependence  was  upon  the  assault  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  to  bres^  the  enemy's  line,  to  order  similar  assaults 
by  the  Ninth  and  Twenty-fourth  Corps  seemed  an  uncalled- 
for  and  useless  waste  of  life.  On  the  Ninth  Corps  front  the 
works  were  especially  strong,  and  it  were  true  policy  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  them  until  the  Sixth  Corps  could  break  through 
in  the  centre,  and  perhaps  carry  Petersburg  in  his  rear.  Nor 
could  the  Ninth  Corps  gain  anything  commensurate  with  the 
loss  of  life,  in  the  way  of  occupying  the  enemy  and  prevent- 
ing his  sending  troops  to  oppose  the  Sixth  after  it  had  broken 
through.  The  more  troops  they  sent  outside  their  inner  lines 
the  better.  The  Sixth,  supported  by  the  Twenty-fourth  and 
Second,  were  more  than  sufficient.  Besides,  the  Ninth  could 
readily  have  moved  to  the  left  and  followed  and  supported  the 
Sixth,  if  needed.  Suppose  the  Twenty-fourth  had  assaulted 
at  4.30  A.  M.  like  the  others.  Could  they  have  any  more 
thoroughly  beaten  and  dispersed  the  enemy  than  the  Sixth 
did  for  them  two  hours  later?  And  they  might  have  met 
with  a  bloody  repulse  and  lost  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
enough  to  counterbalance  Five  Forks. 

1  Va.  Camp.  366.  »  05  W.  B.  680. 
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XI 
THE  BATTLE  OF  SAILOR'S  CREEK 

BY 

GENERAL  HAZARD  STEVENS 


Re€ui  before  the  Society  December  8,  1884 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SAILOR'S  CHEEK 

Sheeidan's  victory  at  Five  Forks  imperilled  the  enemy's 
position.  But  when  the  Sixth  Corps  at  daylight  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1865,  hurled  in  a  solid  wedge  upon  the  centre  of  Lee's 
strongly  fortified  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  burst  through 
the  serried  works,  and  shattered  his  entire  centre  and  right 
wing,  the  fall  of  the  Southern  stronghold  was  reduced  to  a 
question  of  hours. 

In  vain  Lee  strained  every  nerve  to  retrieve  the  irretriev- 
able disaster.  In  vain  he  called  repeatedly  upon  General  A. 
P.  Hill,  even  then  dead  upon  the  field,  to  hold  the  attacking 
force  in  check,  promising  him  instant  support;  in  vain  he 
personally  manoeuvred  a  battery  and  a  small  force  of  infantry 
to  threaten  the  fiank  of  the  victorious  Sixth  as  it  rapidly 
swept  forward  towards  the  inner  defences  of  the  doomed  city. 

How  grim  and  bitter  must  have  been  his  emotions  as  from 
the  commanding  height  of  Edgehill,  his  headquarters,  just 
outside  the  city,  he  surveyed  the  wide,  open  plains  in  front, 
covered  with  the  advancing  lines  and  columns  of  Union  troops, 
and  realized  that  he  was  powerless  to  stop  them,  and  that  the 
end  was  near. 

It  was  at  this  bitter  moment  that  the  Confederate  com- 
mander telegraphed  orders  to  evacuate  Eichmond  that  night. 
To  gain  even  a  little  time  he  hastily  posted  the  battery,  with 
its  scanty  support,  at  Edgehill,  where  it  was  soon  afterwards 
taken,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last,  while  he  withdrew  into  the 
inner  defences,  and  issued  orders  for  the  precipitate  retreat 
of  his  army  that  night  from  the  positions  of  Eichmond  and 
Petersburg,  so  strongly  fortified  and  so  long  and  obstinately 
defended. 
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The  ooliiniP#  bam  thtt  dtfTerent  portions  of  his  wi<lelv  ex- 
teodfld  liDH  mm  all  to  ntaet  at  Amelia  Court  Hoaae,  some 
for^  duIm  west  td  Kehmond  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Dao< 
Tille,  to  whioh  pcrimt  Lee  intended  to  retreat,  and  al»o  on  tho 
neeiMt  tonte  to  Ljnohbaig,  which  aGForded  a  second  line  of 
retreift  in  cMe  die  mpA  akOTementa  of  the  Union  Armj  sLouIJ 
oloeetiiefint. 

At  eiglit  o'olodc  in  die  evening  of  the  2d  of  April,  the 
irtreat  iMigeii*  Loogetnet  moved  from  Petersburg,  crossing 
the  Appomettaac,  nmehed  hy  tlie  river  road  up  its  north 
liank,  reeroMed  die  rim  at  Goode's  bridge  and  rea^^hed 
Anwlin  Gmrt  ^oae  on  the  4th.  Gordon  followed  bim.  Ma- 
brae,  pwnug  diTongli  Cbvterfield  Court  House,  and  croaaing 
■Ibo  ftt  Goode'e  bridge,  zeaehed  the  rendezvous  on  the  mora- 
ingof  dieStb.  Ewen,indi  die  troops  from  Richmond  and  the 
north  bank  of  die  Jamee,  moved  along  the  Danville  Rulmad, 
and  did  not  aniTe  at  tbe  Gonrt  House  until  midday  of  the  £th. 
AndoTMin,  widi  die  [raguieuts  of  their  right  and  centre  broken 
and  fngilaTe  from  Five  Fob  and  the  resistless  assaults  of  the 
Sixdi  Cofpa,  retreated  np  die  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox, 
oorered  bj  Pltihngb  Lee  ind  his  cavalry,  and  reached  the 
paint  of  jnnodon  on  the  5th.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon 
of  that  da;  that  the  Confederate  army  was  at  last  reunited 
and  in  hand.  Their  march  had  been  dehtyed  by  muddy  nmds, 
and  long  trains  o£  wagons  and  artillery,  far  too  ntimerons  for 
their  now  diminished  forces,  but  each  commander  felt  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  bring  off  his  every  wheel. 

Meantime  the  pursuit  was  vigorously  pressed.  Sheridan, 
with  the  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  followed  hard  after  Ander- 
son. Meade,  with  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  moved  westward 
up  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox  by  the  Kama- 
zine  road.  Ord,  with  the  Ninth  and  Twenty-fourth  CWps, 
marched  by  the  southaide  Railroad  on  Burke's  Junction. 
On  the  4th  Sheridan  seized  the  Danville  Railroad  at  Jeten- 
ville,  eight  miles  west  of  Amelia  Court  House,  vith  Crook's 
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cavaliy  division  and  Griffin's  Fifth  Corps,  while  Mackenzie's 
cavalry  division  advanced  from  the  south  directly  on  the 
Court  House,  and  took  position  only  three  miles  therefrom. 
From  both  columns  Sheridan  learned  that  Lee  was  still  assem- 
bling his  army  at  the  Court  House;  and  the  hope  and  deter- 
mination of  capturing  the  entire  force  rose  high  within  his 
breast. 

Regarding  for  a  moment  on  the  map  the  relative  positions 
of  the  contending  armies, — Lee  slowly  reuniting  his  scattered 
and  well-nigh  famished  and  worn-out  forces  at  Amelia  Court 
House,  southwest,  Sheridan's  columns  at  Jetersville  across 
his  path  to  Danville,  Ord  rapidly  moving  to  Burke's  June* 
tion  and  nearer  Lynchburg  than  the  retreating  army,  while 
northward  first  the  Appomattox  and  then  the  James,  upon 
which  every  boat  and  bridge  had  just  been  destroyed  in  order 
to  baffle  Sheridan  on  his  recent  march  from  the  valley  to 
Petersburg,  barred  escape  in  that  direction,  —  one  cannot 
but  appreciate  Sheridan's  earnest  despatch  to  Grant  on  the 
4th,  *'  If  things  are  pressed,  Lee  cannot  escape,"  and  Grant's 
laconic  rejoinder,  "  Press  things." 

During  the  5th,  while  the  tired  and  hungry  Confederate 
troops  were  assembling  at  Amelia  Court  House,  Sheridan 
threw  a  strong  cavalry  reconnoissance,  Davies's  brigade  of 
Crook's  division,  northward  to  Painesville.  Davies  captured 
a  wagon  train  and  some  guns  at  Painesville,  and  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  left  Amelia  Court  House.  On  his 
return  Davies  was  hard  pressed  at  Amelia  Springs  by  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  and  retired  across  Deep  Creek,  where  Crook  came 
to  his  support. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  reached 
Jetersville,  and  were  posted  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  respectively,  the  lines  crossing  the  railroad  at  right 
angles  and  facing  the  Court  House.  That  evening,  too,  Ord 
reached  Burkeville  Junction. 

Owing  to  the  muddy  roads,  it  was  so  late  before  the  Second 
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and  Sixth  Corps  got  into  position  that  Meade  w&s  obliged  to 
postpone  his  advance  upon  the  enemj'a  position  until  the  next 
morning.  Soon  after  daylight  on  the  6th,  the  three  inFantry 
corps  —  the  Fi£th  across  the  railroad,  the  Second  on  its  left,  the 
Sixth  on  its  right  —  advanced  towards  the  Court  House,  djot- 
ing  by  the  right  of  regiments  over  a  somewhat  rolling  country 
interspersed  with  fields  and  patches  of  woods,  for  about  four 
miles,  expecting  momentarily  to  meet  the  foe  face  to  faca. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  bird  had  flowu.  In  fact  <Ian>; 
ing  the  night  Lee  had  vigorously  pushed  his  columns  past 
left  t)ifi  Deatonsville  to  Rice's  station  on  the  Soutbside  RaQ- 
road,  and  even  while  Meade,  with  his  army  widely  deployed 
in  order  of  battle,  was  advancing  eastward  upon  the  Court 
House,  Lee  was  rapidly  moving  his  troops  and  trains  wesU 
ward  on  roads  parallel  to  Meade's  advance,  and  just  clearii^ 
the  flank  of  his  army. 

In  fact,  Longatreet,  marching  all  night,  reache*!  Rice's 
station  at  sunrise  on  the  6th,  took  up  and  fortified  a  strong 
position  covering  that  point,  and  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the 
rest  of  Lee's  army.  Anderson  followed  Longatreet,  and  Ewell 
followed  Anderson.  Gordon  covered  the  rear.  The  intenni- 
□able  slow-plodding  wagon  trains  moved  between  Ewell  and 
Gordon,  blocked  up  the  roads,  and  fatally  delayed  the  march. 
It  was  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Ewell  passed 
through  Amelia  Springs.  Had  Meade  directed  his  advaoce 
north  instead  of  east,  I)e  would  have  struck  Ewell  and  Gordon 
in  flank  at  or  before  that  hour.  As  has  just  been  shown,  he 
was  in  fact  laboriously  moving  away  from,  instead  of  upon, 
his  foe. 

On  discovering  the  real  state  oE  the  case,  the  Union  troopi 
hastily  started  in  pursuit  The  Fifth  Corps  moved  throagb 
Painesville  to  Ligontown,  but  too  late  to  intercept  any  of 
the  enemy.  The  Second  pushed  direct  to  Deatonsville,  soon 
overtaking  and  keeping  np  a  running  fight  with  his  rear 
guard.  The  Sixth  retraced  its  steps  nearly  to  Jetersville  and 
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thence,  by  cross-country  roads  via  Deatonsville,  followed  in 
hot  pursuit. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  Meade  was  moving  in  force 
on  the  Court  House,  Sheridan  pushed  forward  Crook's  and 
Merritt's  cavalry  divisions  on  Deatonsville  and  the  enemy's 
line  of  retreat.  At  midday,  Crook  found  Anderson  strongly 
posted  and  covering  the  trains,  at  the  forks  of  the  road  near 
Hott's,  three  miles  west  of  Deatonsville.  Crook  attacked  and 
was  repulsed.  Says  General  Humphreys :  ^  ^*  The  head  of 
Swell's  troops  was  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  Anderson  at  this 
time,  coming  up,  and  after  its  arrival  took  part  in  repulsing 
a  second  attempt  of  Crook  aided  by  M erritt,  upon  the  trains 
at  this  point.  Pickett  had  crossed  Sailor's  Creek,  and  when 
the  head  of  Gordon's  corps  began  to  arrive  at  the  forks  of  the 
road,  Anderson  crossed  the  creek  with  Johnson's  division, 
and  with  Pickett  formed  across  the  road  to  Rice's  station  on 
high  ground,  where  they  made  some  temporary  breastworks. 
EweU  followed  Anderson  across  the  creek,  halting  upon  it." 

All  this  time  Gordon  was  falling  back  rapidly,  maintaining 
a  stiff  running  fight,  before  the  pursuit  of  the  Second  and 
Sixth  Corps.  At  Hott's  Corner,  leaving  EweU  to  hold  the 
pursuers  in  check,  he  turned  off  on  the  road  to  Perkinson's 
mills.  The  Second  Corps  followed  him.  The  leading  brigade 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  Keifer's  brigade  of  the  Third  Division, 
already  deployed  and  advancing,  pushed  down  the  direct  road 
to  Sice's  station,  driving  the  enemy.  A  sharp  struggle  took 
place  about  half-way  between  the  Comer  and  the  creek,  but 
the  enemy's  rear  guard  was  soon  broken,  and  fell  back  in 
disorder  down  the  hill  and  across  the  creek. 

Here  the  ground  was  high  and  open,  descending  in  front 
for  half  a  mile  to  Sailor's  Creek,  a  narrow,  sluggish  stream, 
whose  course,  as  it  meandered  through  a  broad  swampy  bottom 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  was  marked  by  a  fringe  of  under- 
brush.  Beyond  the  creek  the  ground  rose  steeper  to  a  broad, 
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elevated  plateau,  the  sttles  and  crown  of  which  were  thickly 
clothed  with  timber,  with  the  exception  of  a  broad  patch  of 
open  ground  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  road  two-thirds 
way  up  the  hill.  Across  the  upper  comer  or  end  of  this  open 
tract  was  seen  the  enemy's  line,  extending  into  the  woods  on 
both  flanks,  his  troops  hastily  piling  up  fence  rails  and  earth 
to  strengthen  their  position.  Far  beyond,  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing wagons  rose  above  the  trees.  Away  to  the  right,  down  the 
valley  of  the  creek,  could  be  seen  the  straggling  wagons  and 
troops  of  Gordon's  column,  while  the  noise  of  artillery  and 
scattering  musketry,  and  puffs  of  smoke,  and  clouds  of  dust 
told  how  hard  the  Second  Corps  were  pressing  upon  his  rear. 

Sheridan  in  person,  near  Flott's  Corner,  met  the  head  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  and  directed  and  urged  on  its  pursuit  of  EwelL 
He  ordered  Crook  and  Merritt  to  push  on  across  country 
parallel  to  and  along  the  retreating  column,  and  to  asssul 
it  continuously,  one  division  passing  the  other  and  attacking 
in  succession,  until  a  gap  or  interval  in  the  column  could  be 
found,  and  then  to  seize  and  hold  the  road.  Passing  the 
creek  above  the  main  road,  the  cavalry  mounted  the  high 
platean  and  threatened  or  assailed  the  retreating  enemy  at 
every  point  for  two  miles  or  more,  compelling  them  to  halt 
and  throw  up  intrenchments  along  the  road,  antil  at  length 
Custer  found  the  gap  in  front  of  Anderson's  troops,  thnw 
his  brigade  across  the  road,  captured  twelve  guns,  and  set  to 
work  burning  the  wagons  which  filled  the  narrow  way.  Cnx^ 
immediately  posted  Grregg's  and  Smith's  brigades,  dismotrnted, 
across  the  road.  Davies'  brigade,  mounted,  was  fonned  in 
front  of  Anderson's  breastworks  along  the  road.  Merritt's 
division,  Devin'a  and  Custer's  brigade  were  on  the  right  of 
Crook. 

Ewell,  learning  from  Anderson  that  the  Union  cavalry  held 
the  road  in  his  front,  now  proposed  to  him  to  strike  across  tlu 
woods  to  their  right  and  gain  a  road  farther  west  that  led  to 
Farmville,  or  unite  and  attack  the  cavalry  in  AnderwHi's  frmit,  ' 
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but  the  swift  pursuit  and  attack  of  the  Sixth  Corps  left  no 
time  for  either  attempt. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  While  Anderson  was 
forming  across  and  along  the  main  road,  facing  west  and 
south,  to  resist  the  cavalry  attacks,  Ewell  was  forming  his 
lines  upon  the  crest  overlooking  the  stream,  facing  east  and 
northeast  to  resist  the  impending  onset  of  the  infantry  corps. 
His  line  extended  from  Anderson's  left  almost  in  a  semicircle 
around  the  brow  of  the  plateau,  across  the  road,  and  some  dis- 
tance into  the  woods  north  of  it.  General  Kershaw  held  his 
right,  Custis  Lee  his  left,  the  Naval  Brigade,  a  fine  body  of 
men  from  the  abandoned  gunboats  in  the  James,  the  centre, 
where  it  crossed  the  open  field  on  the  main  road  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  was  the  only  part  of  the  line  exposed  to 
view  from  the  high  ground  north  of  the  creek. 

Such  were  the  positions  as  Keifer's  brigade  drove  the  ene- 
my's rear  across  the  stream,  traversed  in  hot  pursuit  the 
muddy  flat,  and  waded  the  creek  mid-thigh  deep.  Truex's  bri- 
gade of  the  same  division,  the  Third,  followed  closely,  and 
moved  by  the  flank  farther  to  the  right  and  forward.  The 
First  Division,  next  in  column,  marching  fast,  was  thrown 
forward  and  deployed  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  on  the 
left  of  the  road.  The  first  battery  to  come  up  went  into  posi- 
tion on  the  high  open  ground  overlooking  the  scene  of  action, 
and  opened  upon  that  portion  of  Ewell's  line  exposed  to  view 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  open  field  already  described;  and 
as  batteries  successively  drove  up,  they  too  took  positions  near 
by  and  swelled  the  deadly  hail  upon  the  defenceless  and  de- 
voted line  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  The  enemy  had  not  a  single 
gun  to  reply  with.  The  Second  Division,  which  marched  in 
the  rear  that  day,  was  ordered  up  on  the  double-quick.  But 
without  waiting  for  it.  General  Wright,  commanding  the 
corps,  ordered  the  First  and  Third  divisions  forward.  Their 
lines  swept  steadily  up  the  steep  ascent;  both  flanks  en- 
tered and  were  hidden  in  the  woods,  but  the  centre  was 
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idunly  vinUa  u  it  rolled  steadily  upward  aud  onward.  The 
mah  of  moaketzy  now  resouuds  iu  the  forest  and  od  tlie  open 
hUl,  dw  men  n«  tcea  falling  fast  out  of  the  tliio  blue  line, 
bid  tm  it  pnwPGB, dotting  the  grouud  behind  it  with  iU  fallen ; 
it  naohes  Uw  hottile  position,  the  artillery  ceases  firing  to 
mnid  iujnriitgoiirDwn  side,  now  hand  to  hand  with  the  eoemj, 
TlOtcay  it  alnady  within  om  grasp,  is  ours,  when  suddenly 
die  bnve  UnioD  line  breaks  intu  scattered  fragments,  which 
flow  tointiltiioiuly  duwn  the  hill  before  an  nnbrohen  gray 
line  wliidi  oluu^s  furiously  iiiiou  and  after  them.  In  an 
iiutuit  the  promised  vii-tory  seems  turned  to  irretrievuble 
defeat  Both  flanks  of  the  Sixth  Corps  line  arc  hidden  from 
'View  in  the  woodi,  wheuce  rolls  the  fierce  musketry  at  close 
qnarten.  The  eentre,  all  the  troops  iu  sight,  are  fleeing  in 
otter  diaorder.  The  rebel  yell  rises  exultant  from  their  swift 
porsniDg  line.  Kere  is  nothing  between  it  and  the  artillery 
bnt  the  fngitiTea.  The  Scl-oikI  Division  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  in  reserve  to  restore  the  field.  Bnt  the  Sixth 
Cotpe  flannot  be  overthrown  by  one  charge.  Thirty  guns 
mqien  and  ahatter  the  yelling  gray  line.  The  broken  Union 
tnx^  mlfyand  re-form  at  the  foot  of  the  hilt,  and  renew  their 
flre,  and  now  a  bine  line  of  battle  euiergos  from  the  woods  on 
the  right  well  up  the  hill  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  gallant  Naval  Brigade  is  forced  to  surrender. 

While  this  varied  and  spirited  contest  was  going  on  in  the 
centre,  the  Third  Division,  gaining  ground  well  to  the  right, 
was  scrambling  forward  up  the  wooded  and  somewhat  broken 
slopes  on  that  side.  Colonel  Truex,  pushing  ahead  of  his  line 
to  survey  the  ground  and  direct  their  advance  more  intelh- 
gently,  rode  straight  into  the  Confederate  ranks.  With  great 
presence  of  mind  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, "  Colonel,  march 
your  men  by  the  flank  out  this  way  after  me,"  and  wheeled 
and  rode  hack,  followed  by  two  or  three  shots  and  the  noise 
of  altercation  among  the  enemy  disputing  whether  he  was 
friend  or  foe.  In  another  moment  his  brigade  struck  them 
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and  they  broke  in  confusion,  followed  closely  by  the  victors. 
It  was  a  part  of  this  brigade  which  came  out  iu  the  nick  of 
time  on  the  open  ground  in  the  centre  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  Naval  Brigade  and  compelled  its  surrender  in  the  midst 
of  its  victorious  charge. 

The  left  of  our  line,  Edwards'  brigade,  of  Wheaton's  First 
Division,  had  met  with  equal  success.  Encountering  first  scat- 
tered skirmishing  fire  and  then  heavy  musketry,  it  forced  its 
way  upwards  through  the  woods,  and  after  a  brief  struggle 
broke  the  enemy's  line  in  its  front.  Tims  almost  simultane- 
ously both  flanks  of  the  Sixth  Corps  broke  the  enemy's  line, 
and  its  centre  was  repulsed  and  driven  back  by  him. 

Many  prisoners  surrendered  to  the  corps,  among  them  Gen- 
erals Ewell  and  Custis  Lee.  The  latter  surrendered  to  Cor- 
poral David  White  of  Company  E,  37th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  enemy  fled  back  through  the  woods  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cavalry  on  the  other  side. 

The  next  day,  seeing  Custer  ride  past,  followed  by  an  escort 
bearing  in  triumph  thirty-seven  captured  battle-flags,  an  old 
soldier  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  heard  to  remark,  ^^  Oh,  yes, 
my  boy,  you  have  picked  up  the  apples,  but  the  Sixth  Corps 
shook  the  tree  for  you." 

While  Ewell  was  thus  roughly  handled.  Crook's  dismounted 
cavalry  turned  and  carried  the  left  of  Anderson's  line.  Da  vies 
too  attacked,  riding  over  and  capturing  the  flimsy  rifle-pits 
and  their  defenders  as  reported  by  Crook.  General  Stagg 
with  a  cavalry  brigade  also  assailed  Ewell's  right.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  enemy  had  repulsed  with  ease  every  attack  of 
the  cavalry  during  the  day.  He  would  soon  have  brushed 
Custer  and  Gregg  out  of  the  road,  and  continued  his  retreat 
in  good  order  had  not  his  back  been  broken  by  the  prompt 
attack  of  the  Sixth  Corps. 

Humphreys  says^  that  the  enemy's  force  numbered  about 
ten  thousand,  Ewell  having  thirty-six  hundred  and  Anderson 
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I  about  sixty-four  hundred.    Of  tliese  Ewell  lost  thirty-foar' 

I  huudred  aud  Andcrsou  tweaty-six  hundred,  a  total  loss  of  mx 
tiiousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  uearly  all  the 
latter.  Among  theui  were  Generals  Kw«ll,  Korsliaw,  Custi^ 
Lee,  and  Du  Bose,  of  Ewell's  command,  and  fliiuton  and  Corse 

h  of  Pickett's  division. 

The  heaviest  loss  iu  killed  and  wounded  was  suffered  by  the 
gallant  but  inexperienced  Naval  Brigade.  Posted  in  an  espo^ 
position  across  the  end  of  the  open  Held,  as  already  describi:d, 
it  received  for  half  an  hour  or  upwards  the  concentrated  fire  of 
thirty  gtuis  at  easy  range,  and  was  terribly  cut  up.  1  went  over 
the  field  on  the  return  from  Appomattox  about  a  week  after- 
wards, aud  saw  the  evidences  of  loss  suffered  by  that  exposed 
force,  tlie  ground  torn  aud  plowed  up  in  a  hundred  places,  and 

'  atrewn  with  pieces  of  bloody  clothing,  arras,  and  accoutrements. 
The  Union  force  was  doubtless  far  superior  in  numbers. 
The  infantry  engaged,  the  First  aud  Tlurd  divisions  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  could  not  have  exceeded  7000,  but  their  attat^ 
fell  wholly  upon  Ewell's  command,  numbering  only  half  as 
tiiany.  Our  cavalry  mustered  8000.  The  disparity  in  numbers, 
however,  was  not  greater  than  that  in  condition  and  morale. 
The  Confederates  were  disheartened  from  the  disasters  at 
Petersburg,  exhausted  from  marching  the  whole  preceding 
day  and  night,  famished  from  want  of  rations,  and  hopch 
of  success,  and  the  brave  resistance  they  made  under  all  th< 
discouraging  circumstances  was  highly  creditable  to  their 
dierly  qualities. 

The  loss  of  the  Sixth  Corps  amounted  to  442  *  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  cavalry  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, bnt  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  with  any  accniMiy. 
It  was  dusk  by  the  time  the  battle  was  over.  Getty's  dinsion, 
the  Second,  which  had  now  come  up,  was  advanced  between 
two  and  three  miles,  and  went  into  bivouac  for  the  night.  Tiu 
other  divisions  bivouacked  upon  the  battle-field. 
>  95  W.  R.  90e. 
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THE  GENERALSHIP  OF  THE  APPOMATTOX 

CAMPAIGN 

During  the  Appomattox  Campaign,  March  29  to  April  9, 
1865,  with  a  force  of  about  116,000  effectives,  Grant  mar 
noeuyred,  and  drove  out  of  their  intrenchments  in  front  of 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  about  52,000  Confederates,^  and 
then  with  72,000  men,'  pursuing  for  eighty  miles  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Confederate  army,  estimated  at  37,000,'  cap- 
tured, dispersed,  or  put  hors  de  combat  on  the  way  about 
9000,  and  finally  surrounded  and  received  the  surrender  of 
28,231.^  In  no  other  modem  campaign  has  an  army  ever  pur- 
sued, surrounded,  and  captured  so  many  men  in  full  flight. 
The  result  was  i^  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Wilder- 
ness campaign,  in  which  Grant  with  113,000^  met  Lee  with 
61,000,^  and  in  which  Lee,  beginning  the  contest  with  offer  of 
battle  outside  of  intrenchments,  successfully  defended  Rich- 
mond for  eleven  months.  At  Petersburg,  March  29,  Lee's 
strong  intrenchments  were  of  more  value  for  defence  than  the 
9000  effectives  whom  he  had  lost.  He  was  not  forced  to  quit 
his  earthworks  by  famine,  want  of  arms,  or  want  of  ammuni- 
tion.    The  difference  in  the  result  of  the  two  campaigns  prima- 

^  See  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  numbers  stated 
are  the  **  effeotiyes  "  g^ven  in  the  returns,  or,  where  they  are  not  g^ven  in  the 
retoms  computed  from  the  number  **  present  for  duty,**  are  computed  according 
to  N.  <&  L.  08,  69. 

*  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ord*s,  and  Gayalry  corps. 

*  12,000  captured  and  8000  estimated  killed  and  wounded,  deducted  from 
52,000  97  W.  R.  449.    For  killed  and  wounded  men,  March  29  and  31,  see  post. 

*  95  W.  R.  1279.  Of  the  1559  cavalry  a  portion  escaped  capture,  but  returned 
and  surrendered  afterwards.    95  W.  R.  1303, 1304. 

*  67  W.  R.  198, 915 ;  N.  &  L.  111. 
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rily  waa  due  to  tie  difference  in  strategic  position.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  campaign  was 
strategically  inevitable,  or  was  due  to  the  fault  of  one,  or  the 
superior  geueralship  of  the  other,  leader. 

Fop  examination  of  this  (|ue3tioD  a  review  of  the  prior  eleven 
months  will  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps  of  profit,  in  present- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  conditions  in  the  Appomattox  Cam- 
paign and  the  strategy  which  was  applied  to  them. 

(la  the  absence  of  other  citations  for  mj  statements  of  fact 
1  follow  volume  four  of  the  published  papers  of  this  society, 
in  which  will  be  found  a  full  description  of  strategic  and  tac- 
tical points  not  herein  discussed.) 

THE   WILDEIiNE88,    MjVY    5    ASD    6,    1864 

Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  May  4,  1864,  with  the  purpose 
of  joining  battle  and  if  possible  passing  through  the  thick- 
ets of  the  "Wilderness  to  a  field  in  the  open  and  more  favora- 
ble  ground  beyond.  Lee,  confident  that  the  quality  of  his  men 
made  up  for  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  and  justified  by  past 
experience  in  hoping  that  a  sharp  check  of  the  Union  array 
might  turn  it  back  across  the  Rapidan,  at  once  advanced  into 
the  Wilderness  to  attack.  Grant  as  promptly  faced  to  the  right 
and  moved  to  attack  before  Lee  was  ready.  Tfaea  followed 
two  days  of  fierce  and  prolonged  attacks  and  counter  attacks, 
at  the  end  of  which  each  army  held  its  ultimate  position  cot> 
ered  by  intrenchments,  their  lines  being  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  apart.'  Neither  commander  was  then  in- 
clined to  attack  the  works  of  the  other.*  It  remained  open  to 
Grant  to  retire  across  tbe  Bapidan,  which  he  at  no  time  con- 
templated, or  to  move  to  tbe  left  to  flank  Lee  or  secure  a  field 
more  favorable  for  battle,  which  he  did  on  May  7.*  With  the 
aid  of  reconnoissanoe  Lee  predicted  this  movement  and  at  once 
moved  southward  to  place  his  army  between  Grant's  army  and 

»  67  W.  B.  18;  98  W.  R.  487-480,  492, 600, 60*. 

»  87  W.  E.  19,  lOU,  106a  •  68  W.  E.  «1, 4BS. 
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Riohmond,^  whose  defence  was  his  first  care.  He  thus  refused 
the  opportunity  of  moving  around  Grant's  right  flank  as  he 
had  moved  around  Hooker's  in  the  same  forest  in  May,  1863. 
His  wise  judgment  of  his  adversary's  quality  guided  him  here  in 
avoiding  danger,  as  it  had  often  before  guided  him  in  achiev- 
ing success.  If  this  same  judgment  had  been  lacking  in  his 
determination  to  take  the  offensive  May  4,  it  was  not  at  fault 
in  the  decision  not  to  waste  men  in  further  conflict  on  equal 
terms  outside  of  intrenchments.  Judging  by  results  it  was 
faulty  strategy  in  Lee  to  take  the  offensive  in  the  Wilderness. 
He  prevented  Grant  from  turning  his  right  flank,  but  this 
he  might  have  prevented  by  intrenching  across  Grant's  path 
without  a  battle.  He  gave  Grant  —  what  he  most  desired  — 
a  battle  outside  of  intrenchments,  in  which,  although  it  was  a 
drawn  battle,  the  Confederate  army  suffered  great  loss, — 
probably  more  than  proportionate  to  the  Union  loss,' — which 
the  Confederacy  could  not  well  afford. 

Although  both  armies  in  the  Wilderness  threw  up  breast- 
works where  they  halted  before  joining  battle,  they  generally 
issued  out  of  them  to  meet  their  opponents  in  prolonged  com- 
bats without  such  shelter,  in  the  manner  of  1862  and  1863. 
The  reports  of  commanders  indicate  that  neither  side  threw 
up  works  to  cover  the  advanced  positions  gained  in  attacks, 
as  was  afterwards  the  practice.  It  was  only  after  much  of  the 
fierce  fighting  of  May  5  that  either  side  waited  in  intrench- 
ments the  attack  of  the  other,  and  then  usually  in  such  works 
as  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  halts  above  referred  to.'  The 
use  of  hasty  intrenchments  as  an  element  of  the  offensive  as 
well  as  the  defensive,  which  was  a  novelty  in  the  War  of 

1  67  W.  R.  1086;  68  W.  R.  969,  970. 

<  N.  ^b  L.  Ill,  note  8. 

*  See,  among  the  reports,  67  W.  R.  819, 320,  823,  824,  872,  878,  888,  891, 893, 
396,  403, 407, 423,  437,  438, 441,  443,  444,  447,  455,  469,  474,  477,  487,  492, 
499,  504,  555,  557,  559,  569,  570,  573,  575,  580,  587,  589, 591,  593, 596, 601, 604, 
608,  611,  616.  659,  663,  672,  676,  681, 694,  696,  711, 714,  719,  722,  728,  731, 
906,927,1028. 
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Secession/  began  later  at  Spottsylvania,  and  the  oontinaed 
and  intelligent  use  of  them  enabled  Lee  to  greatly  prolong  the 
contest  in  the  following  phases  of  the  campiugp. 

8POTT8 YLVANIA  —  COLD  HABBOB,  MAT  8  TO  JUNE  6,  1864 

The  skilful  use  of  intrenchments  strictly  on  the  defensive 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  period.  Lee's  forces  in- 
trenched their  positions  at  Spottsylvania  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  assaults  made  on  these  intrenchments  May  10  and  12 
were  unsuccessful  except  at  the  salient,  portions  of  which 
were  carried  on  each  day.  In  each  instance  the  success  here 
gave  a  fair  chance  for  cutting  Lee's  army  in  two.  It  was  lost 
on  the  10th  by  the  fidlure  of  the  supports  to  come  forward, 
and  on  the  12th  by  their  coming  forward  so  rapidly  and  in 
such  numbers  as  to  prevent  timely  deployment  and  effective 
use  of  tactics  inside  the  works.  Then  followed  a  succession 
of  flank  movements  to  place  the  Union  army  between  the 
Confederates  and  Richmond,  to  decoy  them  out  of  their 
works,  or  to  flank  some  part  of  their  works,  or  find  them 
insufKciently  manned,  but  without  success*  Lee,  having  the 
defence  of  Richmond  as  his  paramount  duty,  was  always  ready 
to  move  his  whole  army  to  the  right  for  that  purpose,  and 
therefore  never  extended  his  line  to  dangerous  thinness.  He 
was  ever  alert,  and,  probably  much  aided  by  intelligence  from 
people  of  the  country  both  in  and  out  of  the  ranks,  he  always 
anticipated  Grant's  movements  or  discovered  them  in  time, 
and  with  great  skill  placed  and  intrenched  his  men  across 
Grant's  path.  Finally  at  Cold  Harbor,  where  the  James 
barred  passing  the  enemy's  works  in  further  flank  movement 
toward  Richmond,  Grant,  hazarding  a  general  assault  on  the 
fortified  line  at  Cold  Harbor  June  3,  upon  the  chance  that 
the  morale  of  Lee's  men  was  sufficiently  shaken  to  make  them 
unsteady,  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  to  7000.' 

^  Hasty  lutrenchments,  by  Colonel  Arthnr  Wagner,  M.  H.  M.    Unpublished 
papers.  '  Va.  Camp.  101,  N.  &  L.  115,  note  3. 
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The  key  to  Lee's  success  in  this  phase  of  the  campaign  was 
the  constant  nse  of  earthworks  to  compensate  for  his  inferi- 
ority in  numbers. 

In  a  letter  *  of  June  7,  1864,  to  General  Sterling  Price, 
Major  John  Tyler,  a  fervid  Confederate^  who  was  serving  as 
a  volunteer  on  Lee's  staff,  gave  the  following  estimate  of  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  on  either  side :  ''  From  first  to  last 
Grrant  has  shown  great  skill  and  prudence  combined  with 
remorseless  persistency  and  brutality.  He  is  a  scientific  Goth, 
resembling  Alaric,  destroying  the  country  as  he  goes  and  de- 
livering the  people  over  to  starvation.  .  .  .  The  game  going 
on  upon  the  military  chessboard  between  Lee  and  Grant  has 
been  striking  and  grand,  surpassing  anything  I  have  hereto- 
fore witnessed,  and  conducted  on  both  sides  with  consummate 
mastery  of  the  art  of  war.  It  is  admitted  that  Lee  has  at  last 
met  with  a  foe  who  watches  [matches]  his  steel,  although  he 
may  not  be  worthy  of  it.  Each  guards  himself  perfectly  and 
gives  his  blow  with  a  precise  eye  and  cool  and  sanguinary 
nerve."  It  is  probable  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be  not 
less  favorable  to  either  leader. 

PETERSBURG  AND   RICHMOND,  JUNE  5,  1864 

At  Cold  Harbor  Grant  could  draw  Lee  out  of  his  intrench- 
ments  only  by  manoeuvring  to  the  north  against  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad  and  James  River  Canal,  which  brought  sup- 
plies to  Richmond  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  south- 
western Virginia,'  or  against  the  railways  which  supplied  it 
from  the  south.  Grant  chose  the  latter,  and  two  days  after 
the  repulse  at  Cold  Harbor  he  laid  his  plans  for  the  move- 
ment.' Hunter  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  about  25,000 

1  106  W.  R.  904. 

'  In  writiiifif  of  the  opportimiiy  wlucb  he  had  to  "  invest  Richmond  from  the 
north  ride  "  (67  W.  R.  22),  Grant  coold  haye  referred  only  to  operating  from 
fortified  lines  on  that  ride  against  the  Ck>nf ederate  lines  of  supply  on  both  rides 
of  the  James. 

>  60  W.  B.  608, 606. 
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men,  had  already  been  directed  to  attempt  the  destmction  of 
supplies  at  Lynchburg,  and  to  break  up  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad  and  the  canaL^  June  7  Grant  sent  Sheridan  with 
two  cavalry  divisions  to  aid  in  this  work,  and,  joining  Hunter, 
to  come  back  with  his  force  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.' 

Delaying  for  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  until  June  12, 
Grant  then  started  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  railways 
south  of  the  James.'  Betuming  Smith's  corps  by  water  to 
Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  he  directed  the  latter  to  send 
a  force  to  capture  Petersburg  by  coup  de  main.  There  two 
of  the  three  railways  converged.^  The  force  defending  the 
Petersburg  works,  seven  and  one-half  miles  long,  did  not 
exceed  4000.^  Butler  sent  Smith  with  about  10,000  infantry 
and  artillery,  with  which  he  faced  two  miles  of  the  works, 
and  Eautz  with  2500  cavalry,  who  menaced  the  works  farther 
to  the  left.  The  Confederate  line  was  stretched  out  to  oocupy 
three  miles  of  the  works,  and  probably  not  more  than  1200 
held  those  in  front  of  Smith.*  Lee,  remaining  ignorant  of 
Smith's  movement,  sent  no  aid  to  Beauregard  at  Petersburg. 
Grant  had  here  out-generalled  Lee,  and  his  strategy  deserved 
the  capture  of  the  city.  The  responsibility  for  the  failure  to 
take  it  June  15  is  not  his.  The  works  should  have  been  taken 
earlier  in  the  day  than  they  were,  and  the  city  should  have 
been  seized  after  the  capture  of  the  works,  and  before  Grant 
reached  the  field. 

June  12  and  13  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  its  destination  being  so  well 
masked  by  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps  towards  Richmond 
that  Lee  misinterpreted  the  movement,  and  fearing  an  attack 

1  70  W.  R.  9,  41,  9«,  103,  500,  502,  535,  671,  598. 
»  67  W.  R.  795 ;  69  W.  R.  599,  661. 
«  09  W.  R.  598,  747 ;   67W.R.25;  80W.R,17a 
*  67  W.  R.  25 ;  69  W.  R.  755,  81  W.  R.  12,  36. 

6  5  M.  H.  M.  187,  119, 120.  If  only  half  of  Dearing's  brigade  of  1932  man 
vraa  present,  as  Beauregard  seems  to  say,  the  foroe  was  only  3100. 
6  5  M.  H.  M.  88, 119, 120 ;  4  B.  <&  L.  540.  See  80  W.  R.  729. 
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on  Biohmond,^  kept  his  main  force  north  of  the  James, 
until  all  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed  it,  and  three 
days  after  its  passage  by  Hancock's  corps  in  the  advance.' 
In  this  Lee  suffered  from  the  absence  of  Hampton's  cavalry 
and  Early's  and  Breckinridge's  commands,  which  he  had  sent 
against  Hunter  and  Sheridan.  The  cavalry  alone  at  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Chickahominy  might  have  seriously  delayed  its 
passage  by  Meade's  army,  and  certainly  would  have  quickly 
discovered  its  destination.  Sheridan's  expedition  northward 
was  justified  by  drawing  Hampton  after  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  advantage  of  cutting  off  supplies  by  the  Virginia 
Central  Bailroad  in  the  event  of  Grant's  army  seizing  the 
railways  south  of  the  James. 

At  this  point  in  the  campaign  Lee  lost  the  advantage  which 
he  had  previously  had  in  being  free  to  move  his  whole  army 
to  the  right  in  anticipation  of  Grant's  flank  marches  in  that 
direction.  Thenceforward  the  necessity  of  covering  Bichmond 
compelled  him  to  maintain  his  line  unbroken  from  the  front 
of  that  city  to  his  right  flank,  and  to  extend  it  to  meet  Grant's 
movements  on  that  flank,  and  frequently  on  both  flanks. 
Given  to  Grrant  a  preponderance  in  numbers  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  Lee  foresaw  that  with  a  continuation  of  this  condition 
evacuation  of  Bichmond  or  total  defeat  was  a  matter  of  time 
only,  and  that  the  only  alternative  was  to  interrupt  Grant's 
offence.  We  shall  see  that  he  did  this  later  by  assuming  the 
offensive  at  Petersburg  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Before  the  arrival  at  Petersburg  of  any  of  the  Confederates 
from  the  Bichmond  front,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  delivered 
repeated  assaults  and  captured  additional  works,^  but  Beaure- 
gard, by  resolute  defence  and  bold  and  brilliant  counter  at- 
tacks,^ held  the  city  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 

1  69  W.  R.  695, 745,  747,  748, 764,  755 ;  67  W.  R.  1035. 
«80W.R.303;  69W.R.901;  81  W.R.659,662;  5 B£  H.  B£  18,  19,21, 
22;  4B  <&  L.  542. 
»  80  W.  R.  167, 168;  81  W.  R.  117. 
«  5 1£  H.  M.  120, 121, 122, 160, 165. 
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Lee,  June  18.  On  the  16th,  with  the  troops  he  had  drawn 
from  the  Bermuda  front,  he  had  14,000  ^  opposed  to  about 
43,000 '  (Second,  Ninth,  and  Eighteenth  corps,  4200  estimated 
for  Ferrero*s  division,  and  losses  in  Second  and  Ninth  corps 
June  1-15  and  losses  in  Eighteenth  corps  June  15  deducted). 
On  the  17th  the  Fifth  Corps  increased  the  Union  effectives 
to  about  57,000,^  and  Gracie's  )3rigade  of  1840^  increased 
the  Confederates  to  about  16,000.  Although  there  is  good 
authority  for  saying  that  later  in  the  campaign  it  would  have 
been  expected  of  seasoned  soldiers  that  in  well-constructed 
intrenchments  they  should  hold  off  the  frontal  attack  of  four 
times  their  number,^  and  the  odds  were  less  here  on  both  days, 
and  the  defence  had  from  2300  to  2600  for  each  of  the  total 
six  miles  of  works  June  16  and  17,  and  7000  to  8000  to  the 
mile  for  the  two  miles  against  which  the  attacks  were  deliv- 
ered, yet  the  defence  was  admirable,  and  was  undoubtedly 
an  example  which  afterward  encouraged  the  defence  of  earth- 
works against  greater  odds  and  the  reliance  of  both  command- 
ers on  much  thinner  ranks.* 

The  total  Union  loss  June  15-18  was  about  10,000,  of  whick 
over  8000  were  killed  and  woundedJ  These  figures  and  the 
fact  that  the  Union  troops  held  and  intrenched  their  most 
advanced  positions  ®  proves  very  resolute  conduct.  If  the  fail- 
ure was  due  to  fault,  it  was  not  due  to  fault  of  the  line,  but 
to  the  slowness  of  subordinate  commanders,  and  their  neglect 
to  make  timely  use  of  all  their  men.®  Tactically  they  were 
out-generalled  by  Beauregard.   The  criticism  that  the  attack 

1  5  M.  H.  M.  185. 

a  60W.R.426;  67  W.R.  180;  SOW.  R.  237;  5  M.H.  M.  88. 

«  69  W.  R.  426;  67  W.  R.  180. 

«  Assuming  60  Ala.  was  inclnded.  69  W.  R.  861 ;  68  W.  R.  207. 

^  Va.  Camp.  75.  See  Atlanta  Camp.  80. 

«  88  W.  R.  136, 169,  682. 

7  Va.  Camp.  224 ;  67  W.  R.  253,  254.  (As  to  Eighteenth  Corps  loss,  see  80 
W.  R.  237 ;  107  W.  R.  269.) 

8  81  W.  R.  167, 168. 

«  5  M.  H.  M.  166,  167, 171, 180. 
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should  have  been  directed  against  the  works  west  of  the  Je- 
msalem  Plank  Soad,  because  they  were  not  occupied  in  force, 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Confederates,  mov- 
ing on  the  inner  and  shorter  line,  could  occupy  them  as  soon 
as  the  Union  troops  could  confront  them.  Moreover  a  march 
to  the  left  would  have  been  mainly  across  country,  as  nearly 
all  the  roads  radiated  from  Petersburg  and  the  country  had 
much  heavy  forest,  so  that  progress  would  have  been  slow,  and 
when  swiftness  seemed  necessary  for  striking  before  the  arrival 
of  reenforcements  from  Sichmond,  it  would  have  shown  poor 
judgment  to  abandon  the  immediate  attack  on  the  hastily 
thrown-up  works  on  the  right,  to  explore  a  route  to  the  strong 
permanent  works  west  of  the  Jerusalem  plank  road  on  the 
chance  that  the  Confederates  would  leave  them  insufficiently 
manned. 

June  21  Grant,  pursuing  his  movement  against  the  rail- 
roads, sent  39,000  ^  men  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  out 
of  the  trenches,  to  envelop  Petersburg  to  the  Appomattox  on 
the  west,  and  avoiding  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  to  seize  the 
Weldon  and  Southside  railroads.^  The  project  was  defeated  by 
a  change  in  tactics,  resulting  perhaps  from  the  success  of  Beau- 
regard's bold  sallies  on  June  16  and  17,  which  Lee  directed 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  generals,  as  follows : '  '^  The  time  has 
arrived,  in  my  opinion,  when  something  more  is  necessary 
than  adhering  to  lines  and  defensive  positions.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  out  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  selecting  such 
positions  as  he  chooses.  If  he  is  allowed  to  continue  that 
course,  we  shall  at  last  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
works  of  Richmond  and  stand  a  siege,  which  would  be  but  a 
work  of  time.  You  must  be  prepared  to  fight  him  in  the  field 
to  prevent  him  taking  positions  such  as  he  desires,  and  I  ex- 
pect the  cooperation  of  all  the  corps  commanders  in  that 
course,  which  necessity  will  oblige  us  to  pursue." 

1  6  B£  H.  M.  166, 167, 171, 180;  81  W.  R.  277, 642. 
«  81  W.  B.  258,  267,  268.  •  81  W.  R.  702. 
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IKnotitig  thnr  march  with  di£Bcnlty  through  dense  thickets. 
the  boops  vi  dM  two  Union  corps  became  separated,'  and 
Mahone'B  drritioti,  numbering  about  4960,-  guided  by  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  moving  swiftly,  penetrated 
the  interral,  £ell  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Second  Corps  and 
drove  it  bftok,  abd  pressed  on  far  enough  to  capture  600 
men  and  a  battery  in  the  trenches;*  while  TVilcox's  Con- 
federate dinnoa  of  about  4400,  with  slight  demonstrations  in 
front  erf  ibe  Btztb  Corps,  effectually  discouraged  its  comman- 
der from  attaekJBg  with  his  17,000.'  These  tactics  were  char^ 
aeteriitio  v£  die  Confederate  defence  during  the  remainder  of 
tbe  campaign.  The  Union  lines  were  again  advanced,  but 
were  ludted  and  intrenched  short  of  the  Weldon  Railroad.' 
Grant  tiben  notpended  aggressive  movements  for  the  arrival 
oi  the  Nmflteendi  Corps  from  Louisiana,  and  to  allow  the 
army  to  remain  quiet  during  the  extremely  dry  and  dusty 
weather  and  reeorcr  finan  Iti  fit^na.* 

FKnaSBDBS  AMD  BIUHIHWI^  JULT  1,  188^  TO  MIWH  tt^ 

1866 

AttUajmiotareLea  dasprtAed  Sa^  don  dw  ShMA- 

doah  Valley  with  the  object  of  drawing  Hooter  away  friHn 
West  Virginia,  whither  he  had  retreated  from  Lynchburg, 
and  of  threatening  Baltimore  and  Washington. * 

On  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  to  Washington,  Grant 
sent  the  Sixth  Corps  and  diverted  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  and  other  troops  to  Washington.  July  11  Lee  wrote 
to  President  Davis :  "  I  had  hoped  that  Greneral  Grant,  rather 
than  weaken  his  army,  would  have  attempted  to  drive  as  fnoa 

>  Ta.Cunp.228,229i  81  W.  R.  331,  332^  334 

*  80  W.  B.  749,  750 ;  81  W.  R.  707, 337, 849. 

•  80  W.  R.  326 ;   67  W.  R.  200 ;  81  W.  E.  808. 

<  80  W.R.  749,750;  81  W.  R.  S34,  337,  S41«  849,857, 8GS. 

•  61  W.  R.  330, 331,  834,  372. 

*  81  W.  R.  331,  S34,  431  i  Va.  Camp.  243. 
'  70  W.  R.  846,  847. 
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oar  position.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attack  him  to  advan- 
tage." ^  Recognizing  the  vulnerability  of  his  position  on  both 
flanks  and  at  Bermuda,'  he  was  too  anxious  for  his  defence  to 
take  the  offence.'  His  strategy  in  sending  Early  dow^  the 
Shenandoah  prolonged  the  defence  of  Bichmond  for  nine 
months,  for  it  led  Grant  to  reduce  his  force  so  much  that  he 
could  not  force  a  conclusion.  Perhaps  equal  praise  is  due  to 
Grant  for  holding  his  lines  at  Petersburg,  and  maintaining 
the  offensive  with  so  small  a  preponderance  in  numbers  as 
remained  with  him.  The  detachment  to  Washington,  casual- 
ties, and  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  many  soldiers 
reduced  the  preponderance  to  25  per  cent  in  August,  and  it 
remained  for  a  long  time  below  the  danger  line  for  a  besieging 
force.  The  numbers  ^^  present  for  duty  "  in  the  two  armies 
were  as  follows : 


Jane  to  December 

Union 

Confederate 

Jane  30, 

137,454 

65,562  * 

July  31, 

93,542 

61,623 » 

Aog.  31, 

69,206 

55,622  • 

Sept.  30, 

88,308 

51,200 » 

Oct  31, 

99,728 

66,911 ' 

Nov.  30, 

103,442 

66,717  » 

Dec.  31, 

124,278 

65,692 

1  70  W.  R.  346,  347;  82  W.  B.  762,  746. 

«  82  W.  R.  3, 4, 72,  82,  223 ;  71 W.  R.  79, 119, 135, 156, 159, 223, 685, 595 ;  90 
W.  R.  669, 1011. 

«  82  W.  R.  794;  88  W.  R.  1161, 1194, 1230, 1257 ;  89  W.  R.  1134. 

*  67  W.  R.  195 ;  81  W.  R.  707 ;  69  W.  R.  426,  427,  861,  891.  Hampton's 
ofBcen  reckoned  as  217.  See  82  W.  R.  762. 

»  82  W.  R.  728,  737,  762,  822. 

«  88  W.  R.  611, 618, 1224, 1213, 1214, 1243 ;  241  horse  artiUery  from  return 
of  Sept.  10. 

7  88  W.  R.  1150, 1243, 1244, 1266, 1306-9, 1311.  Returns  of  Sept  10  used  in 
absence  of  later  ones,  for  some  organizations. 

^  89  W.  R.  457, 464,  1187,  1197.  Local  and  irregular  troops  estimated  at 
2500  from  2998  *'  present'* 

»  89  W.  R.  765,  766, 1114, 1123, 1236, 1248, 1358, 1362. 
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Grant  clearly  aaw  that  the  leduction  in  lus  numben  nee 
Bitated  a  change  iu  the  character  and  conduct  of  oper&tioiu.] 
This  was  manifested  iu  bis  letter  of  August  29  to  Meade.  Hefl 
wrote : '  "  I  Jo  not  want  to  give  up  the  AVeldon  liailroad  if  li  ■ 
can  be  avoided  until  we  get  Kiuhmond.   That  may  be  montbi'l 
yet."   During  the  period   of   inadequate   numbers   he   heldll 
firmly  to  the  protection  of  his  intrenchnients,  wisely  confio-l 
iog  his  offensive  operations  to  impeding  the  detachment  of  f 
reiiiiforcements  to  Early  or  the  army  opposing  Sherman,  to 
breaking  up  the  enemy's  railways  by  infantry  within  support-  . 
ing  distance  and  cavalry  beyond,  and  incidentally  to  attat^  j 
iog  portions  of  the  enemy's  works  which  were  thought  to  be '  ■ 
weakly  guarded.    Each  of  the  succession  of  actions  from  tbt 
end  of  July  to  October,  which  at  the  time  seemed  desnltory 
and  casual,  was  projected  and  carried  through  in  this  constant 
scheme,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  review  of  them. 

The  expedition  in  July  of  the  Second  Corps  and  three  1 
cavalry  divisions  against  the  Virginia  Central  Bailroad  and    , 
the  Richmond  defences,  if  found  weakly  held,  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  detachment  of  recnforcements  against  Sherman.* 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  expectation  that  this  would  draw 
troops  from  the  Petersburg  defences.  Grant  planned  to  ex- 
plode Bumside's  mine,  assault  through  the  breach,  and  pen- 
etrate Petersburg.'  Following  the  failure  of  these  attempt!)  . 
on   news  tliat  Early  had  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  ^Mfl 
Potomac  again,   Grant  sent  Sheridan  to  command  the  foreofl 
opposed  to  him  with  reenforcements  of  two  cavalry  dinsioiu 
and  some  infantry.* 

At  the  close  of  the  battleof  the  mine  Grant  wrote  to  Meade 
July  30:  '  "Our  experience  of  to-day  prores  that  fortifier- 
tiona  come  near  holding  themselves  without  troops.   If,  tbet»- 

1  88  W.  R.  561, 565. 

*  82  W.  R.  252 ;  Qrut's  Mamoin,  voL  ii,  p.  308. 

■  82  W.  R.  437.  458,  459, 461, 465,  467, 603, 604.  505, 514. 

<  71  W.  R.  510, 558, 00  W.  R.  516,  551,  653,  560, 662,  590, 501,  CM;  80a 

•82W.R.e38. 
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fore,  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  turn  your  position,  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  out  nearly  every  man  to  meet  such  attack. 
The  enemy  in  such  case  would  be  apt  to  leave  nothing  in  his 
works  but  a  weak  line  intended  only  to  hold  it,  and  ours  could 
in  turn  be  held  by  a  skirmish  line.  With  a  reasonable  amount 
of  artillerymen  and  one  infantry  man  to  six  feet,  I  am 
confident  either  party  could  hold  their  lines  against  a  direct 
attack  of  the  other." 

August  13  an  expedition  was  sent  north  of  the  James  ^'  to 
threaten  Richmond  and  if  possible  draw  back  troops  from 
the  valley."  ^  To  meet  this  Lee  sent  troops  from  the  Peters- 
burg defences.  Grant  took  this  opportunity  to  send  an  expe- 
dition to  break  up  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  still  further  to 
tempt  Lee  to  draw  troops  back  from  Sheridan's  front.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  Meade,  August  13,  recommending  ^^  leav- 
ing but  a  very  thin  Hue  '* '  in  case  of  moving  troops  out  of  the 
works  against  the  enemy  or  for  reserve,  adding,  ^^  I  am  satis- 
fied that  a  thin  skirmish  line  is  plenty  to  man  our  works, 
especially  where  there  is  a  reserve." 

Again,  August  18,'  he  wrote  that  if  the  enemy  should  send 
a  considerable  force  from  their  works  against  the  Fifth  Corps 
it  ^^  must  be  met  by  an  equal  reduction  of  our  line."  These 
tactics,  borrowed  from  the  Confederates,  were  thenceforward 
freely  used,  and  by  this  means  Grant  usually  secured  a  pre- 
ponderance in  numbers  in  the  field  of  operations  on  either 
flank  outside  the  intrenchments. 

When  Meade  reached  the  Weldon  Railroad  in  this  August 
expedition,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  holding  his  position  there, 
and  he  extended  the  intrenched  line  across  it,^  which  was  main- 
tained until  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  eight  months  later. 

September  29,  with  the  main  object  of  preventing  the  de- 
tachment of  reenforcements  to  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  Yal- 

1  71  W.  R.  510, 537, 558 ;  90  W.  R.  40, 516. 
«  88  W.  R.  141, 169.  »  88  W.  R.  266. 

*  88  W.  R,  168,  169,  211,  212,  244,  293,  327,  328,  358,  362,  391,  419;  87 
W.  R.  19. 
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]aj,  Oxint  ient  another  expedition  north  of  the  Jamea  "  to 
mrprise  Mid  capture  the  worka  of  the  eoemy,"  and,  aa  a  re- 
mote poadlnlity,  to  "  ptiah  directly  for  Richmoad  if  successful 
in  breaJdng  through  the  outer  lines."  Fort  Harrison  and  other 
mnb  wen  captured.  This  was  followed  by  th«  capture  of 
die  GonEederate  works  at  Feeble's  farm  on  the  left  in  the 
^Sori  to  iMub  Petersburg.  A  counter  attack  by  the  Con- 
■  tamed  back  an  advance  further  to  the  left,  in  con- 
a  oi  tvbich  intrenchments  were  thrown  up  to  connect 
the  groond  gained  with  the  left  of  the  Union  line  at  the 
Weldon  Biilroad,  a  distance  of  two  miles.' 

Fbllowii^  Sheridan's  victory  at  Cedar  Creek,  Grant  sent 
alMmt  80,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  October  27,  beyond 
tlie  left  <tf  tiie  Petersburg  works  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the 
Goofedevatei  with  an  insufGcient  force  in  works  supposed  to 
be  aseomplated,  in  a  westerly  extension  of  their  main  line. 
They  aelliffl  out  and  attacked  the  Union  advance  in  flank  on 
the  BoydtOD  Plank  Road  near  Burgess'  mill,  with  some  suc- 
oess,  udi  in  turn,  being  attacked  in  flank,  were  driven  back. 
It  beii^  qiparent  that  the  Confederate  works  were  fully 
mMnedi  and  the  moving  column  being  of  insufficient  num- 
bers to  bodi  cover  the  works  and  reach  the  Southside  Kailroad. 
the  expedition  was  recalled. 

In  Colonel  Wagner's  paper,  "  Hasty  Intrenchments," "  it  is 
said  that  In  the  campaign  of  1864,  when  Grant  recognized  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  carry  Lee's  intrenchments  by  direct 
assault,  he  quickly  solved  the  problem  before  bim  by  extending 
his  lines  "  until  the  Confederate  lines  conld  either  be  tamed 
or  so  denuded  of  men  as  to  lose  their  defensive  stzength 
through  sheer  attenuation."  '  This  attenuation  was  not  the 
object  of  any  of  the  movements  above  reviewed.     Grant  was 

'  81  W.  R.  20;  88  W.  E.  1090, 1046, 1058, 1092,  lOM,  1U8,  lllB,  112L 

*  M.  H.  H.  nnpnbliibsd  papen. 

'  Thu  Tiev  bu  been  iluu«d  by  other  writan.  Tba  dnpatelwi  and  npotli 
pnbluhud  in  tlie  Official  Becord  diwa  1692  (81-83, 87-89  W.  R.)  do  ut  np- 
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alive  to  the  advantage  of  so  extending  his  lines  when  his  pre- 
ponderance in  numbers  should  be  sufficient,^  but  there  was  no 
advantage  in  it  without  a  greater  preponderance  than  he  had 
during  this  period,  and  there  were  serious  disadvantages.^ 
Indeed,  when  the  line  was  extended  to  the  Weldon  Railroad 
in  August,  Grant  said  that  he  desired  more  to  destroy  it  than 
to  hold  it,'  and  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  field 
of  Boydton  Plank  Road,  a  line  of  earthworks  which  had  been 
thrown  up  from  the  left  of  the  peimanent  line  to  Hatcher's 
Run,  four  miles  long,  which  could  have  been  easily  held,  was 
given  up.  February  5  a  cavalry  expedition  was  sent  west  of 
Hatcher's  Run  to  break  up  a  wagon  route  for  supplies  up  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road,  and  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  were 
sent  to  take  position  on  both  sides  of  Hatcher's  Run  to  sup- 
port the  cavalry.  Parts  of  Hill's  and  Gordon's  corps  attacked 
these  corps,  without  success  on  the  east,  and  with  some  success 
on  the  west  of  the  Run,  where  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Corps  arriv- 
ing checked  them.  The  result  was  the  extension  of  the  Union 
intrenchments  to  Hatcher's  Run.  The  expeditions  against 
Lee's  lines  of  supply  were  a  prominent  feature  of  Grant's 
campaign.  The  criticism  has  been  made  that  their  objects 
were  unimportant,  and  that  their  results  were  not  worth  their 
waste  in  men,  horses,  and  materials.  In  estimating  the  wisdom 
of  them  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  the  efPect  of  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  them  would  have  been  if  the  operations 
of  the  rest  of  the  army  with  which  they  were  projected  had 
succeeded,  as  weU  as  the  immediate  embarrassment  inflicted 
by  them  on  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  Lee's  army  in  the  Wilderness  campaign  by 
Sheridan's  destruction.  May  10,  of  ten  miles  of  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  which  then  supplied  it  from  Lynchburg,  and  of 
some  miles  of  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  which  connected  it 
with  Richmond,  and  many  supplies.^  If  Grant  had  succeeded 

i  88  W.  R.  327.  a  See  89  W.  R.  19,  233.  «  88  W.  R.  327. 

*  67  W.  R.  776;  68  W.  R.  1025;  81  W.  R.  686,  697. 
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m  dislodg^iig  Ijm'i  Umy  from  its  intrenctments  at  Spottsyl- 
TauU)  the  adnati^  from  the  ioterruptioD  o£  their  sapplies 
Btiglit  hkTB  beea  Tory  great.  June  24  the  Confederate  Sec- 
rrtuy  of  War  wrote '  to  Lee  of  the  Danville  and  WeMoD 
zlHw^a :  **  If  Uuough  extraordinary  exertions  these  com- 
Btmiaatioas  flui  be  m^atained  for  three  weeks,  we  shall 
•ftanraidi  be  not  lo  absolutely  dependent  on  them,  for  the 
iriieat  would  bj  dne  exertions  enforced  to  thrash  it  sustain  us 
jBdt  wme  nwaliii.**  That  day  and  the  next  Wilson,  with  two 
WTiIiy  diniianit  dtetroyed  thirty  miles  of  the  Sonthside  and 
thirtj  milee  of  Am  Danville  railroads ;  ^  and  I/ee,  writing  to  the 
8eerrt>i7  of  War  <A  the  latter  raih^ad,  said.  Jane  26  :  <  -  If 
en«ngementi  eia  be  made  at  once  to  repair  the  injuries  it  has 
MeeiTed,aiid  pi^pu&tions  made  to  replace  bridges,  etc.,  which 
nay  bereeftebe  deitroyed,  and  the  road  equipped  aud  worked 
to  iti  full  mptat^t  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  be  as  well 
■oi^ed  M  haretolbre.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done  I  see  no 
v> J  of  aTOltiiig  tbe  terrible  disaster  which  will  ensue."  On 
file  Hme  diy  be  wrote :  "  I  am  less  uneasy  about  holding  our 
poaitim  thut  aboot  our  ability  to  procure  supplies  for  the 
army.  I  tmx  tbe  latter  difficulty  will  oblige  me  to  attack 
Genaral  Gbant  in  Us  iotrenchments;"  and  June  28:*  "When 
the  repairs  shall  have  been  completed  it  ia  of  great  importance 
that  the  fact  should  not  be  made  known  to  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
It  will  only  invite  another  expedition  against  it'*  Jnly  1,'  be 
wrote,  calling  attention  "to  tiie  importance  of  keeping  open 
the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  not  only  to  bring  BuppKes  from 
Uie  valley,  but  to  facilitate  military  operations  in  that  quar- 
ter;" July  6,*  "It  b  very  important  that  we  should  gather 
the  crops  of  wheat  and  gr^n  that  are  within  reach  below 
Chafifin's  Bluff  "  [on  the  James]  j  and  July  23,'  "  The  trains 
arrived  last  night  from  Weldon,  but  only  brongbt  Bu£B<nent 

>  81  W.  B.  6M.  »  80  W.  K.  620;  81  W.  R.  6«j  82  W.  E.  753,  754. 

•81  W.  R.  69a  *  70W.  E.767;81W.R.e97. 

•  81W.B.708.  •82W.E.74B.  '88W.B.7II3. 
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com  for  the  cavalry.  That  was  some  relief,  but  obliges  us  still 
to  diminish  our  reserve."  ^ 

In  August,  following  the  establishment  of  the  Union  line 
across  the  Weldon  Railroad,  the  Confederate  armies  were 
supplied  with  great  difficulty,  as  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  correspondence  in  the  records.  August  22  Lee  to 
Seddon :  ^^  If  we  can  get  through  the  next  month  or  six  weeks 
the  com  crop  wiU  begin  to  be  available  in  Virginia,  and  afPord 
great  relief.  .  .  .  We  should  not  only  provide  for  our  current 
wants,  but  try  if  possible  to  accumulate  a  reserve  to  provide 
against  these  occasional  interruptions  to  our  communications 
which  the  policy  of  the  enemy  justifies  us  in  anticipating. 
Our  supply  of  com  is  exhausted  to-day,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  small  reserve  in  Richmond  is  consumed."  August  23, 
Davis  to  Lee :  '^  I  have  inquired  of  the  quartermaster-general 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  forage,  the  supply  of  which,  you 
are  aware,  was  mainly  drawn  from  southwestern  Georgia, 
communication  witl^  which  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy's  re- 
cent raid  on  the  Central  [Danville  ?]  Railroad.  That  road  is 
again  at  work,  and  the  quartermaster-general  expects  the  first 
lot  of  cars  from  Macon  since  the  road  was  broken  will  arrive 
in  four  or  five  days."  Seddon  to  Lee :  "  I  .  .  .  hear  with 
regret  that  the  enemy  has  efPected  a  permanent  lodgment  on 
the  Weldon  Railroad.  I  appreciate  the  consequences  likely 
to  follow  in  diminishing  the  conduits  of  supply  and  increasing 
the  facilities  of  attack  on  our  only  remaining  southern  line, 
the  Danville  Railroad ; "  and  again :  "  Of  com  there  is  liter- 
ally none  until  the  new  crop  comes  in."  *  At  this  time  (August 
22-24)  Hancock  with  8000  men » was  destroying  the  Wel- 
don Railroad,  south  of  the  Union  intrenchments,  to  break  up 
the  wagon  supply  from  it  to  Petersburg.  He  was  attacked  by 
Hill's  corps  of  about  22,000,  and  defeated  though  not  driven 
from  t}ie  field.^ 

1  08  W.  R.  1169.  «  88  W.  R.  1194, 1197,  1198,  1199. 

»  87  W.  R.  80, 81,  228.  *  87  W.  R.  221,  861, 942;  88  W.  R.  1194. 
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Alfboogh  the  inSuence  of  these  embarrassments  on  Lee's 
oondnot  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  or  on  the  final  campaign  in 
1866,  eumot  be  measured,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  assume 
that  tiiMr  tendency  was  to  restrain  enterprise. 

IW  azpeditioa  of  December  against  the  Weldon  Railroad 
r  toutb,  in  which  it  was  destroyed  for  twenty  miles  to 
t  ife  oae  in  reenforcing  Fort  Fisher,  was  justified  by  the 
««8Dt.  Hoke's  division,  despatched  from  Hicbniond,  Decem- 
liarlS^ms  obliged  to  go  around  by  the  Danville  and  Piedmont 
xulwayi.  Only  one  brigade  reached  Wilmington  by  the  25th, 
whanBotier  made  his  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.'  The  expedition 
Fabrnuy  5  of  the  Fifth  Corps  and  Gregg's  cavalry  ^;ainst 
A  8ii|ijNM|Bd  wagon  line  of  supplies,  west  of  Hatcher's  Run, 
nsolted  in  a  Confederate  attack  and  a  drawn  battle.  Inci- 
doitdfy  {he  Union  line  was  extended  and  intrenched  aboot 
two  and  one-half  miles  to  Hatcher's  Run.  This  was  not  an 
object  of  the  movement,  nor  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  attenu- 
ating Hit  Confederate  ranks,  but  was  determined  on  after 
file  faatde  with  the  design  of  affording  cover  when  the  time 
ihotild  oome  for  "  a  general  movement  against  the  enemy  " 
vect  of  Hatcher's  Run,  in  which  the  extension  should  be 
•fcandoned  and  only  the  original  intrenched  lines  held.' 

The  despatcli  of  the  Sixth  CorpB  by  Sheridan  to  Petenburg 
in  December  was  followed  by  the  recall  of  Gordon's  corps 
from  the  Shenandoah  to  Lee.  It  denoted  the  end  of  hopes  in 
Confederate  operations  in  that  qoarter.  The  delay  which  they 
had  forced  npon  Grant  at  Petersbni^  bad  cost  Early's  force 
a  loss  of  probably  over  20,000  men,  agunst  19,184  *  from  the 
Union  force  of  twice  its  nnmber.  Lee  had  opened  to  Grrant 
the  chance  of  giving  battle  to  a  considerable  part  of  his  army 

>  fflW.R.  1279, 1334,2680;  69  W- B.  7B0,  TOG,  799,805,806,784,804,61!. 

>  06  W.  R.  417,  447,  476,  49e. 

*  90  W.  R.  S9,  60,  lis,  124,  137,  SG7.  The  Confedente  Iomm  nported  va 
13,000  oaptnred  and  the  killed  ud  womidad  onlj  foi  Saptamber,  S314.  It  » 
probable  tlut  the  total  killed  and  wounded  nmnbaTad  at  l«Mt  half  that  of 
the  Union  traot*— 7142. 
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in  a  field  where  it  could  not  avail  itself  of  fortifications  as  it 
could  at  Petersburg.  Grant  exercised  sound  strategy  in  send- 
ing his  best  general  to  the  Shenandoah  and  in  giving  him  a 
force  twice  the  number  of  Early's,  at  the  expense  of  reducing 
the  besieging  force  at  Petersburg  to  the  dangerous  limit 
shown  in  the  table  above.  He  exercised  strategy  no  less 
sound,  and  admirable  courage,  in  the  aggressive  attitude 
which  afterwards  kept  on  the  defensive  in  the  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  lines  the  consummate  and  warlike  master  of  the 
arts  of  defence  who  opposed  him. 

Sheridan's  destruction  of  supplies  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley had  not  only  deprived  the  Confederates  of  the  support 
hitherto  afforded  to  the  forces  there,  but  also  had  seriously 
diminished  the  supply  of  Richmond,  to  which  they  had  for- 
merly contributed.  The  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  had  also 
stopped  the  importations  of  supplies  into  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  which  had  been  important.  These  and  other  causes 
resulted  in  great  scarcity  of  supplies  at  Richmond  during  the 
winter.  The  Confederate  Army  endured  great  privation,  which 
although  it  impelled  numbers  to  desert,  served  to  prove  the 
fortitude  and  resolution  of  the  great  number  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  colors.  The  records  contain  much  evidence 
of  the  straits  to  which  the  army  was  put  and  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  authorities  that  it  would  soon  become  impossible 
to  supply  it  with  food.^  There  were  plenty  of  supplies  in  the 
South,  and  the  army  could  have  placed  itself  within  easy 
reach  of  them  by  a  march  into  North  Carolina.  In  February 
the  advance  of  Sherman  northward  from  Savannah,  and  of 
Schofield  westward  to  meet  him  in  North  Carolina  were  so 
threatening  that  Feb.  19  Lee  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War :' 
'^I  fear  it  may  be  necessary  to  abandon  all  our  cities,  and  pre- 
paration should  be  made  for  this  contingency ; "  and  on  re- 
quest of  the  latter  for  his  views  as  to  the  point  to  which  the 

1  96  W.  R.  1034,  1035, 1211, 1216-1218, 1220, 1223-1225, 1240, 1286. 
«  98  W.  R.  1044. 
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wmj  **  should  retire  and  remove  stores,  etc.,  in  the  event,  for 
«ximple,  of  tbe  evacuation  of  Richmond,"  wrote  Feb,  21 ;  "  In 
ibta  vnat  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  our  position  on  the 
Jamea  Hiver  I  shall  endeavor  to  unite  the  corps  of  the  army 
■boot  Burkeville,  so  as  to  retain  communication  with  tbe  IS'^ortb 
and  South  as  long  as  practicable  and  also  with  the  West." 
Eab.  SS  he  wi-ot«  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  reenforoe- 
Uenti abould  be  sent  to  Johnston  against  Sherman:  "Until 
I  abaiidoii  James  KJver  nothing  can  be  sent  from  this  army. 
Granti  I  think,  ia  now  preparing  to  draw  out  by  bis  left 
with  tile  intent  of  enveloping  me.  ...  I  am  endeavoring 
to  ooUflct  supplies  convenient  to  Burkeville.  Everything  of 
vbIhb  ■tould  be  removed  from  Richmond."  On  the  same  day 
be  wiote  to  Longstroet :  "  If  Sherman  marches  his  army  to 
Bnhmond,  as  General  Beauregard  reports  it  ia  his  intention 
tiOdo,Had  General  Schofield  is  able  to  unite  with  him,  we  shall 
Itave  to  abandon  our  position  on  the  James  River,  as  Inment- 
aUe  as  it  is,  on  every  account."  Feb.  23  Assistant  Secretary  of 
WarCampbell  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  "  It  is  already 
{airijT  in  the  contingencies  of  the  campaign  that  Richmond  will 
be  araauatod.  General  Lee  has  not  expressed  confidence  in 
lui  aUlity  to  hold  it  for  some  time,  and  has  more  than  once  in- 
timated that  it  might  be  necessary  to  withdraw  from  it."  '  In 
assigning  Johnston  to  command  in  the  Carolinas  Feb.  23,  Lee 
wrote  to  him  '  that  if  Sherman  "  should  advance  northwardly 
toward  Greensborough  and  Danville,  and  we  cannot  check  him, 
it  will  become  necessary  for  this  army  [at  Fetersbm^  and 
Richmond]  to  change  its  position.  I  am  endeavoring  to  hold 
General  Grant  tn  check  as  long  as  possible,  and  resist  any 
attempt  he  may  make  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  forces  in 
North  Carolina.  At  this  time  nothing  can  be  sent  from  here 
to  your  assistance,  but  should  the  enemy  reach  the  Roanoke  I 
should  endeavor  to  unite  with  yon  to  strike  him,  or  if  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  to  attack  General  Grant  if  he  foUows  me." 
06  W.  R.  1242, 1244, 1247, 1260, 12G2.  ■  M  W.  B.  1267. 
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Feb.  26  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  Lee :  *  "  I  have  given  the 
necessary  orders  in  regard  to  commencing  the  removal  of 
stores,  etc.,  but  if  possible  would  like  to  know  whether  we 
may  probably  count  on  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  days.  If  the 
urgency  is  not  very  great,  better  order  and  system  can  be 
carried  out." 

The  correspondence  above  quoted  is  instructive  in  answering 
the  question  whether  Lee  was  holding  his  army  at  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  against  his  military  judgment  in  obedience 
to  the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  Government,  as  has  been  as- 
sumed by  several  writers,  or  whether  he  was  so  doing  because 
of  anything  in  the  condition  of  his  men  or  horses  or  the  avail- 
able supplies,  on  account  of  which  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
impossible  or  unwise  for  him  to  retreat  before  spring.  In  the 
absence  of  better  evidence,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 
This  conclusion  is  reenforced  by  the  reply  of  stout  Longstreet 
to  Lee's  letter  of  February  22.'  He  wrote :  "  My  corps  can 
run  down  to  the  relief  of  Beauregard.  ...  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  not  much  fight  left  in  Grant's  army,  and 
there  can't  be  a  great  deal  in  Sherman's  after  his  long  march. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  can  beat  either  back  by  a  little  skil- 
ful handling  of  our  men.  We  shall  lose  more  men  by  a  move 
than  by  a  battle.  It  is  true  that  we  might  be  compelled  to 
move  after  the  battle,  but  I  think  not.  ...  I  should  think 
Grant,  if  he  moves,  can  only  make  a  partial  move  similar  to 
his  last,  and  that  would  not  injure  us  materially."  This  letter 
is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  army  could  not  move 
in  retreat.  It  probably  was  the  loss  from  desertion  which 
Longstreet  apprehended  in  a  move,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  same  fear,  as  well  as  the  same  confidence  in  the  result  of 
a  battle,  prevented  Lee  from  retreating  to  unite  with  Johnston. 
Sheridan's  movement  from  the  valley  now  complicated  Lee's 
problem.  Starting  from  Winchester  February  28,  Sheridan 
dispersed  the  force  which  Early  had  assembled  in  the  valley, 

»  96  W.  R.  1257.  «  96  W.  R.  1250. 
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and  hy  iSaxth  6  he  had  damaged  the  James  River  Canal  and 
Ynginik  Central  Railroad  bejond  repair  for  weeks.  Lee,  uu- 
nwrcd  in  lua  determination,  sent  Pickett's  diviaioD  out  in  the 
insSBotoal  attempt  to  intercept  Sheridan  on  his  way  to  Whit« 
Home.'  Jn  teply  to  Johnston's  suggestion  of  March  11'  that 
liM  alKKlld  Bend  part  of  his  army  to  join  the  former's,  and 
tiiat  tiw  WMDbined  force  should  fall  on  Sherman  and  then 
torn  tm  Oxiint,  Z^ee  wrote '  March  15 :  "I  do  not  thick  I 
oonld  Buinfain  my  position  were  I  further  to  reduce  my  force. 
.  •  .  Qtaa^l  present  preponderance  in  cavalry  and  his  abil- 
itf  unpaneiTed  to  mass  his  troops  while  holding  fais  intrench- 
l  cither  side  of  the  river,  enables  him  continually  to 
r  flanks  and  cause  legitimate  apprehension  for  the 
f  ol  Am  Danville  road.  You  will  therefore  perceive  that 
if  I  orataet  my  lines  as  yoa  propose  with  tbe  view  of  holding 
Biafamondt  our  only  resource  for  obtaining  subsistence  will  be 
ant  off  and  the  city  must  be  abandoned,  whereas  if  I  take  a 
position  to  maintain  the  road,  Richmond  will  be  lost.  I  think 
JOD  aannow  understand  the  condition  of  affairs  and  correctly 
flttrmlir  Uia  importance  of  [your]  resisting  the  farther  ad- 
vanee  trf  Sherman.  But  should  that  not  be  possible,  you  will 
also  aee  that  I  cannot  remain  here,  but  must  start  out  and 
seek  a  favorable  opportunity  for  battle.  I  shall  "mintujp  my 
position  as  long  as  it  appears  advisable,  both  from  the  moral 
and  material  advantages  of  holding  Richmond  and  Virginia. 
If  obliged  to  abandon  it,  so  far  as  I  can  now  see,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  Danville  road  for  subsistence. 
...  If  Richmond  is  to  be  given  np,  the  sooner  we  can 
strike  one  of  the  columns  of  tbe  enemy  the  better,  bat  on 
which  side  of  the  Boanoke  must  depend  on  cironmstaQoes." 
Of  Sheridan's  force  approaching  White  Hoose  Lee  wrote 
March  17,*  *'  It  is  plain  Ceneral  Grant  has  brought  [itj  to 
his  army.   The  addition  of  these  three  [two  in  fact]  momited 
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divisions  will  give  sacH  strength  to  his  cavalry,  already  nu- 
merically superior  to  ours,  that  it  will  enable  him,  I  fear,  to 
keep  our  communications  to  Richmond  broken."  Sheridan  ar- 
rived at  White  House  March  19,  and  remained  there  five  days 
refitting.^  If  Lee  was  not  constrained  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  the  defence  of  Richmond,  the  wisdom  of 
his  military  judgment  was  put  to  the  test  at  this  point.  If 
he  should  retreat  at  once,  Sheridan's  force,  with  jaded  horses, 
two  days'  march  from  Grant's  left  flank,  could  oppose  but  late 
if  any  impediment.  To  delay  until  Sheridan  with  fresh  mounts 
should  take  his  place  on  the  left  flank  would  give  Grant  his 
maximum  strength  for  the  final  struggle,  with  all  his  swift 
cavalry  in  position  to  strike  the  line  of  retreat  and  delay  Lee's 
marching  columns  to  be  overtaken  by  the  infantry. 

Some  Southern  writers  say  that  the  Confederate  authorities 
at  Richmond  refused  to  abandon  the  city,^  but  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  President  Davis  is  to  the  contrary.  He  wrote '  in  1881 : 
*^  In  the  early  part  of  March,  as  well  as  my  memory  can  fix 
the  date.  General  Lee  held  with  me  a  long  and  free  confer- 
ence. He  stated  that  the  circumstances  had  forced  upon  him 
the  conclusion  that  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  was  but  a 
question  of  time.  ...  To  my  inquiry  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  anticipate  the  necessity  by  withdrawing  at  once, 
he  said  his  artillery  and  draft  horses  were  too  weak  for  the 
roads  in  their  then  condition,  and  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
until  they  became  firmer."  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  wrote  in 
1894  *  that  the  question  of  evacuating  *^  was  discussed  with 
Mr.  Davis,  who  consented  to  it,"  and  that  Lee,  ^^  chained  to  his 
trenches  by  his  necessities,  and  waiting  for  better  roads  on  ac- 
count of  the  weak  condition  of  his  artillery  and  transportation 
animals,"  gave  Grant  the  opportunity  to  get  around  his  line 

»  05  W.  R.  480. 

*  Taylor's  Four  Yean  with  General  Lee  (1877),  p.  146.  Gordon's  Reminis- 
eences  of  the  Civil  War  (1903),  p.  303. 

*  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Goremment,  toI.  ii,  p.  648. 
^  General  Lee,  p.  371. 
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mat  of  Prtmburg.  That  the  Confederate  Government  had 
left  it  to  lise  to  determine  when  to  evacuate  as  a  mllitajy  ques- 
tion, sliOMeDutii  be  the  fair  inference  from  the  correspondence 
kbon  dted.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  none  of  this  oorre- 
■pondenee  bad  Lee,  in  so  referring  to  projects  for  retreating, 
made  a  niggMtibn  that  it  mast  be  deferred  for  settled  roads, 
ol  otbflr  sridaDae  afforded  by  the  records,  and  of  contempo' 
rauBons  iaata,  il  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  thought,  or 
■want  to  1^,  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retreat  at 
any  time  bofon  5larch  25.  It  is  rather  to  be  inferred  that  he 
meant  to  m^  that  it  would  be  difficult,  and  that  in  his  judg- 
ment tiba  di&onlty  of  it  warranted  a  delay  until  the  roads 
-  haidanad.  Coonncing  evidence  in  favor  of  this  interpretation 
ia  fnnuahed  liy  Colonel  Taylor,  who.  as  adjutant-general  on 
Lee'i  iitifF.  waa  in  the  best  position  to  know  the  condition  of 
die  army.  Ho  writes '  that  but  for  the  Confederates'  "  infler- 
iUe  pinpoN  to  hold  the  city  of  Richmond,"  Lee's  policy 
**  woold  blTe  been  to  unite  the  greater  portion  of  his  army  — 
before  itmited  away  from  incessant  battle  and  desertion  — 
vitb  tint  nndn  General  Johnston,  and  to  fall  upon  General 
Sbennan  with  the  hope  of  destroying  him,  and  then  with  the 
nnited  armies  to  return  to  confront  General  Grant."  That 
the  roads  were  usable  is  shown  by  Sheridan's  march  from 
Winohfister  to  White  House,  February  27  to  March  19.  Th^ 
were  very  muddy  from  March  SO  to  April  3,  hut  the  artillery 
and  draft  animals  of  the  Confederate  army  then  made  long 
marches  at  a  speed  which  wonld  have  carried  them  oat  of 
reach  if  the  Union  army  had  been  committed  to  following 
rather  than  intercepting  the  Confederate  column. 

It  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  correspondeooe  qooted  below 
that  Lee  thought  settled  roads  necessary  for  striking  at  Grant, 
rather  than  for  getting  away  in  a  retreat. 

Following  the  passage  above  quoted,  Mr.  DaviB  writes : 
*'Thea  natnrally  followed  the  consideration  of  the  line  of 
1  F«nr  Taut  with  OaiMnl  Lm,  148. 
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retreat.  .  .  .  The  programme  was  to  retire  to  Danville,  at 
whicli  place  supplies  could  be  collected  and  a  junction  made 
with  the  troops  under  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  the  combined 
force  to  be  hurled  upon  Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  with  the 
hope  of  defeating  him  before  Grant  could  come  to  his  relief." 
This  was  a  modification  of  the  idea  expressed  by  Lee  to 
Longstreet  February  22,^  before  Sherman's  near  approach. 
^'  Should  a  necessity,  therefore,  arise,  I  propose  to  concentrate 
at  or  near  Burkeville.  .  .  .  With  the  army  concentrated  " 
there  ^^our  communications  north  and  south  would  be  by 
that  [Danville]  railroad  and  west  by  the  Southside  Railroad. 
We  might  also  seize  the  opportunity  of  striking  at  Grant, 
should  he  pursue  us  rapidly,  or  at  Sherman,  before  they 
could  unite."  Subsequent  correspondence  occurred  as  fol- 
lows. March  20,  Longstreet  to  Lee:  ^^I  presume  that  the 
enemy's  next  move  will  be  to  raid  against  the  Danville  Rail- 
road, and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  begin  at  once  to 
make  our  arrangements  to  meet  it."'  March  23  Latrobe 
(Longstreet's  adjutant-general)  to  Ewell:'  "General  R.  E. 
Lee  advises  General  Longstreet  that  the  enemy  is  preparing 
along  his  whole  line  for  a  movement.  He  thinks  he  will 
demonstrate  on  one  flank  and  attack  on  the  other.  He  desires 
General  Longstreet  to  be  ready  to  move  with  all  the  men  he 
can  liberate  from  the  trenches  to  any  point  attacked."  March 
23,  Johnston  (near  Smithfield,  North  Carolina)  to  Lee:* 
"  Evening  and  night  of  21st  enemy  [Sherman]  moved  toward 
Goldsborough,  where  Schofield  joined  him,  and  yesterday  we 
came  here.  Sherman's  force  cannot  be  hindered  by  the  small 
force  I  have  here.  I  can  do  no  more  than  annoy  him.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
you  leave  present  position:  you  have  only  to  decide  where 
to  meet  Sherman.  I  will  be  near  him."  March  23,  Lee  to 
Johnston  in  reply :  ^   "  I  am  delighted  at  conduct  of  Tennessee 

»  96  W.  R.  1250.  2  07  w.  r.  1309.  «  97  W.  R.  1338. 

*  99  W.  R.  1453.  <^  99  W.  R.  1454. 
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nxaj.^  I  liope  jou  will  be  able  often  to  repeat  jour  blow  and 
Anally  ibivar  eneiby.  Still  we  must  meet  the  question,  Wbere, 
in  your  O[anion,can  wc  best  meet  Sherman  7"  March  24, 
Joluuton  to  Lm  in  reply:'  "Prisoners  say  that  Sheri<]an 
irith  faiB  oaTiby  is  expected  soon.  Sherman  ought  to  cross 
Bouofce  at  Weldon.  It  would  be  best.  I  tliink,  to  Bght  on 
tins  rids.  I  will  keep  you  informed  of  his  route  and  progress. 
TSa  win  pratebly  stop  at  Goldsborough  some  days.  1  will 
impeda  liis  numL  if  possible  and  keep  in  bis  front  to  Join 
yoD,  ■hoald  yoti  wish  to  fight  Grant  first."  March  24,  Lee  to 
J<dinabHi:*  "Kwridan  has  sent  down  river  his  brokeu-dowa 
bones.  I  know  nothing  to  indicaU'  his  moving  to  North  Caro- 
lina. I  think  fflh.-rmnn  will  [movcj  to  Weldou  on  account 
9lt  ptoeoriDg  nqipties  from  the  country  along  on  the  route. 
KiiiimmiTtiT  gat  tliem  out  of  his  way.  We  cannot  Bght  Grant 
to  adfantage  as  long  as  he  holds  his  intrcnchnients." 

The  cbanoo  of  falling  on  Sherman  Itefore  his  union  with 
Seboftsld,  refemd  to  in  the  letters  of  March  II  and  15,  had 
Ipono,  bat  it  waa  Itill  in  Lee's  power  to  send  away  by  railway 
to  DaBTilla  tbe  Government  and  '\ia  property,  the  sick  aaw 
noB-oombataats,  and  all  snpplies  not  needed  with  the  army,' 
and  tben,  sending  away  extra  wagons  and  artillery  not  actu- 
ally necessary  for  his  column  in  retreating,  to  leave  b;  night 
unperceived  and  pass  over  clear  roads  to  Burkeville  by  tbe 
routes  which  he  bad  laid  out  in  his  letter  of  February  22, 
to  Longstreet :  *  from  Richmond  by  Amelia  Court  House,  from 
Bermuda  by  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  from  Peteisbarg 
along  the  Southside  Railroad.  Muddy  roads  would  bare  been 
much  worse  for  the  pursuer  than  the  pursued.  Every  step 
toward  Danville  would  have  brought  Lee's  army  nearer  to 
its  source  of  supplies  and  farther  from  the  difficulties  wfaieh 
encompassed  it.  In  the  actual  retreat  eight  days  later,  Lee's 
army,  worn  by  battle  and  suffering  with  hunger,  reached  the 


«  W.  R.  125a 
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train-loads  of  provisions  at  Farmville  in  three  marches  from 
Biohmond. 

The  correspondence  above  quoted  between  Lee  and  John- 
ston was  that  of  two  profound  military  leaders  between  whom 
there  was  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem,  and  its  subject  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  cause  they  were  fighting  for.  It 
is  incredible  that  during  the  month  following  Lee's  letter 
of  February  23  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  inability  of 
his  army  to  retreat  because  of  the  condition  of  its  animals  and 
the  state  of  the  roads,  if  inability  there  was.  If  it  was  able 
to  retreat,  Lee's  failure  to  order  the  retreat  must  be  adjudged 
a  grave  error. 

The  correspondence  cited,  ^  as  well  as  the  attack  of  March 
25  on  Fort  Stedman,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  far  from  de- 
siring to  retreat,  Lee's  chief  desire  was  to  join  in  battle  with 
Grant.  Following  the  conference  with  President  Davis  above 
mentioned,  Lee  caused  the  Union  intrenchments  to  be  exam- 
ined with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  breaking  them.^ 

Fort  Stedman,  an  earthwork  on  the  Prince  George  Court 
House  road  in  the  Union  line  near  the  right,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  Confederate  works.  Between 
the  two  lines  the  intrenched  picket  lines  were  about  fifty  yards 
apart.  On  the  morning  of  March  25,  the  head  of  a  column  of 
about  half  the  Confederate  army,'  under  Gordon,  rushed  across 
this  narrow  interval  and  carried  the  fort  and  portions  of  the 
breastworks  on  either  side  of  it.  The  battle  was  almost  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  Mine  in  July,  with  the  contestants' 
parts  reversed;  and  two  divisions,  about  11,000  strong,^  of  the 
Ninth  Corps,  which  had  led  the  assault  through  the  crater, 
defended  the  works  at  Fort  Stedman,  and  now,  as  then,  one 
division  holding  fast  in  the  works  on  either  side  of  the  por- 
tion that  was  carried,  attacked  the  assailing  column  in  flank, 

1  100  W.  R.  682. 

3  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Confederate  GoTemment,  yoL  ii,  p.  650. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  649,  650.  *  95  W.  R.  816,  62. 
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while  tlie  otber  division,  coming  np  from  the  rear,  met  and 
put  to  fligbt  the  advance.  In  a  abort  time  all  of  the  Con- 
federate force  not  captured  or  put  hors  de  combat  retreated  J 
to  their  works.  During  this  combat  the  Second  and  Sixth  I 
Corpg,  moving  out  of  the  works  further  west,  attacked  and 
captured  several  miles  of  the  intrenched  picket  lines  in  their 
front.  The  loss  during  the  day  was  about  4000  on  the  Con- 
federate, and  2200  on  the  Uniou  side.' 

Ou  their  face,  Lee's  instructions  of  March  23  to  prepare 
for  defence  against  the  movement  be  then  predicted,  and  bis 
message  of  2-ltb  to  Johnston  that  he  could  not  fight  Grant 
to  .advantage  as  long  as  he  held  his  intrcnchments,  seem  irre- 
concilable with  the  desperate  venture  against  Fort  Stedman ; 
but  they  are  reconcilable  upon  the  assumption  that  by  bis  very 
good  secret  service  be  learned  on  the  23d  of  parts  of  conver- 
aation  at  Grant's  headquarters  which  led  him  to  infer  that  a 
movement  on  both  fianks  like  those  of  the  preceding  summer 
VOA  contemplated,  which,  he  believed,  like  tbem  would  be  sus- 
pended after  a  partial  success  or  a  check,  and  that  early  advioe 
of  Grant's  order  of  March  24  reached  him  on  tliat  day. 
That  order '  provided  for  abandoning  all  the  works  west  of  the 
Jerusalem  Plank  Road  and  holding  the  rest  to  protect  the  base 
at  City  Point  and  Bermuda,  and  for  sending  a  movable  ool- 
umn  of  four  infantry  corps  and  a  cavalry  corps,  about  80,000 
strong,'  west  of  Hatcher's  Run  to  seize  the  Southside  Bul- 
road.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  was  a  greater  force  than  Lee 
believed  it  probable  be  could  successfully  oppose  with  the 
number  available  if  he  shonld  leave  an  adequate  force  to 
oppose  the  Union  troops  remaining  in  their  intrenchments, 
and  that  his  only  alternative  was  to  release  this  foroe  by 
breaking  Grant's  hold  on  the  intrenchmenta.  The  records 
show  that  for  one  reason  or  another  on  the  24th  Lee  in  hot 
haste  called  from  Longstreet  to  join  in  the  assault  the  force* 
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which  on  the  day  before  he  had  warned  him  to  hold  ready  to 
move  where  needed  for  defence. 

General  Gordon,  writing  thirty-eight  years  later,  says^  that 
early  in  March  Lee  told  him  that  the  authorities  at  Richmond 
were  not  ^*  ready  to  evacuate  the  capital  and  abandon  our  lines 
of  defence  "  and  ^^  that  there  seemed  but  one  thing  that  we 
could  do  —  fight.  To  stand  still  was  death.  It  could  only  be 
death  if  we  fought  and  failed,"  and  that  he  therefore  deter- 
mined on  the  assault  on  Fort  Stedman.  This  statement  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  as  has  been  stated, 
does  not  accord  with  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Davis.  The  latter 
says:'  '^Though  of  unusually  calm  and  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, General  Lee  was  instinctively  averse  to  retiring  from  his 
enemy,  and  had  so  often  beaten  superior  numbers  that  his 
thoughts  were  no  doubt  directed  to  every  possible  expedient 
which  might  enable  him  to  avoid  retreat.  It  thus  fell  out  that 
in  a  week  or  two  after  the  conference  above  noticed  he  pre- 
sented to  me  the  idea  of  a  sortie  against  the  enemy  near  to 
the  right  of  his  line  to  capture  and  hold  works  which  would 
threaten  his  connection  with  City  Point  and  perhaps  compel 
the  movement  of  troops  to  protect  it,  and  if  only  partly  suc- 
cessful, to  force  the  transfer  of  troops  from  the  Union  left  and 
so  *^  delay  the  impending  disaster  for  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son for  retreat."  Colonel  Taylor  follows  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  his  book  with  the  statement  that  he  thinks  that 
the  administration  was  not  in  accord  with  General  Lee  after 
it  became  evident  that  to  hold  Petersburg  was  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  but  this  cannot  weigh  against  the  positive  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Davis  to  the  contrary. 

Some  of  Lee's  biographers  have  attributed  to  him  the  pur- 
pose in  this  assault  to  open  the  road  to  Johnston  *  or  to  pre- 
vent further  extension  towards  the  railways,^  but  these  seem 

1  Reminisoenoes  of  the  Civil  War,  393,  394. 

^  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gk>Temment,  vol.  ii,  p.  649. 

*  McCabe,  687 ;  Cooke,  Childe,  297.  *  White,  587. 
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to  be  what  Colonel  Long  calls  "  snnnises."  '  General  Walker, 
who  comroatided  in  the  assaulting  party,'  writes  that  uulesa 
Homethiog  could  be  done  "  the  fall  of  Richmond  was  inevi^ble, 
and  desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,"  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  attack  was  to  cut  through  the  Uoion  armj, 
open  the  way  for  the  capture  by  the  cavalry  of  City  Point  and 
Grant  himself,  and  destroy  the  supplies  there,  and  thus  com- 
pel the  abandonment  of  the  siege. 

The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  Lee's  warlike  temper 
and  the  same  overconfidence  which  led  to  Pickett's  charge 
at  Gettysburg  brought  ou  this  sad  defeat,  which  the  Con- 
federate army  could  not  afford  at  this  time.  During  the  next 
sis  days  after  his  failure  at  Fort  Stedman  it  was  still  possi- 
ble for  Lee  to  retreat  without  becoming  involved  in  a  general 
battle,  and  his  neglect  to  do  so  is  inexplicable  except  upon 
the  supposition  that,  still  misjudging  the  relative  prowess  of 
the  two  armies,  he  then  persuaded  himself  to  believe  that 
be  could  beat  Grrant  by  concentrating  a  large  force  west  of 
Hatcher's  Run  to  fall  upon  his  advance,  taking  the  chance 
that  he  would  not  attack  the  iusufBcient  forces  to  be  left 
defending  the  works  east  of  the  Run.  The  few  despatches 
preserved  in  the  records  indicate  that  the  usual  routine  was 
followed  by  the  Confederates  until  the  28th,  when  Lee 
ordered  his  cavalry  from  his  left  to  bis  right  flank,*  to 
meet  Sheridan's  movement  from  White  Honse  to  the  left  of 
the  Union  line,  which  was  discovered  when  it  began  on  the 
26th,  but  the  object  of  which  was  not  diBolosed  to  Sheridan 
tintil  the  28th.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  Appomattox  Campaign  at  this  tame 
the  Confederate  army,  though  still  a  brave  and  hard-flgfating 
army,  was  of  morale  impaired  by  recent  defeat  and  by  tba 
stress  and  hardships  of  a  long  campaign.    This  was  mani- 

1  Hemoin  of  Bobart  E.  Lm,  404.  ■SlS.H.S.Sft. 

»  95  W.  a.  1298. 

*  gsW.B.  1100, 1206;  S7W.B.186S,18GT,  1S6& 
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fested  by  many  desertions.^  The  Union  army  ^  had  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  body  and  spirit  wrought  by  the  strenuous 
work  of  May  and  June;  new  regiments,  and  the  recruits 
in  the  old  ones  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  colors,  had 
been  converted  into  good  soldiers  by  drill  discipline  and  the 
constant  presence  of  the  enemy.  In  the  review  of  March 
regiments  passed  with  well-filled  ranks;  and  the  free  step, 
good  carriage,  and  resolute  and  cheerful  air  of  the  men  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  the  old-time  spirit  and  confidence  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  of  1863.  The  army  had  not  met 
with  serious  reverse  since  the  disaster  of  Keams'  station  in 
August.  In  that  unequal  combat  itself  there  was  manifested 
a  change  in  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  the  two  sides,  when 
the  few  hundreds  whom  Hancock  and  Miles  rallied  and 
led  back  wrested  from  the  victors  a  part  of  the  captured 
works  and  guns  and  held  them  until  night.  In  September 
the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison  on  the  right  and  the  works  at 
Peeble's  farm  on  the  left ;  in  October  the  parry  of  flank 
attack  by  flank  attack  at  Boydton  Plank  Kond ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary the  repulse  of  the  Confederate  attack  on 'the  lines 
extended  to  Hatcher's  Run,  and  the  drawn  battle  west  of  the 
Hun,  furnished  continuous  evidence  that  there  was  no  consider- 
able inequality  in  the  enterprise  of  the  generals  or  the  spirit 
of  the  soldiers  on  the  two  sides. 

PETERSBURG  TO   APPOMATTOX,   MARCH  29  TO  APRIL  9 

General  Humphreys*  opinion  was  that  if  Lee  had  intrenched 
from  the  Appomattox  north  of  Sutherland's  station  to  the  Clai- 
borne road  crossing  of  Hatcher's  Run  (from  which  intrench- 
ments  extended  eastward  to  the  main  line),  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  hold  Petersburg  and  retain  the  use  of  the  Dan- 
ville Railroad  until  the  wagon  roads  became  settled.'   If  this 

1  97  W.  R.  1353-1356. 

*  Not  the  Sixth  Corps  alone,  as  has  been  supposed  in  a  former  paper,  ante^ 
pp.  412-413. 

s  Va.  Camp.  354.  355. 
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was  a  possibility  wliieli  Lee  ought  to  have  recognized,  his 
generahhip  was  at  fault  in  neglecting  it,  but  if  not,  and  if 
it  IB  assumed  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  his  best  to  check 
Grant's  tnovement  as  long  as  possible,  without  regard  to  a 
safe  retreat,  then  his  conduct  of  operations  in  the  campaign 
from  March  '2>i  to  the  c1o<ie  of  April  1  was  faultless,  as  was 
Grant's.  The  result  was  logical.  Of  precautions  for  the 
event  of  a  forced  retreat  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Lee  in 
the  light  of  all  the  evidence  which  ia  available. 

On  returning  from  the  expedition  October  27  to  the  Boyd- 
ton  Plank  Koad,  Grant  wrote :  "  This  reeonnoissance,  which  I 
had  intended  for  more,  points  out  to  me  what  is  to  be  done."' 
Badeau  says'  that  Grant  at  the  time  told  some  of  his  staff 
that  what  he  had  in  mind  was.  if  Lee's  lines  were  not  broken 
by  being  extended,  "  to  swing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  en- 
tirely to  the  left,  cutting  loose  from  its  base,  and  leaving 
only  sufficient  troops  at  City  Point  and  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg to  take  care  of  themselves."  His  orders  of  March  24 
and  28  ^  outlined  a  plan  of  this  nature.  They  stated  the 
double  purpose  of  the  movement  to  bo  "turning  the  enemy 
out  of  his  present  position  around  Petersburg,"  and  insuring 
the  success  of  the  cavalry  under  Sheridan  "in  its  efforts  to 
reach  and  destroy  the  Southside  and  Danville  railroads." 
Sheridan  was  directed  "to  reach  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
enemy  in  his  intrenched  position,  and  attack  them  if  tfaey 
should  come  out,  with  "  full  reliance  that  the  army  will  en- 
gage or  follow  as  circumstances  will  dictate;"  but  if  he  found 
that  they  kept  within  their  main  intrenched  lines  he  was  di- 
rected to  push  for  and  destroy  the  railroads.  The  orders  also 
directed  Meade  to  send  two  corps  across  Hatcher's  Ron  to- 
wards Dinwiddie  Court  House  by  routes  which  would  inter- 
pose between  Sheridan  and  the  enemy,  and  to  leave  under 
Parke  a  force  to  hold  City  Point  and  the  Ninth  Corps  to  hold 
>  89  W.  R.  373.  *  MilitU7  Srior;  of  Oanenl  Qiut,  vol.  iu,  p.  133. 
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the  works  it  then  occupied  from  the  Appomattox  to  Fort 
Davis,^  throwing  its  left  back  if  the  troops  on  its  left  (the 
Sixth  Corps)  should  be  taken  from  the  lines ;  and  Ord  was 
directed  to  bring  three  divisions  from  his  army  north  of  the 
James  to  follow  Meade's  columns.  Weitzel  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  force  occupying  the  lines  north  of  the  Appo- 
mattox and  James.  Parke  and  Weitzel  were  enjoined  to 
carry  the  enemy's  lines  in  their  front  if  the  force  in  them 
should  at  any  time  appear  to  be  sufficiently  weakened.  The 
force  thus  designated  to  remain  in  the  lines  to  threaten  Kich- 
mond  and  Petersburg  and  protect  the  Union  base  at  City 
Point  numbered  about  34,000.^  The  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Ord's  Corps  designated  for  the  movable  column  numbered 
about  66,000,'  and  the  cavalry  about  14,000.* 

It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  these  orders  was  to  bring  on 
a  battle  only  if  the  enemy  should  afford  the  occasion  by  com- 
ing out  of  their  works  west  of  Hatcher's  Run  to  meet  Sheri- 
dan, and  to  assault  the  works  only  in  case  so  many  troops 
should  be  sent  against  Sheridan  as  to  weaken  the  force  defend- 
ing the  works  east  of  Hatcher's  Kun  sufficiently  to  warrant 
assaulting  them. 

Hatcher's  Eun  (which  becomes  Rowanty  Creek  after  con- 
fluence with  Gravelly  Run),  not  being  fordable,  was  a  barrier 
for  the  Southside  Railroad.  The  crossings  of  the  Run  were 
confined  to  a  few  roads,  and  there  was  so  much  of  thicket 
and  forest  west  of  it  that  movements  for  position  were 
necessarily  confined  to  the  roads,  of  which  there  were  only 
three  within  the  field  of  the  manoeuvres.  The  Quaker  road 
and  the  Boydton  Plank  joined  just  south  of  the  Run  four  miles 
west  of  the  Union  intrenchments,  the  latter  road  crossing  the 
Run  and  continuing  to  the  Southside  Railroad.    Two  miles 

1  95  W.  R.  1015 

^  See  table  at  end.   Dednctiog  strength  of  Ord*8  corps  from  96  per  cent  of 
present  for  duty  in  army  of  James,  March  31. 
^  See  table  at  end. 
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fiu-dier  wwt  iSat  Ford  road  ran  north  from  Dinwiddie  Court 
Hoow  duoogh  Tive  Forks  to  Ford's  station  on  tbe  railroad. 
Hm  Union  moTement  began  early  on  the  29tlt,  the  cavaliy 
eriMnng  at  Milone's  Crossing  and  reacliiag  Dinwiddie  Conrt 
Hoow  by  eraiiiig,  having  encountered  pickets  only.'  The 
SlfUi  Coarpa  moved  by  the  stage  road  across  Rowaoty  Creek 
to  tin  Qoakez  road  and  thence  by  it  northward.  The  Second 
Corps  oroiiod  hs  the  Yanghan  road  and  took  pogition  north 
of  that  zoad.  Lee,  promptly  moving  Johnson's  division,  about 
0000  Rtnog,*  asross  to  tbe  west  of  Hatcher's  Run,  sent  it 
aoothwixd  to  attack  the  Union  advance  on  the  Quaker  road. 
Heetiag  Griffin's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  about  6500 
gtnmg*  Johnitm  attacked  and  was  repulsed.  Tbe  Union  loss 
wu  StO,  ud  tbe  Confederate  between  TOO  and  9flO.<  Encour- 
aged bj  tiiie  prompt  response  to  bis  designs.  Grant  hoped 
that  an  opporlunity  for  a  decisive  battle  was  before  bim.  He 
wrota  to  Sbsiidau  that  niglit:  "Our  line  is  now  unbroken 
from  the  Aj^Miuattox  to  Dinwiddie.  We  are  all  ready, 
howerer,  to  pv6  up  all  from  tbe  Jerusalem  Plank  Road 
to  Hetahet'e  Bon  whenever  the  force  can  be  used  advan- 
tageooifyt  ...  I  now  feel  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it  is 
poasible  to  do  bo,  before  going  back.  I  do  not  want  you,  there- 
fore, to  cut  loose  at  once  and  go  after  the  enemy's  roads  at 
present.  In  tbe  morning  posh  around  the  enemy  if  you  can 
and  get  onto  his  right  rear." '  On  the  80th  much  information 
of  movement  of  Confederate  troops  from  the  east  to  the  west 
of  Hatcher's  Run  reached  Grant,  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
as  far  as  appears,  he  laid  plans  to  take  advantage  of  the  atten- 

»  06  w.  R.  IIOl. 

*06W.It.  1288,1287,389;  97  W.B.1S<M-1207.    Thb  allDwi  aboat  336  for 
deuitions,  Feb.  2S-I£Ar.  2D. 
»  98  W.  R.  601,  602.  706. 

•  OS  W.  R.  BOS,  849.  The  Codledante  wonnded  ue  oampnted  mt  4.6  tilM* 
file  killed  (Reg.  Loswi,  24).  Of  then  loiiia  probsblr  ■»  inolndMl  in  the  priMo- 
•n  nportsd,  9G  W.  R.  4S6. 

•  97  W.  E.  266. 
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nation  of  the  Confederate  force  holding  the  intrenchments  by 
making  a  general  assault.^  He  turned  Ord  out  of  the  moving 
column,  and  directed  him  into  the  intrenchments  between 
Hatcher's  Bun  and  Fort  Sampson,  and  encouraged  by  Wright's 
desire  to  assault,^  from  this  time  he  was  constant  in  the  pur- 
pose to  make  a  general  assault  east  of  Hatcher's  Kun,  delay- 
ing only  for  favorable  weather,  or  for  the  result  of  the  actions 
west  of  the  Bun.' 

Lee  took  the  only  course  which  offered  any  chance  of  check- 
ing Grant,  in  sending  troops  west  of  Hatcher's  Bun  to  attack 
Grant's  advancing  columns  there.  But  this  reduced  the  force 
east  of  the  Bun  below  the  limit  of  safety,  so  that  March  31 
west  of  the  Bun  he  opposed  23,000 « to  Grant's  48,000,'  and 
east  of  the  Bun  11,000  ^  (of  which  about  7000  bore  muskets) 
to  Grant's  54,000.^ 

The  field  in  which  the  contest  of  strategy  was  carried  on 
was  a  wide  one.  The  front  of  each  army  from  Hatcher's  Bun 
to  the  flank  north  of  the  James  was  about  thirty-eight  miles 
long.  They  were  heavily  intrenched  for  about  twenty-eight 
miles  and  separated  by  the  James  and  Appomattox  for  about 
ten  miles.  The  opposing  earthworks  were  never  more  than 
a  cannon-shot  apart,  and  in  many  places  not  more  than  a 
pistol-shot.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  moved  on  each  side 
without  discovery  on  the  other,  -  as,  for  example,  Lee's  cav- 

1  97  W.  R.  267,  268,  286,  288,  289, 305. 

«  2  Grant's  Memoirs,  470 ;  97  W.  R..287,  313, 319,  320,  321, 363.  Comparison 
with  Humphreys'  despatches,  pp.  288-298,  show  that  Grant's  first  two  to  Ord, 
pp.  267,  268,  were  written  Mar.  30. 

»  97  W.  R.  287,  320,  325,  334,  336,  397,  407. 

*  ¥\tL  Lee's,  W.  H.  F.  Lee's,  and  Rosser's  cavalry  divisions,  Pickett's  and 
Johnson's  divisions,  and  Cooke's,  McGJowan's,  Scales',  and  MacRae's  brigades, 
95  W.  R.  1287,  1299  Warren  Ct  652. 

s  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  and  Sheridan's  and  Mackenzie's  cavalry. 

^  Gordon's  corps,  Davis',  McComb's,  and  Lane's  brigades  and  artillery.  95 
W.  R.  1285 ;  97  W.  R.  1379 ;  Va.  Camp.  326, 363. 

^  Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Ord's  corps,  and  about  6300  in  City  Point  defences ;  for 
nnmbers  of  all  commands  named  in  notes  see  table  at  end. 
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airy  and  Pickett's  division  forty  miles  from  left  to  right,  tlie 
Confederate  troops  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  Ilatchei's 
Run,  and  Ord'a  corps  thirty-six  miles  from  right  to  left 

March  81  Lee,  continuing  the  effort  to  check  Grant's  ad- 
vance, sent  southward  from  the  White  Oak  road  four  bri- 
gades,' G500  strong,  against  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
near  the  Boydton  Plank  Road.  Under  the  eye  of  Lee,  who 
was  on  the  field,  these  brigades,  skilfully  directed  against  flank 
and  front  simultaneously,  attacked  fiercely  and  sent  in  retreat 
two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  9000  strong ;  but,  stayed  by 
the  other  division  of  that  corps  and  flanked  by  Miles'  division 
of  the  Second  Corps,  they  were  dri  ven  back  with  a  loss  of  about 
800  to  the  Union  loss  of  1738.'  On  the  same  day  about  8500  • 
infantry  and  artillery  under  Pickett,  and  about  5000  cav- 
alry under  Fitzhugh  Lee,  moving  southward,  met  Sheridan's 
command  of  9000  cavalry  advancing  northward  from  Dinwid- 
die  Court  House,  and  pressed  it  back.  It  offered  stout  resist- 
ance all  day,  and  at  night  presented  a  firm  front  at  Dinwiddie 
Court  House.  April  1,  Grant  having  raised  Sheridao's  force 
vith  the  Fifth  Corps  to  25,000,  the  latter  again  moved  north- 
ward. Pending  the  result  of  this  movement,  Grant  confined 
operations  elsewhere  to  cautious  attempts  against  the  lines 
near  Hatcher's  Sim  in  front  of  the  Second  and  Ord's  corps, 
and  to  occupying  the  White  Oak  Boad  to  prevent  its  ose  by 
Lee  for  reenforcing  Pickett  April  1  Sberidtu's  force  over- 
.  whelmed  Pickett's  and  Lee's  commands  at  Five  Forks,  cap- 
turing between  4000  and  5000,  and  rooting  the  rest  of  th^ 
13,500,  who  fled  to  Ford's  station  on  the  Sonthside  Railroad, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Johnaoa  with  Wise's,  Moody's, 
and  Hunton's  brigades.*    These  brigades  left  the  works  near 

>  Moodj'a,  Wat'*,  Hnntoa'a,  and  HoGowan't,  96  W.  R.  12CT. 

*  95  W.  R.  6T7,  819,  128a 

*  Stenart'a,  Cons'*,  Tarry'*,  RuKunV  and  WallMe'i  biigBdM,  ud  nb 
Lw'a,  W.  H.  F.  Lm'i,  -od  Rowr*.  onlry,  96  W.  R.  1299,  Warns  Ck  OO. 
421,  468.   For  itrangth  im  table  at  end. 

*  96W.B.  1288,  1300;  Warren  Ct  472,  473. 
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Claibom  road  that  evening  under  orders  which  apparently 
contemplated  their  standing  at  Sutherland's  station.  Lee's 
strategy  is  to  be  credited  with  delaying  the  attack,  during 
March  31  and  April  1,  of  Grant's  56,000  east  of  Hatcher's 
Hun  on  the  11,000  opposed  to  them  in  the  Petersburg  works. 
Perhaps  this  encouraged  Lee  in  the  belief  that  if  he  should 
check  Sheridan's  advance  April  1,  Grant  would  not  assault 
on  the  Petersburg  front,  or  that  the  force  in  the  works  there 
could  successfully  defend  them,  and  it  may  have  dissuaded 
him  from  retreating  that  night  with  a  good  start,  with  which 
his  whole  army  could  have  united  at  Amelia  Court  House 
with  a  better  lead  than  they  were  to  have  April  4,  and  with- 
out the  impairment  in  numbers  and  morale  which  was  to 
result  from  the  battle  of  April  2.  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
then  have  reached  Burkeville  ahead  of  Grant's  infantry  and 
have  thus  won  its  way  to  North  Carolina.  But  Lee,  with 
the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Five  Forks,  ordered  Field's  divi- 
sion, about  4000  strong,^  from  the  Richmond  front  to  Peters- 
burg,' and  with  inertia  like  the  fatalist's  awaited  Grant's  next 
move.  It  came  swiftly  in  the  assault  of  April  2,  in  which  the 
Union  troops  swept  the  works  from  Miller's  salient  to  Hatcher's 
Run,'  and,  penetrating  to  the  Appomattox  west  of  Petersburg, 
severed  Lee's  army.  The  four  brigades  dislodged  from  the 
works  west  of  Hatcher's  Run  retreated  to  Sutherland's  sta- 
tion.* Miles'  division,  coming  eastward  on  the  White  Oak 
Road  from  the  vicinity  of  Five  Forks,  where  he  had  gone  to 
join  Sheridan,  pursuing  these  brigades,  overtook  them  at 
Sutherland's  station,  where  they  made  a  stand.  They  made 
a  strong  fight,  but  were  sent  in  retreat  with  severe  loss.  The 
Sixth  and  Ord's  corps,  inside  the  Confederate  works,  turning 
against  Petersburg,  vigorously  attacked  the  Confederates  who 
had  occupied  the  inner  line  of  works.     When  his  lines  were 

1  07  W.  R.  1371, 1332 ;  95  W.  R.  3S9.  Deserters  March  18  to  April  1  estimated 
at  125. 
*  97  W.  R.  1373.  »  95  W.  R.  603,  1017.  *  Warren  Ct  652. 
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penetrated  Lee  T6eogn\zeA  that  Richmond  at  last  must  be 
abandoned.  He  telegraphed  the  Confederate  Secretaiy  o£ 
War,  before  10.40  in  the  morning,  as  follows : '  "  I  see  no 
prospect  of  doing  more  than  holding  our  position  here  [at 
Petersburg]  till  night.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  do 
that.  If  I  can,  I  shall  withdraw  to-night  north  of  the  Appo- 
mattox, and,  if  possible,  it  will  be  better  to  withdraw  the 
whole  line  to-night  from  James  River.  The  brigades  on 
Hatcher's  Run  are  cut  o£E  from  us ;  enemy  have  broken 
through  our  lines  and  intercepted  between  us  and  them,  and 
there  is  no  bridge  over  which  they  can  cross  the  Appomattox 
this  side  of  Goode's  or  Beavers'  [Bevill's?],  which  are  uotvery 
far  from  the  Danville  Railroad.  Our  only  chance,  then,  of 
concentrating  our  forces  is  to  do  so  uear  Danville  Railroad, 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  at  once.  I  advise  that  all  pre- 
paration be  made  for  leaving  Richmond  to-night.  1  will  advise 
you  later  according  to  circumstances."  Hia  troops  occupying 
the  inner  line  of  works  in  front  of  Petersburg  resolutely  and 
successfully  defended  the' city  until  night,  when  he  again 
telegraphed '  the  Secretary  of  War ;  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  abandon  oiir  position  to-night  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  cut  oS  in  the  morning.  I  have  given  all  the 
orders  to  officers  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  have  talcen 
every  precaution  that  I  can  to  make  the  movement  successful. 
It  will  be  a  difficult  operation,  but  I  hope  not  impracticable. 
Please  give  all  orders  that  yon  find  necessary  in  and  about 
Richmond.  The  troops  will  all  be  directed  to  Amelia  Conit 
House." 

Colonel  Long  in  his  Memoir '  says  that  when  the  Union 
attack  bad  carried  the  works,  Lee  said :  "  It  has  happened  as 
I  told  them  at  Richmond  it  vould  happen.  The  line  has 
stretched  until  it  has  broken."  To  infer  from  this  that  Lee 
laid  the  responsibility  for  renutining  is  the  Fetersbni^  lines 
until  this  event  happened  upon  the  Confederate  government, 
>  01  W.  R.  137a  »  97  W.  E.  1S79.  •  Piga  4ia 
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would  be  opposed  not  only  to  the  evidence  cited  above,  but 
also  to  President  Davis'  letter  to  him  of  April  1/  in  which, 
after  saying  that  the  endeavor  would  be  made  to  keep  the  iron- 
works in  Bichmond  at  work,  wrote,  '^  The  question  is  often 
asked  of  me,  ^  Will  we  hold  Richmond  ? '  to  which  my  only 
answer  is,  ^  If  we  can ;  it  is  purely  a  question  of  military  power/ 
The  distrust  is  increasing  and  embarrassing  in  many  ways/^ 
On  the  next  morning  he  telegraphed  Lee,'  referring  to  the  lat- 
ter's  despatch  above  quoted,  ^'  I  see  no  prospect  of  doing  more 
than  holding  our  position  here  till  night,"  etc.,  as  follows : 
"  To  move  to-night  will  involve  the  loss  of  many  valuables,  both 
for  the  want  of  time  to  pack  and  of  transportation.  Arrange- 
ments are  progressing,  and  unless  you  otherwise  advise,  the 
start  will  be  made."  Lee's  reply '  was,  '^  I  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  abandon  our  position  to-night.  I 
have  given  all  the  necessary  orders  on  the  subject  to  the  troops, 
and  the  operation,  though  difficult,  I  hope  will  be  performed 
successfully." 

In  the  light  of  these  despatches  it  is  incredible  that  Lee 
had  advised  the  government  before  April  2  that  he  feared  a 
decisive  defeat  was  impending. 

On  the  night  of  April  2  all  Confederate  troops  north  of  the 
Appomattox  left  for  Amelia  Court  House,  and  April  3  the 
Union  troops  entered  Bichmond.  In  the  battles  March  29 
to  April  2,  Lee's  loss  was  about  15,000  to  Grant's  about 
7000.» 

On  the  morning  of  April  3  the  questions  before  Grant 
were  which  route  he  should  take  to  intercept  Lee's  army,  and 
whether  he  should  endeavor  to  overtake  that  part  north  of 
Ijie  Appomattox  by  direct  pursuit  from  Petersburg.   The  lat- 

1  97  W.  R.  1370.  «  97  W.  R.  1378, 1379. 

»  95  W.  R.  677,  680,  712,  827,  849,  908, 1065, 1105,  1111,  1186, 1195,  1206, 
1208,  1209,  1287,  1288;  97  W.  R.  449,  545.  The  question  whether  Grant  was 
informed  by  a  captured  letter  of  Lee's  plan  of  retreat  is  examined  by  the  writer 
in  20  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  89. 
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ter  question  apparently  required  no  great  deliberation.  No 
effort  was  made  to  pursue  from  tbe  rear. 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  next  three  days  took  place  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle  with  Petersburg  at  the  right  angle,  from  which 
the  perpendicular  was  about  twenty  miles  north  to  Richmond, 
the  base  about  forty  miles  west  to  a  point  a  little  west  of  Burke- 
viUe,  and  the  hypothenuse  of  about  forty-five  miles  substan- 
tially along  the  Danville  Railroad.  Amelia  Court  House  is  on 
the  railroad  about  thirty  miles  southwest  from  Richmond. 
Here  highways  from  Richmond  and  Petersburg  converged,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  railroad  gave  the  shortest  route  via 
Burkeville  to  Danville.  West  there  were  more  circuitous  roads 
to  Danville,  and  to  the  northwest  a  route  to  Lynchburg,  which 
is  about  seventy  miles  west  of  Burkeville.  Into  this  triangle 
all  of  Lee's  army  had  gone.  That  portion  west  of  Hatcher's 
Run  had  marched  northward,  pressed  by  the  Union  advance, 
for  Bevill's  bridge,  the  nearest  one  by  which  they  could  cross 
the  Appomattox  to  rejoin  their  army.^  The  advance  of  the 
Richmond  troops  reached  Amelia  Court  House  April  4,  and  the 
whole  army  was  reunited  there  by  the  5th.'  When  daylight 
disclosed  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  on  April  3,  Grrant 
directed  all  the  corps  south  of  the  Appomattox  to  push  west- 
ward. He  wrote  Sheridan  from  Petersburg:  "The  first  object 
of  present  movement  will  be  to  intercept  Lee's  army  and  the 
second  to  secure  Burkeville.  ...  I  shall  hold  that  place  if 
Lee  stops  at  Danville  and  shall  hold  it  anyhow  until  his 
policy  is  indicated,"  and  to  his  adjutant-general  Bowers  at 
City  Point,  where  President  Lincoln  was:  "I  start  toward 
the  Danville  road  with  the  army.  I  want  to  cut  off  as  much 
of  Lee's  army  as  possible."'  Not  having  learned  of  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond  when  he  gave  the  order  for  this 
movement,  he  was  in  doubt  whether  Lee  would  try  to  hold 

1  95  W.  R.  1289,  1300 ;  97  W.  R.  137a 

2  95  W.  R.  1285, 1288, 1289, 1301. 
«  97  W.  R.  509,  528. 
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RiclimoDd,^  but  he  left  it  to  Weitzel  to  oppose  the  Confed- 
erates, if  any,  in  that  quarter.  Sheridan,  who  in  anticipation 
of  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  had  pressed  the  Confederates 
retreating  by  the  Namozine  road  to  a  point  ten  miles  from 
Amelia  Court  House,  continued  the  contact  of  his  cavalry 
with  them  that  day  and  the  next.  The  reports  which  came 
to  Grant  conflicted  in  their  indications  of  Lee's  destination — 
whether  Danville  or  Lynchburg  and  whether  via  Burkeville  or 
Farmville.^  Late  on  the  3d  he  wrote  Sherman : '  There  is  every 
indication  they  will  endeavor  to  secure  Burkeville  and  Dan- 
ville. ...  It  is  my  intention  to  take  Burkeville,  and  hold  it 
until  it  is  seen  whether  it  is  a  part  of  Lee's  plan  to  hold 
Lynchburg  and  Danville.  ...  In  case  of  my  failure  to  se- 
cure Burkeville  ...  it  might  be  necessary  for  you  to  oper- 
ate on  the  enemy's  lines  between  Danville  and  Burkeville, 
whilst  I  would  act  on  them  from  Richmond  between  the  latter 
place  and  Lynchburg." 

On  the  evening  of  April  4  Sheridan,  reaching  the  Danville 
Railroad  at  Jetersville,  discovered  that  Lee's  troops  were  at 
Amelia  Court  House,  three  miles  towards  Richmond.  He  or- 
dered the  Fifth  Corps,  which  was  with  him,  to  intrench  across 
Lee's  path,  and  urged  Meade  to  push  the  Sixth  Corps  up  ^  after 
the  Second  Corps,  which  followed  the  Fifth.  The  Second  and 
Sixth  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  and  took  position  in 
line  with  the  Fifth  Corps.'  The  three  infantry  corps  num- 
bered 49,000  and  the  two  divisions  of  cavalry  6900.'  That 
morning  Sheridan's  cavalry  had  discovered  the  enemy's 
train  and  reserve  artillery  at  Paineville  moving  west. 
Sheridan  did  not  think  it  safe  to  attack  with  the  Fifth  Corps 
(13,450)  and  the  cavalry,^  and  Meade,  who  arrived  at  2  p.  M., 

»  97  W.  R.  534.  «  97  W.  R.  667,  556,  559.  »  97  W.  R.  610. 

*  95  W.  R.  1106,  1107,  681 ;  97  W.  R.  557.  *  95  W.  R.  681,  905. 

"  See  table  at  end,  and  Va.  Camp.  433.    The  Ninth  Corps  was  left  behind  to 
guard  the  Southside  Railroad  and  took  no  farther  part  in  the  campaign. 
7  95  W.  R.  578,  582  J  96  W.  R.  1106, 1107, 1119,  1294, 1130. 
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did  not  ^TM  nidi  his  desire  to  attack  upon  the  arrival  tt  I 
the  Seoood  Corps  (18,700),  in  the  middie  of  the  afternoon  * 
bat  waited  for  tite  Sixth  (17,130),  which  arrived  that  even.  J 
iDg  too  late  lor  an  attack.'   Lee'e  army  then  nnmbered  ahonti 
86,000,*  and  aUioagh  it  was  weary  and  hungry  and  of  aa-A 
paired  mmala,  wonld  have    made  a  good  fight  on  the  t 
foooe.  But  tiw  paeience  of  the  Union  troops  compelled  ] 
to  tmn  and*  txom  the  direct  route  to  Burkeville.   He  s. 
kia  npOCt:*  "Upon  arriving  at  Amelia  Conrt  House  on  tlia  ] 
■MRbIi^  of  tiw  ^Ut  with  the  advance  of  the  army  .  .  .  and  | 
not  flnding  tiie  aajtplies  ordered  to  be  placed  th^^re,  neaHy  J 
F  boma  were  lost  in  endeavoring  to  collect  in  the  i 
labdrtonee  for  men  and  horses.   This  delay  was  fatal  -j 
and  ooald  not  be  zatrieved.   The  troops,  wearied  by  continualj 
flgbting  wa&  mardcng  for  several  days  and  nights,  obtained'] 
BMtber  veat  nor  zefreshment.  and  on  moving  on  the  5tb  < 
tin  Biobmoad  and  Danville  Railroad  I  found  at  Jetersville 
■tin  tmsmf*  eaTabj  and  learned  the  approach  of  his  infantry 
'and  die  ganeni  advance  of  bis  army  toward  Burkeville.   This 
depnTed  me  <rf  die  use  of  the  railroad  and  rendered  it  iia-J 
ptnedoaUe  to  pnMore  from  Danville  the  supplies  ordered  to  1 
meet  its  at  pcrfnte  of  our  march.   Nothing  could  be  obtained  | 
from  the  adjacent  coantry.   Our  route  to  the  Boanoke  was 
therefore  changed  and  the  march  directed  upon  Farmville, 
where  supplies  were  ordered  from  Lyuchbm^." 

This  was  written  April  12,  only  three  days  after  the  nir- 
render,  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  generals  whose  com- 
mands reached  Amelia  Conrt  House  late  on  April  6th.  Lee 
had  accompanied  his  advance.'  It  is  fur  to  assume  that  his 
judgment  that  the  capture  of  his  army  resulted  from  the  delay 

>  95  W.  R.  681.  »  87  W.  B.  676. 

*  97  W.  R.  449,  446.  This  tmamn  SOOO  killed  and  voimlsd.  Ite  wiitaA 
etid&uUB  in20Maas.Hi8tSoa.e9,tlinniKliom!adonof  o^ttnnaanAprilSnd 
deriol  error,  vie  4000  too  Urga. 

•  95  W.  R.  1265.  *  Tioa  Mwiwii  to  ApposMttaz,  914. 
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there  (if  that  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  quoted) 
may  have  varied  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
known  the  facts  as  to  the  arrival  of  his  army  there.  In  fact 
while  the  troops  from  Petersburg  —  Gordon's  corps,  part 
of  Hill's  corps  and  Field's  division  —  arrived  on  the  4th,  ^ 
the  troops  from  west  of  Hatcher's  Bun  first  and  Kershaw's 
division  with  Swell's  command  from  Richmond  next,  arrived 
on  the  5th.^  Lee's  advance  could  not  have  left  Amelia  Court 
House  on  the  4th  without  imperiUing  that  part  of  his  army 
which  arrived  there  on  the  5th,  and  if  he  had  pushed  down 
the  Danville  Railroad  he  probably  would  have  encountered 
Sheridan  with  the  Fifth  Corps  and  his  two  cavalry  divisions, 
and  certainly  would  have  encountered  and  have  been  delayed 
by  Crook's  cavalry  division,  which  was  on  the  railroad  be- 
tween Jetersville  and  Burkeville,  and  which  at  least  could 
have  impeded  the  retreat  for  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 
It  would  have  arrived  at  Jetersville  in  time  to  interpose 
itself  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Confederate  army.  With 
the  Second  and  Sixth  corps  so  near,  this  situation  would 
probably  not  have  resulted  more  happily  for  Lee  than  did 
that  which  actually  existed  when  he  began  his  retreat  from 
Amelia  Court  House  on  the  5th. 

An  account  of  Lee's  campaigns  published  in  1866 '  contains 
the  statement  that  a  railway  train  sent  from  Danville  with 
supplies  for  Lee's  army  had  been  ordered  to  Richmond  to 
help  carry  off  government  property,  and  "  through  inexcusa- 
ble blundering  of  the  Richmond  authorities  "  had  been  sent 
on  by  Amelia  Court  House  without  unloading  the  supplies 
there.  This  statement  has  been  frequently  repeated  by  later 
biographers  or  historians.^    No  one  of  the    writers    gives 

1  95  W.  R.  1285 ;  97  W.  R.  1379. 

2  95  W.  R.  1283, 1294, 1296, 1298, 130L 
«  McCabe,  p.  617. 

«  Cooke  (1871),  451;  Gbilde  (1875),  311;  Long  (1884),  404;  Taloott  (1905), 
32  So.  Hist  Soo.  67. 
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[authority  for  it.  Fitzbugh  Lee  wrote,'  "There  is  some  my»-l 
L  tery  about  these  supplies  ordered  to  be  sent  there  from  Dan-^ 
[  Tille,  for  he  (Lee)   has   so  stated,"    Jefferaoo  Davis  ga»e 
I  ample  evidence  *  that  no  order  of  Lee's  for  supplies  from 
I  Daaviile  reached  Richmond,  that  such  an  order,  if  received, 
I  would  have  been  filled  from  the  ample  store  of  3oO,0(K)  rations 
I  in  Richmoud,  and  that  the  Danville  Railroad  officials  received 
I  DO  order  for  transporting  supplies  to  Richmond,  and  Fitz- 
I  hugb  Lee  says  that  President  Davis  was  certainly  ignorant 
of  any  incident  of  the  kind  imputed  to  the  Richmond  author- 
ities.  In  the  time  between  the  hour  on  April  2  when  Lee 
I  decided  that  he  must  retreat '  and  seven  the  next  morning, 
when  the  bridges  over  the  James  were  fired  by  the  rear 
[  guard,*  no  train  could   have   been  loaded  at  Danville  and 
I  taken  to  Richmond  over  the  railway,  occupied  as  it  was  with 
■outh-bound  trains,  and  in  view  of  Lee's  despatch  of  April  2.' 
"I  think  the  Danville  road  will  be  safe  until  to-morrow,"  it  is 
Itighly  improbable   that  on  that  day  he  ordered  a  train  from 
Danville,  in  the  expectation  that  he  should  find  its  freight  at 
Amelia  Court  House  two  days  later.    It  seems  equally  im- 
probable that  he  provided  for  supplies  at  Amelia  Court  House 
as  a  part  of  his  plan  of  February  22  ^  to  concentrate  at  Bu]^e- 
viUe  if  obliged  to  retreat,  becanae  under  that  plan  the  troops 
south  of  the  Appomattox  would  not  have  gone  to  Amelia 
Court  House.   The  first  of  his  two  despatches  of  April  2  to 
the   Secretary  of  War,  above  cited,  giving  his  reasona   for 
assembling  his  army  on  the  Danville  Railroad,  near  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Appomattox,  and  the  next,  appointing  Amelia 
Court  House  aa  the  rendezvous,^  give  strong  grounds  for  tbe 
belief  that  it  was  then  a  new  plan,  as  does  the  closing  passage 
in  his  despatch  of  tbe  same  day  to  President  Davis  :*  "I  have 

>  Qenenl  Lee,  SeS. 

•  Rbe  and  Fall  of  the  Contedente  Ooranuneiit,  toL  ii,  p.  608. 

•  95  W.  R  12M,  1265.  •  96  W.  R.  12&4.  •  96  W.  B.  laO. 

•  96  W.  R.  1247, 125a  '  97  W.  E.  1378, 1379.        *  OT  W.  B.  1378. 
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directed  General  Stevens  to  send  an  officer  to  Your  Excel- 
lency to  explain  the  routes  to  you  by  which  the  troops  will  be 
moved  to  Amelia  Court  House,  and  furnish  you  with  a  guide 
and  any  assistance  that  you  may  require  for  yourself."  It  is 
possible  that  General  Lee's  order  for  supplies  at  Amelia 
Court  House  reached  some  officer  at  Danville  or  Richmond, 
but  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Davis  is  that  no  train  with 
supplies  was  sent  over  the  railroad  at  the  time  in  question. 
Assuming  that  the  order  was  sent  on  April  2,  after  Lee  de- 
termined to  retreat,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  sufficient 
time  before  Crook's  cutting  the  railway  south  of  Jetersville, 
April  4,^  to  load  and  forward  a  train  over  the  road  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  railway  traffic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delays 
inevitable  on  a  worn-out  road  with  single  track,  in  use  for 
south-bound  trains  on  the  urgent  business  which  then  em- 
ployed them.  This  delay,  as  well  as  the  omission  to  order 
supplies  from  Richmond,  may  have  resulted  from  the  many 
difficulties  which  beset  Lee,  and  which  would  have  unstrung 
an  intellect  less  lofty  than  his. 

Lee's  decision  April  5  to  turn  to  the  west  in  the  effort  to 
pass  around  the  force  which  stood  in  front  of  him  was  wise, 
even  upon  his  supposition  that  it  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and 
that  it  was  the  smaller  part  of  Grant's  army  which  was  ap- 
proaching Jetersville,  because  speed  was  essential  to  bring  his 
army  to  the  supply  train  and  to  win  the  way  to  the  Roanoke, 
and  he  could  not  afford  the  delay  which  might  result  from 
opposition. 

Sheridan's  view  that  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  should 
advance  on  Amelia  Court  House  on  the  afternoon  of  April  5 
seems  to  have  been  sound,  for  although  Lee's  numbers  were 
about  the  same  and  his  men  would  have  fought  well,  and 
probably  could  have  withstood  their  adversaries,  yet  their 
march  westward  possibly  might  have  been  delayed  until  the 
Sixth  Corps  could  take  position  to  bar  their  way. 

»  06  W.  R.  1157. 
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]jiq^atient  with  Meade's  decision  to  defer  attack  from  I 
J«tvtviUe  for  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  April  5,  8beii- 
du  Wrote  Grant  at  3  P.  M. : '  "  The  Second  Army  Corps  is 
vow  coming  up.  I  wish  you  were  here  yourself.  I  feel  confi- 
dant of  capturing  the  Army  of  Jtorthem  Virginia  if  we  eiert 
onnelves.  I  see  no  escape  for  Lee."  On  receipt  of  this  de- 
wgdtA  Grant,  who  was  n-ith  Ord's  column  west  of  Nottoway 
Goocfe  House,  rode  the  sixteen  miles  to  Jetersville,  arriving 
tlnM  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.'  Lee  started  Longstreet's  corps 
is  tfas  advance  for  FarmviUe  via  Amelia  Springs  that  after- 
noOB.'  ]SIeade.  unaware  that  Lee's  army  was  in  motion  w^t- 
nud,  at  7  p.  M.  issued  orders  for  his  three  corps  to  advance 
tnut  Jetersville  at  6  a.  m.,  April  6,  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Ama^iq  Court  House,  the  Fifth  Corps  moving  along  the  rail- 
mad*  the  Second  Corps  on  its  left  and  the  Sixth  on  its  right. 
Grant  on  his  arrival  at  Jetersville  wrote  Meade:'  "Your 
otden  for  to-morrow  morning  will  hold  in  the  absence  of 
otima.  It  is  my  impression,  however,  that  Lee  will  retreat 
during  the  night,  and  if  so  we  will  pursue  with  vi^r." 
Grant  and  Sheridan  say '  that  the  movement  proposed  by 
Ifeadc  in  tending  towards  the  east  gave  the  enemy  a  chance 
to  weape  to  the  west,  and  looked  rather  towards  a  pursoit 
than  an  interception  of  the  enemy,  and  that  at  an  interriew 
with  Meade  at  a  later  hour  Grant  impressed  upon  him  that 
he  desired  the  movement  to  be  directed  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  army  ahead  of  Lee'a  army  and  across  its  path. 

Sheridan  saya  that  Grtuit  directed  Meade  to  modify  bis 
orders  aceordingly.  As  no  modification  appears  in  the  rec- 
ords earlier  than  that  of  the  next  morning,  mentioned  below, 
the  inference  is  that  Grant  left  it  to  Meade's  discretion  to 

1  Shcridu'ii  MemQi^^  tqI.  ii,  p.  177 ;  97  W.  R.  682. 

*  97  W.  R.  577  i  GrMf.  Mamoin,  toL  ii,  p.  468. 

*  96  W.  R.  1265 ;  Tram  Uuuuau  to  Appommttoz,  614. 

*  97  W.  R.  577. 

*  annt'aM«iiuHn,ToLii,4e9;  S]i«iidu'iMenuMH,TaLil,p.  177, 118. 
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modify  the  order  after  developing  the  enemy^s  position  by 
the  advance.  The  three  corps  started  across  country  early  on 
the  6th.  At  about  8  a.  m.  the  Second  Corps  came  in  sight  of 
infantry  and  wagons  moving  westerly  beyond  Flat  Creek, 
three  or  four  miles  from  Jetersville,  and  on  news  of  this,  Meade 
at  9.30  A.  M.  ordered  a  change  of  direction  to  the  left,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  the  right  to  the  left 
flank  at  Jetersville  by  marching  along  the  rear  of  the  other 
two  —  tactics  on  a  grand  scale,  which  were  admirably  and 
swiftly  executed.  The  Second  Corps  was  directed  on  Deatons^ 
ville,  and  the  Fifth  via  Pridesville  and  Paineville.  Sheridan 
with  three  cavalry  divisions  on  the  left  of  the  infantry,  chang- 
ing direction  to  the  left,  moved  in  advance  through  Deatons- 
ville.*  These  manceuvres  brought  the  cavalry  and  the  Sixth 
Corps  on  a  route  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy  and  abreast 
of  them  and  the  Second  Corps  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  on* 
coming  column.  The  Fifth  Corps  marched  on  a  route  to  the 
right  of  that  pursued  by  the  Confederates,  to  Ligontown 
Ferry,  making  thirty-two  miles  in  the  day.^  Lee's  army  had 
marched  all  night,  and  it  was  its  rear  which  had  been  seen 
by  the  Second  Corps.  Wheeling  to  the  northwest,  this  corps 
attacked  near  Amelia  Springs.  Gordon's  corps,  which  stood 
here  to  protect  the  Confederate  trains,^  made  defence  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  It  retreated  under  the  Union  attack, 
and  then,  pressed  closely  by  the  Second  Corps,  it  acted  as 
rear  guard  all  day,  making  stands  every  two  or  three  miles  — 
sometimes  intrenching — on  successive  eminences  command- 
ing the  country  over  which  the  Second  Corps  was  pursuing.  It 
guarded  the  rear  effectively  until  nightfall,  when  catastrophe 
came  as  the  result  of  the  extraordinarily  close  and  well-ordered 
pursuit  of  the  Second  Corps.  Two  divisions  of  this  corps  in 
line  of  battle  over  a  mile  long,  preceded  by  skirmishers,  with 
one  division  in  support,  marched  across  country  with  a  pre- 

1  95  W.  R.  681,  840,  841,  1107;  97  W.  R.  598, 596. 
«  95  W.  R.  841.  »  95  W.  R.  1294. 
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cision  which  would  have  been  creditable  on  parade,  and  with 
such  spirit  that  when  the  skirmishers  had  drawn  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  in  position,  the  line  of  battle  sometimes  pressed  on 
to  the  encounter  without  even  delaying  to  correct  its  align- 
ment. General  Humphreys,  who  never  was  extravagant  in 
his  statements,  wrote  in  his  report  *  of  this  brilliant  advance, 
that  the  enemy  were  driven  before  it  ''until  night  put  a  stop 
to  the  pursuit  ...  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  .  .  . 
over  every  foot  of  which  a  running  fight  was  kept  up,  and  sev- 
eral strong,  partially  intrenched  positions  carried,  the  enemy 
using  his  artillery  effectively.  The  country  was  broken,  and 
consisted  of  open  fields  alternating  with  forest  with  dense 
undergrowth  and  swamps,  over  and  through  which  the  lines 
of  battle  followed  closely  on  the  skirmish  line  with  a  rapidity 
and  nearness  of  connection  that  I  believe  to  be  unexampled 
and  which  I  confess  astonished  me."  Following  Gordon's 
corps  by  Hott's  house  to  the  crossing  of  Sailor's  Creek  at  Per- 
kinson's  mill  the  Second  Corps  there  overcame  the  last  stand, 
capturing  many  prisoners,  several  cannon,  and  many  wagons* 
During  the  day  it  captured  1700  prisoners. 

News  of  the  approach  of  Ord*s  corps  to  Rice's  station  led 
Lee  to  hasten  Longstreet's  corps,  which  was  in  advance,  to  that 
point.^  Without  this  Ord  would  have  blocked  the  road  to 
Farmville  there.  He  also  might  have  pushed  on  farther  to  in- 
terpose between  Lee  and  his  supplies,  if  the  latter  had  kept 
Longstreet  back  with  the  view  of  retiring  his  whole  army  that 
night  by  way  of  Perkinson^s  mill.  If  Longstreet's  corps  had 
remained  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  Lee's  army,  it  is  possible 
that  the  further  disaster  which  overtook  it  at  Sailor's  Creek 
might  have  been  averted.  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  the  Sixth 
Corps  at  the  Sailor's  Creek  crossing  of  the  road  to  Rice*s 
station,  encompassed  that  part  of  Lee's  army  which  was  fol- 
lowing Longstreet's  corps.  The  cavalry  on  the  south,  penetra- 
ting the  interval  in  rear  of  Longstreet's  column,  stood  across 

1  95  W.  R.  682.  >  From  ManassM  to  Appomattox,  611. 
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the  road  to  Rice's  station,  and  the  whole  force  vigorously 
attacking  from  northeast  and  south  overwhelmed  the  Con- 
federate force  of  10,000,  capturing  or  putting  hora  de  combat 
about  6000.^  April  5,  Grant  had  directed  Ord  to  cut  the 
bridges  in  the  enemy's  route  to  Danville  and  Farmville,  and 
Colonel  Washburn  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry  was 
despatched  early  on  the  morning  of  April  6  with  eighty  men 
of  his  regiment  and  about  seven  hundred  infantry,  to  cut  the 
bridge  of  the  Southside  Railroad  over  the  Appomattox  near 
Farmville.  Under  conduct  of  General  Theodore  Read  of 
Ord's  staff,  the  expedition  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge. 
Longstreet,  learning  of  this,  despatched  Rosser's  and  Mum- 
ford's  cavalry  divisions  from  Rice's  station  against  this 
force.  They  met  in  a  fierce  combat,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  whole  Union  force,  including  the  death  of  the 
two  officers  named,  and  a  severe  Confederate  loss,  including 
General  Dearing  and  Colonel  Boston  killed.^  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridges  over  the  Appomattox  apparently  would 
have  resulted  in  bringing  on  the  final  combat  at  Farmsville, 
April  7. 

On  the  night  of  April  6  it  seemed  probable  that  Lee  on  the 
next  day  would  try  to  go  from  Farmville  to  Prince  Edward 
Court  House  in  the  effort  to  reach  Danville.  To  meet  this 
three  of  the  cavalry  divisions  and  the  Fifth  Corps  were 
directed  to  Prince  Edward  Court  House,  and  Ord's  corps 
marched  on  Farmville  prepared  to  turn  that  way  ; '  but  Lee, 
pausing  at  Farmville  with  a  part  of  his  force  to  supply  it  with 
rations  from  the  railway  train  there,  sent  the  train  towards 
Lynchburg  for  safety,  and  passed  his  army  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  by  the  bridges  there  and  at  High  Bridge,  to  march 
by  way  of  Appomattox  Court  House,  Campbell  Court  House, 
and  Pittsylvania  to  Danville.^    Two  divisions  of  the  Second 

»  Va.  Camp.  383.  384.  «  92  W.  R.  1161, 1162,  1164, 1302. 

»  95  W.  R.  1109,  906,  841 ;  97  W.  R.  620,  634,  635. 
*  95  W.  R.  1266 ;  97  W.  R.  lC8a 
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Corps,  overtaking  at  High  Bridge  tlie  column  wbich  croased 
there  before  it  could  destroy  the  bridge,  dislodged  the  rear 
guard  at  the  railway  bridge  he^  on  the  left  hank,  and  pressing 
on  came  up  with  the  main  body  at  Cumberland  Church  and 
there  engaged  it  hotly  all  day.  The  other  division  —  Barlow's 
—  moved  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Farmville,  and  this 
and  Crook's  cavalry  division  engaged  the  Confederate  force 
on  the  Lynchburg  road  between  Farmville  and  Cumberland 
Church.  These  attacks  halted  Lee  with  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  hia  army,  all  day,*  This  delay  made  it  possible  for  the 
Union  army  to  encompass  Lee's  army  April  9.  They  started 
from  Cumberland  Church  that  night  for  what  was  to  be  a  mem- 
orable march  because  it  was  their  last  one,  and  because  the 
weary,  battle- worn, and  hungry  veterans  made  thirty-five  miles 
before  Ipng  down  in  their  last  bivouai!  on  the  following  even- 
ing.' That  night  Grant  sent  to  Lee  through  the  lines  of  the 
SecondCorpsatCumberland  Church  the  historic  despatch  ask- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vii^nia."  Lee's 
reply  was  delivered  to  Grant  at  Farmville  the  next  morning, 
when  the  Confederates  were  well  on  their  way  towards  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.'  Sheridan  moved  with  his  cavalry  from 
Prince  Edward  Court  House  to  Prospect  station  that  night, 
and  learning  that  trains  were  waiting  at  Appomattox  depot 
with  supplies  for  Lee's  army,  informed  Grant  that  be  wonld 
pnsh  tor  that  point.  Grant  ordered  that  Ord's  corps  at  Fami- 
ville  and  the  Fifth  Corps  at  Prince  Edward  Conrt  Home 
should  march  after  the  cavalry  on  the  8th,  by  the  Lynchburg 
road  south  of  the  Appomattox,  and  that  the  Second  and  Sixth 

■  95  W.  B,  683,  eSi,  1142,  1266, 1282,  1286, 1291, 1303;  Fmm  Hmimm  to 
Appomsttoi,  617,  I<ee'iitBtameDttlutIiuaiTnj''iiiarad*(e*dilT«itIwnMdtD 
Appomattox  "  spplua  to  the  night  of  AibU  7. 

»  »  W.  B.  1266. 

*  n  W.  R  619.  The  dMpatob  tu  delivered  oa  the  fieU  Uta  at  nigte  l>T 
Gisot'i  adjatant-gaiianl,  Setli  Willianu,  to  General  Hmnphieja,  lA»  Mnt  it 
thioDgh  the  ikinnuh  line  of  the  Second  Coipa  to  Lee. 

*96W.B.S6;  9TW.B.619. 
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Corps  should  press  after  the  enemy  by  the  road  north  of  the 
Appomattox.^ 

The  march  was  begun  early  and  was  forced  all  day.  The 
enemy  had  vanished  in  the  night ;  the  two  corps  in  their  rear, 
like  the  column  south  of  the  Appomattox,  pressed  on  without 
a  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  country  hitherto  untouched  by  war 
was  tinged  with  the  early  hues  of  spring.  Not  a  shot  was  fired, 
and  the  straining  hosts,  pursued  and  pursuers,  rushed  through 
it  as  if  strange  to  the  peace  and  charm  of  the  land.  The  cav- 
alry reached  Appomattox  station  that  evening  and  pressed 
back  the  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  Appomattox  Court 
House.  On  the  morning  of  April  9  the  Confederate  army 
moved  forward  from  Appomattox  Court  House  to  attack  the 
cavalry  in  their  front.  The  cavalry,  parting  to  the  right  and 
left,  disclosed  the  Fifth  and  Ord's  corps,  which  advanced  to 
the  attack.  The  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  arrived  in  rear  of 
the  Confederates  and  prepared  to  attack.  The  white  flag  was 
raised,  and  Lee  surrendered  his  army,  excepting  most  of  the 
2400  cavalry,  who,  declining  to  surrender,  escaped.  Lee*s 
report  stated,  on  the  authority  of  his  ordnance  officers,  that 
^^  there  were  then  in  his  army  7892  organized  infantry  with 
arms,''  and  that  he  believed  the  cavalry,  from  which  he  had  no 
report,  ^^  did  not  exceed  2100  effective  men."  '  The  numbers 
given  by  him  do  not  include  infantry  unorganized,  or  officers, 
or  artillery.  The  list  of  the  paroled  gives  the  names  of  22,349 
infantry,  2576  artillery,  and  1446  miscellaneous  troops,  besides 
1559  cavalry,  the  most  of  whom  came  in  and  surrendered 
after  April  9.  Deducting  the  latter  leaves  a  little  more  than 
27,000  for  the  number  who  surrendered  April  9. 

No  fault  appears  in  Grant's  generalship.  To  Lee's  failure  to 
make  timely  retreat  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  per- 
haps his  delay  in  ordering  supplies  to  Amelia  Court  House, 
must  be  attributed  his  failure  to  reach  the  Roanoke. 

1  97  W.  R.  621,  633.  «  95  W.  R.  1266, 1267. 
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EFFfiCnVE  STEKirGTH  OF  Din03>  ABMT,  UaBCH  Z3-AFSIL  9, 
tSOS,  RECEOIiED  AT  9S  FKB  CENT  Of  UTFAirTBT  MTD 
ABTnXilRT,    AITD    86    PBB    GEVT    OF    CATALBT   PBBSENT 


Amif  of  the  Potomac,*  infantry  and  artUIery 

Uuch  31  Present  tor  datf ,  excepting  prorost 
gnard  1666.  post  of  Ciljr  Point 
1468,  ind.  caT.  company  and  sig- 
nal Corp.  160-3294'  81.601 

Army  of  the  James,  infantry  and  artiUery 

Present  for  daty,  eicepljng  aigoal 
roqM,  1st  N.  Y.  Eng.  pontonien, 
Carr's  separate  brigade,  and  Dist. 


*f  E.Va. 

27.790' 
109.391 

EffectiTes=93  per  cent 

Cavalry  • 

Present  for  daty 

16,487 

Efiecti7ee=85  per  cent 

L(N8nUmreh29,30* 

Uareh28 

Total  efFeetiTeB 

14.013 
116,746 


116,235 


1  CampuiMo  of  95  W.  R.  62  with  07  W.  R  384  Aawm  A 
■trength  "  ■■  Dot  oomiNitBd  on  >  unifonn  lam  in  the  diffanat  eoip*.  Vat  tlua 
niaon  affsotiTM  an  oominted  on  baiii  idoptod  in  N.  &  L,  68,  09. 

•  97  W.  R.  389, 88a 

•  96  W.  R.  090,  Ml,  1091-03.  Port  of  Cit;  Point,  >  put  of  cvaM"  bi^ad* 
and  Iwmdqiurten  vera  excluded  \>j  tmr  in  N.  A  L.  IStt. 

•  EiaepthiK  AniM'l  dinooa,  3000,  of  Fortn'*  dinion,  1400,  nd  of  Paioa^ 
dinnaa,  3000,  ^ti  jnelnding  ^mer's  iodepeadant  drrinon,  3989;  "Vm.  C^^p. 
433 ;  05  W.  R  394,  396,  679, 690, 69(L 

>97W.R39a391;  Ex.  1  N.  T.  Htd.  Biflaa,  05  W.  R  666,  nO. 
■  96  W.R  677,  808, 810, 1128,1186;  WW.a.818. 
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Effectives  West  of  Hatcher's  Bun 

March  31    Second  Corps  19,689 

Losses  March  31  460  ^ 


April  1        fiffectiTes  19,229 
Losses  April  1,  2  462 ' 

April  3        £ffectiTe8  18,767 

March  31    Fifth  Corps  16,122 
Losses  March  29  381  ^ 


March  29    Effectives  15,603 

Losses  March  30,  31  1,420  ' 

April  1        Effectives  14,083 

Losses  April  1  633  * 

April  2        Effectives  13,450 

Cavalry 

March  31    Effectives  in  Sheridan's  Corps  11,412  * 

Mackenzie's  division  1528  ^ 


12,940 

Effectives  in  Petersburg  Works  East  of  Hatcher* s  Run 

March  31    Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Ord's  Corps,  En- 
gineer brigade,  etc.,  as  below  53,974  ^ 

Sixth  Corps 
March  31    Effectives  18,210 « 

Losses  April  2  1,081  ^ 

April  3        Effectives  17,129 

Ninth  Corps 
March  31    Effectives  18,345^ 

Losses,  April  2  1,719  ^ 

April  3        Effectives  16,626 

1  »6  W.  R.  6T7,  680.  «  06  W.  R  803,  810,  819. 

*  07  W.  R.  391 ;  Sheridan's  report  of  9000  effectives  (95  W.R.  1101)  may  not 
.        hftTe  included  officers  and  artillerj. 
T"  *  97  W.  R.  890.  6  97  W.  R.  389,  890.  •  96  W.  R.  889. 

»96W.R.90a  •96  W.R.  1020. 
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Ord's  CoTpa 

ManJl  31     ESectives  13,134  ' 

Losses  March  30  to  April  2  1.188' 

AsA3        Effecdves  11,&16 


I 


MO  at  lutal  O^IWat  (mt 
HW.B.mi,Ml,U>U) 


MBKU 

vyua 

Estimated  loas,  Marcti  25 

4,000' 

Denition.,  F.b.  28-Mar.  18 

1,»10' 

Eat.  deaertions  Slar.  18-28 

920 

6,760 

VH» 

niRfMttm 

n,n> 

J(9Mhm  rM  ^iMdbv'*  Aim  Jbnft  IMpA** 
Nh  36-98  Gboka^  Hd  MidliiA  It^idMi 

Hedi's  divisioii  2,716 

Feb.  38  '      Scftlea's  brigade,  Wilcox's  diraion  1^660 

ArtiUeTf  estimated  400 

4,786 

>  95W.  R.  579]  T«.  Camp,  433 iFiNtar'*  and  TonBr'a  dirinoDB,  and  Ki- 
oay'i  dindoa  Mtiinatcd  at  %b  of  SStli  Corpa. 

*  95W.R.SM-86. 

*  96  W.  R.  389, 890;  97  W.  R.  13B1. 

*  Bitimated  at  93  pai  oent  of  5726  pnamrt  for  dn^  Fab.  20  <06  W.  R.  388) 
plna  12S1  eMiiDatad  for  SaooDd  Coipa  artillerT. 

*  1071  tatiiiiattd  for  Robaita'a  brigada  ia  pnpartioa  to  fttatUt  foe  dotf 
Fab.  20  aod  Fab.  28  (95  W.  B.  887, 390)  aad  DOO  wlimatad  for  Bonr'a  drri- 
Boo,  Wanan  Ct.  482. 

■  Va. Camp.  321;  QSW-R-lBe.  '  e6W.R.12B3;  VTW.R.13&t. 

*  95  W.  R.  36S,  369. 
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Estimated  loss,  March  25  800 

Desertions,  Feb.  26-March  28  285  ^ 

1,085       1,085 

Effectives,  March  28  3,701 

Feb.  28          McGrowan's  brigade,  Wilcox's  division  1,404 
Feb.  26, 27    Wise's  and  Moody's  (Gracie's)  brigades, 

Johnson's  division  ^  2,752 
Hanton's  brigade  estimated  at  ^  of  Pickett's 

division '  1,634 

Artillery  estimated  300 

6,090 
Desertions,  Feb.  26-March  28,  estimated  ^  329 

Effectives,  March  29  5,761 

^  loss  in  Johnson's  division,  March  29  *  266 

Effectives,  March  31  5,495 

Feb.  26, 27    Wallace's  (Elliott's)  and  Ransom's  brigades,* 

Johnson's  division  ^  4,010 

Feb.  28         Stewart's,  Corse's,  and  Terry's  brigade  esti- 
mated at  }  of  Pickett's  division  *  4,902 

8,912 
Deserters  in  30  days  to  March  24,  estimated 

from  10  days  «  278 

8,634 
Feb.  27,        Cavalry  •  5,970 

Effectives  in  Petersburg  Lines  East  of  Hatcher* s  Run 

Feb.  27,28    Gordon's  Corps '  8,475 

Davis's  and  McComb's  brigades,  Heth's  div.''       1,675 

»  96  W. R.  1202;  97  W. R.  1382,  1363. 

^  Opposed  to  Fifth  Corps,  March  29  and  31.  •  95  W.  ^ 

*  exposed  Fifth  Corps  March  29,  and  at  Five  Forks  April  1. 

»  At  Rtc  Forka. 

>  96  W.  R.  390,  note  4,  ante,  p.  037.   Fitzhngh  Lee's  estimate  of ' 
and  cavalry,  Warren  Ct  474,  probably  ezdoded  artillery,  officers 
brigade  of  cavalry. 

T  95  W.  R.  390. 
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Lane's  and  Thomas's  brigades,  Wilcox's  diT.> 
Artillery  estimated 


2,180  I 
3,057  1 


Desertions  to  March  28,  estimated ' 

Loaseg,  March  25,  estimated ' 

«  96W.  R.  1242;  97W.  B.  1332,  135 
■  Va.  Cunp.  321. 


pliul28- 
«  1071 
Feb.  SO  Mk 
■ini,  WBTcm 
*  Ta.Cam 
«  WW.R 
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Straaburg,  4, 6, 12,  Id,  IS,  19,  M.  36,  36,  38, 
40,  SO,  m,  96, 99,  bo,  140, 141, 148. 167, 168, 
US,  163,  184,  176,  ISO,  Ul,  194,  196,  196, 
198. 200,  104. 

Btrategj,  63, 90,  B3, 460,  472,  47B. 

Strother.  Colonel  D.  II.,  GO. 

Staart,  Genera]  J.  E.  B.,  272. 

Snll Ivan,  Gem         "   "     "" 

Bui  hei  land  ftL 

Swan,  Colone.   „-_- —   ... 

361. 368, 384, 38^  398,  389. 
Swift  Ban  Gap,  11. 
Sydnor  Field,  !«2,  Se,387,  BW,  3G 


n  Ettcn,  LlBntenant  Onamui  S.,  lOO, 

36. 

ughon  Road,  214.  260,  261,  262,  va,  266, 

ar.  208,  278.  299,  317,  331,  333,  336.  338, 


431;  Inraalry,2dreKlmr 
421;  4tb,  421,_^j;  6tti,  1„. 


:  lOtb,  108 ; 
IM.'jO 


11th,  tl4,   421,  421;    1st  Cavalry,  k,  1 

123,  139,  ISO,  1S2,  194,  196,  196.  1M, 

Virginia,  97. 166.  Ifi7, 466,  J67,  472. 
Virginia  and  Tenneaee  RaUioad,  63.  86, 

^72,166. 
Vlrvinla  Central  Ballroad,  40,  64.  66,  63, 

78:  78,  79,  M,92,  96,  46^  468,  467,  482,  48S, 


WKgner.  Colonel  Anliiu.  451,  VA. 
Ifuon  tralu,  443.  M& 
W^wrtebt,  G«nenl  Cbulee  S..  317,  3 
W*Wutt,T)aDen]  duulis  F.,  133. 
Wtler,  Brnel  tSMtor  B..  4M. 
««iker,  Oener^ll.  H.,  MT,  WO. 
WaUar,  GeDeraJ  K.  Llndsik;,  377. 


ti.7.  1»M39,  tXL  Wl.  127. 130. 131. 
TTwren  Court  of  tnqtUi;,  a».  an..  .-. 
S17,  sa,  saa,  iee,  m,  des.  sm.  dUA,  an. 
(71.  37S.  37)1,  393,  39d,  102,  us.  IM.  SM, 
Vturen,  Oencral  OooTemour  K..  Ml.  sis. 
SIT,  23D,  211,  333,  £11,  210,  3»S  2B, 
te,  331,  3M.  Xn.  391,  MS,  Ml,  H3,  ._ 
I  SH,  ME,  Ml,  9U,  am.  9B1.  a»,  K3,  3M, 
km,  !S»,  HB,  ISl,  9H.  MB,  an,  «8,  M>, 
Em  in,  STB,  STT.  2T^  m «.  ass,  Ml, 
'm.  3M,  W7,  aw,  389,  so.  n,  ^  wt, 
•aae.  m  aar,  a»,  aaai  »o,  loi,  ms,  sio, 
ai,  via,  su,  3u>,  sis,  aiT,  tu,  su,  an, 
ei,  333,  us,  aai,  SM,  UB,  ao,  asi,  sn, 
ns,  aitk  »T,  3»,  saa,  MB.  Ml,  MS,  M3, 

Ml,  31S,  MS,  M7,  3U,  us,  MO.  Kl.  ISI, 
»3,  SH,  aSB.  3K  ST,  3BB,  UN,  W>,  Ml, 

M3,3ss,aM,sa,MB,3n,  3«, 3»,3n. 
sra,  371,  3n,  so.  3bi,  jbs,  3»7,  aw.  loo, 
«n,  ins.  loe.  ioT,  loe. 


Waabbnni,  Colooel  Francll.  199. 
WubtDEioa.  3.  lA,  17,  ti,  3i,  3S,  3  .       . 

fl3,  TM«,  31,  Bt.  K.  81.  ai,  w,  se.  las,  vw. 

151,  ISe,  U9,  lei,  173,  176.  113,  us,  MO. 
Ml. 
Watrrloo.  187. 


__„;J».S»7.M8.36n, 

WHnct,  Omenl  Godf  rn>.  183, ' 
Welcb,  Fort,  US,  117, 431, 123. 
Welden.  173. 

Wattion  B.  R..  37.  am,  zgs.  aee,  aap.  ass.  3SB, 
m.4a).ia3.is3,  ie4.iw,i66,iS7,i68. 


Veiling 


Welto.  iColoDVl  George  D.,  76,  M. 
Welto,  Colonel  Wm&ni,  iia,  129, 13 

ISl,  IM.  SM, 
West  VlraJnta,  M,  62.  61.  M.  tea. 
West  Virginia  trnopa,  6S,  63.  31 


,115, 


WhlM  HouM,  IJa,  IK,  _.-,  -. 

Wbite  HnuiB  Bridge,  ID,  U,  30^  31.  3B. 
WblU)  Oak  Rmu),  317.  SIS,  318,  aao,  m. 
133,  an.  a!G.  ^a^  129.  390, 331.  2n.  aaa, 
333,  34a,s(8,M»,3M,  3Si,as.asi,aM, 
3;3,2is,3H,afis,8T^37T,  »«,aiB,  an^ 
St.  asa.  SSL  an.  3BS,  asr,  2«l  saa,  an. 

333. 331,  fflt,  an.  i33,Ma,  343, 3e,>i<  »; 
3S3,  »i.  3«.  am.  363,  ST3,  i7s.  174,  sn 

377.  378.  381,  333.  38fi,  380.  387.   38«,  39Sl 
893,  3M,  SaS.  »9G,  »8,  103.  lOS,  13B.  ISt, 


WhlteFmt,  131.  IIC 

Vblte'e  OmnibDi  Line,  10. 

Whltwonli,  Fort,  133. 

WUoox,  Oeneral  CadmtiK,  33S,  373,  an, 

^430, 133,  WO,  Ml,  SOS.  GOO. 
WlUknieu,  33S,  m.  ten,  433. 
TlldenieH  Campaign,  4S1, 16S. 
WUIiAniB,  C»pu(n  A.  &..  13L 
VinianH,  Oenenl  Alphnu  3.,  3, 1,  S.  U. 
VDUupt.  General  Setli,  MM. 
VlHlamroon,  37. 
WUniiDatDii.  168. 

WflUHi/C«ieral  Jvmea  H^  8r,  13, 4S,  MS. 
"" —  BaoM,  or  His.  WilAon.  W»,  3«g, 

!,aB3,aTi. 


HB.au,  as  , 

ViBubatrt.  1,  a,  4.  S,  6. 9, 17. 18,  SO.  ST.  3S. 

13,  H.  IS,  IB.  a,  m.  Kos.  H,  8»,  m.  >», 
138. 13d,  14a.  US,  UT,  us,  us.  ISO.  isr, 

173,  1T7,  179,  lis,  IBT.  308.  390,  171,  174. 
V^lDihnD,  Genanl  Piederii^  3Sn,  330, 
30,  3S1^19,  320.  331,  S7E.  17B, 


I 


XII,  XB,  'JUL  191,  im,  x».  fa,  >>B.  aiB, 

ast,  38^  388, 890,  »1,  an.  3*3.  397. 3»,  ML 
Viae,  OenerU  Henrv  A^  al^  331, 33, 103, 

»0. 373,330.  an,  ^,  136.  SOS. 
Wlatei,  Ckplidii  Fnnoli,  838. 
VoSoid,  Genenl  WlUlam  T.,  UL  UB,  n^ 

127,  ISO,  Iffl,  17a,  171. 
Wood,  Coloner,  130. 
Woodsinck,  6fi  TO.  II.  Re. 
Wright,  Gem 
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